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ENT years—more particularly those subsequent to the reconquest 

he Soudun—have been productive of a large amount of literature 
+Wcriptive of the Nile, so large in fact that it might fairly be assumed 
that the subject had been exhausted. 

[ myself must plead guilty to having contributed no inconsiderable 
share to the existing mass of writing, and I feel much hesitation about 
still further adding to it. I am, moreover, only too well aware that 

i}Anyone who may read the present article—under the supposition that 
it contains something new—will speedily discover that such is not 
the case. It has, however, been pointed out to me that all my 
previous notes upon the Nile have appeared in the shape of Blue- 
books, or other official documents, and have consequently not come 
in the way of the general reader. Also that, having been purely 
technical reports, they have necessarily been unattractive to many 
people. 

The last fact is doubtless true, but I confess to finding some difli- 
culty in presenting the subject in any but a technical form, or in 

' See map facing page 355. 
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other than technical language. I shall probably fail to make my 
meaning clear, but I will nevertheless make the attempt, in the hope 
that ashort account of the schemes proposed for controlling the river 
may be of some interest to those who take a pride in following the 
progress of England’s work in Egypt and the Soudan. 

It is, I fear, inevitable that I should commence with a subject 
now worn well-nigh threadbare: namely, a brief description of the 
great stream to which Egypt owes its being. I will, however, make 
this portion of my article as short as possible, and will devote the 
greater part of the space allotted to explaining what are the projects 
by which it is proposed to obtain a control over the waters of the 
Nile, from its sources to the sea. 

To most people, the bewildering nomenclature of this river, 
throughout its course, must form a serious obstacle to their compre- 
hension of any general description. Who, for instance, is to under- 
stand that the Victoria Nile, the Bahr-el-Gebel, the Bahr-el-Zaraf, 
and the White Nile are all one and the same river? It would be 
infinitely simpler were the whole stream, from its outlet at Lake 
Victoria to its junction with the Blue Nile at Khartoum, to be called 
by its best known name—the White Nile. Such a change would 
certainly be to the advantage of the general reader as well as of the 
geographer and the map-maker. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to do more than mention the fact that 
the Nile, north of Khartoum, is formed by the junction of two important 
waterways—the Blue Nile, flowing from the south-east, and the 
White Nile, coming from the west, or rather from the far south. Both 
these rivers have their origin in lakes of large size, situated upon 
plateaux of considerable altitude above the sea. Most people are 
aware that the source of the Blue Nile is in Lake Tsana, in the northern 
tableland of Abyssinia, and that of the White Nile in the Victoria 
Nyanza—that vast fresh-water sea which lies under the equator, in 
the uplands of Uganda. The volume of the White Nile is further 
augmented by the waters of two other lakes, in the same region 
namely, the Albert Edward and the Albert Nyanzas. From the 
north end of the last-named lake it issues as the river which conveys 
to Egypt the united waters of the three equatorial reservoirs. The 
two great streams which together form the Nile at Khartoum differ 
in their character to an extreme degree, but both play important 
parts in producing the remarkable regularity of its annual rise and 
fall. There can, however, be no question that the White Nile is the 
parent river, and that its constancy of supply alone renders existence 
possible in the countries which border its northern valley. The 
Abyssinian stream, although providing the rich muddy floods which 
bring fertility to the lands of Egypt, has but a fitful existence, and its 
waters fail altogether at the moment when most required, and when, 
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for want of their refreshing assistance, the thirsty land lies parched 
and baked under the scorching rays of the African summer sun. 

A few words must suffice to describe the essential differences 
between these two rivers. The Blue Nile dashes down from the 
Abyssinian highlands, traversing a wild and beautiful country, for 
the most part a land of forest-clad mountains and of torrential streams. 
Its valley runs in a deep cleft or gash, several thousand feet below 
the general surface-level, and no explorer has as yet succeeded in 
following it throughout its length. Through this canyon the Blue 
Nile rushes, from time to time dropping over a succession of falls, 
with a very heavy slope and a rocky bed. It is not until some 
half of its course has been run that it issues into comparatively open 
country. Even here its stream is rapid, its banks are high and 
densely wooded, and the difference between its maximum and mini- 
mum water-levels is excessive. The volume of this river is supple- 
mented by that of numerous tributaries, most of them turbulent 
torrents like itself, and all of them draining the western face of the 
Abyssinian plateau. 

The waters of the Blue Nile, when this river is low, are of crystal- 
line clearness and limpidity. At such periods they are remarkable 
for the brilliant blue colour by whicli they reflect the sky. With the 
advent of the flood they become heavily charged with sediment— 
the scourings of the volcanic rocks and the leaf-mould of the forest 
land through which the Blue Nile passes. At this season, their 
colour resembles that of coffee-lees. It is to the deposit which they 
contain that Egypt owes the productiveness for which its lands 
have been renowned from the earliest times. The difference between 
the volumes of the Blue Nile when in flood, and when its waters 
have shrunk to their lowest limits, is very great—the former being 
from sixty to seventy times as great as the latter. 

The White Nile is, in all respects, a striking contrast to its great 
eastern sister. 

In the upper portions of its course, it too traverses a country 
remarkable for the romantic beauty and the varied character of its 
landscapes. The sources of the chief southern feeder of Lake Victoria 
—the Kagera river—lie in a sterile and lava-covered region, out of 
which rise the jagged peaks of a chain of volcanoes, some of which 
are still active. This land is at most seasons shrouded in a smoky 
haze, and the entire area is honeycombed by the inverted cones of 
long extinct craters. Dreary and inhospitable as is this portion of 
the Nile scenery, in the neighbourhood of the lakes more pleasing 
conditions prevail. The Victoria Nyanza is studded by numerous 
islands of picturesque shape, their outline softened by masses of 
indescribably beautiful vegetation. These green elevations are 
mirrored in the calm water, and contrast exquisitely with the ever- 
changing lights and the opalescent tints of its surface. The scenery 
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of the Albert Edward and Albert lakes differs completely from that 
of Lake Victoria. Around these lonely sheets of water the landscape 
is desolate and gloomy, as the mountains hem in their shores on 
every side. Even here, however, the scene presents a series of pictures, 
characterised by a wild and savage grandeur. Above the plateau 
which separates the two lake systems towers the noble mass of 
Ruenzori—the legendary Mountains of the Moon—its loftier summits 
clothed with a mantle of perpetual snow, and apparently piercing 
the clouds which cap them. 

The intervening tableland consists of rolling expanses of wood- 
land, alternating with open but undulating country. The low 
rounded hills are carpeted with a verdure of extraordinary luxuriance 
—numerous wild flowers, of large size and brilliant colours, giving it 
the aspect of a giant’s garden. The hollows are sometimes filled by 
groves of magnificent trees, and sometimes by swamps, clothed by 
the sombre-looking papyrus. The river channel connecting the 
different lakes occasionally traverses open and grassy plains—the 
home of numerous antelopes—but more often passes through rocky 
gorges and deep valleys, which lie sweltering, throughout the year, 
in a damp tropical heat, and which are shrouded by an impenetrable 
growth of large trees, tangled snake-like creepers, and dense under- 
wood. The recesses of these primeval forests have, as yet, been 
hardly penetrated by any living thing, except by the strange animals, 
and the still stranger types of human beings, which find a sanctuary 
within their leafy shelter. 

After issuing from the Albert lake, the Nile tears over a series of 
picturesquely beautiful falls and rapids, or glides with a swift current 
between bush-clad hills, which again are bounded by lofty mountain 
ranges, demarcating its valley like a wall. Down the ravines, numer- 
ous torrents leap, in a succession of cascades, into the main stream. 

Such natural beauties, however, are only to be met with in a 
comparatively small portion of the valley of the White Nile. After 
about one quarter of its total length has been accomplished, this 
river enters the land of the great marshes, and from this point its 
character abruptly and entirely changes. The rocky bed, the heavy 
slope, and the tumbling, sparkling water disappear, and are replaced 
by a muddy bottom, a low velocity, and a stream flowing in a wide and 
shallow channel, between low reed-covered banks, and intersected 
by numerous swampy islands. For many hundred miles it pursues 
a tortuous course through wide marshes, losing much of its slope, 
by reason of the endless loops and bends which succeed one another 
with maddening regularity. The colour of its waters too changes 


completely, and assumes a brownish green hue. In this region the 
Nile passes through those swamps in which occur the ‘ sudd ’ blocks, 
those remarkable weed barriers which have, in the past, completely 
barred its flow, and which have only, within the last few years, been 
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removed by the efforts of a small band of English officers. This 
melancholy-looking expanse stretches like a reedy ocean in all direc- 
tions, and covers an area of several thousand square miles—for the 
most part, a horrible marsh, filled by tall reeds and papyrus, and well 
described by the late Sir Samuel Baker as ‘a heaven for mosquitoes 
and a damp hell for men.’ The dead-flat horizon is rarely broken by 
any elevation, and the sight of even an occasional bush, or stunted 
tree, is welcome as relieving, in some small degree, the prevailing 
monotony of the hideous landscape. These swamps are interspersed 
by shallow lagoons—some of considerable size—which are filled by 
water spilling into them from the river channel. It is to the 
evaporation on these lagoons, and to the absorption of the water 
plants, that the great waste of water on the White Nile is chiefly due. 
So great, indeed, is the regulating effect of these marshes that, at the 
point where the Bahr-el-Gebel finally issues from the ‘ sudd’ country, 
it has lost from 50 to 85 percent. of the volume which it brought down 
from the hills, and the quantity which it discharges into the White 
Nile varies but little throughout the year. This appalling loss of 
water is one of the most remarkable features characterising the White 
Nile, or, as it is called in its course through the swamps, the Bahr-el- 
Gebel.’ No matter how high may be the water-level of Lake Albert, 
or how large the added volume brought in by the tributary streams 
which enter the river, the discharge of the Nile at the point where it 
issues from the ‘ sudd’ area is practically constant at all seasons and 
under all conditions. 

The prevention of this loss of water is the chief problem connected 
with the Nile which requires solution. 

Apart from the numerous torrents which feed the Bahr-el-Gebel in 
its tempestuous course through the hills, this river, or rather that 
portion of it known as the White Nile, receives the waters of two main 
aifluents—one coming from the west and one from the east. These 
are both perennial streams, but differ largely from each other in their 
eflect upon the flow of the main river. The western tributary is 
known as the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or Gazelle river. It drains the north- 
eastern plateau of the watershed between the Nile and the Congo. 
It is fed by numerous streams, but, in the last two hundred miles of 
its course, it traverses a series of immense marshes, in which it loses 
its entire slope, and in which its waters are sucked up as by a sponge. 
So much is this the case that the Bahr-el-Ghazal, where it enters the 
Nile, is little more than a deep and reedy ditch, of almost stagnant 
water, playing no part whatever in the system of supply, beyond 
perhaps that of a reservoir, from which the water, not evaporated in 
the swamps, filters down into the White Nile, when the levels of this 


last are low enough to permit of its doing so. 
The eastern tributary of the White Nile—the Sobat—plays a very 
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/.e. The Mountain River. 
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different réle from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and, indeed, it is upon the dis- 
charge of this river that, for some months of the year, Egypt depends 
for the greater portion of its water supply. The Sobat is a true 
mountain stream, rising in the southern Abyssinian plateau. At 
certain periods its waters shrink to a very insignificant amount, and 
its bed is almost dry. For nearly half the year it comes down in a 
heavy flood, and, when full, the volume which it adds to the White 
Nile is nearly three times as great as that brought down from the 
equatorial lakes by the medium of the Bahr-el-Gebel. It is to the 
cloudy milk-white colour imparted by the Sobat water that the White 
Nile owes its name. 

Before I discuss the different projects for controlling the Upper 
Nile, I must say a few words regarding the parts respectively played 
by the lake reservoirs and by the several rivers which combine to form 
the great system of which the Nile is composed. 

Such remarks must of necessity be very brief, as anything like a 
detailed description of this intricate question would far exceed the 
limits of an article like the present. Moreover, the information 
available is still sadly limited, and only covers a very short period 
of time. Each succeeding year, however, adds to our knowledge, 
and enables us to understand better how complex—but how perfect 
—is the system which creates this great river. As regards the lakes 
which form its sources, all recent information tends to prove that the 
potentiality of these natural reservoirs, as regards water storage, 
is less than had formerly been imagined, and that the annual rise and 
fall of their levels is chiefly determined by the rainfall, and by 
the evaporation on their surfaces, rather than by the water added 
by the rivers of their catchment areas, or withdrawn by the Nile 
itself. 

Thus, Lake Tsana—the source of the Blue Nile—does not appear to 
affect materially the discharge of that river, or to be seriously affected 
itself, as regards its level, by the amount of water drawn off it by the 
Nile at any season of the year. The volume which passes the outlet 
appears to be altogether insignificant, and, even when the lake is 
full, would seem to be as nothing, compared with that added by the 
drainage of the Blue Nile valley, or by its great tributaries, the 
Dabus, the Dudessa, the Rahad, and the Dinder. 

Turning to the White Nile, although it is beyond question that its 
true source is the Victoria Nyanza, it now seems almost certain that— 
owing to the effect of the marshes of the Choga lake, through which 
the river passes after leaving the Ripon falls—the volume of water 
issuing from Lake Victoria is so regulated and reduced that the quantity 
which eventually reaches the Albert Nyanza is practically constant 
throughout the year, however high or low the levels of the latter lake 
may be. Consequently, the part which the Victoria Nyanza plays, 
with regard to the Nile discharge, is limited to passing a constant 
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supply into the Albert lake. I do not mean to assert that the volume 
which reaches Lake Albert by means of the connecting river—the 
Victoria Nile—is a constant one, but only that portion of it which is 
due to the Victoria lake. North of Lake Choga, the rainfall in the 
Nile valley is very heavy, and at times largely increases the volume 
which enters the Albert Nyanza. 

With this last-named lake the case is very different, and upon the 
levels of its waters the supply of the White Nile largely depends. If 
Lake Victoria is the true source, Lake Albert is the true reservoir of 
the Nile, and, to some extent, the regulator which determines the 
volume which passes down the river. Allusion has already been made 
to the fact that the Albert Nyanza receives the waters of both lake 
systems—namely, that of the Victoria lake, by the Victoria Nile, and 
that of the Albert Edward, by the medium of the Semliki river. This 
last stream is supplied not alone by Lake Albert Edward, but also 
by the melting snows, and the glaciers of the Ruenzori mountains. 

The Uganda plateau has two periods of annual rainfall, the one 
from March to June, and the other from October to January. The 
periods of maximum and minimum supply in the lakes differ consider- 
ably, as Lake Victoria is at its highest by the end of May, and at its 
lowest in September. The Albert lake rises steadily throughout the 
summer, but does not reach its maximum until November or December, 
and, as a rule, its minimum by the end of March. It is the sustained 
rise, throughout the summer months, which renders this lake so 
suitable as a possible storage reservoir. 

The rainfall in the Upper Nile valley itself is heavy in the late 
autumn, and again in July and August. This fills the tributary 
torrents which enter the Upper Nile below its outlet from the lake. 
As Lake Albert falls, and these torrents dry up, the Nile falls too, and 
reaches its minimum in March or April. The lake then begins to 
rise again, and the heavy rainfall of July and August again brings 
large flushes into the Nile, by means of its tributaries, and the river 
attains its maximum in September. The effect of these tributaries, 
however, is much less important than that of Lake Albert, and all the 
latest information collected goes to show that the level of this reservoir 
is the deciding factor of the river discharge, the torrents playing only 
a secondary part. If, then, the lake levels, at the end of the year, 
are high, the supply in the Bahr-el-Gebel in the following summer 
will almost certainly be a good one, and the flood most probably a 
high one. If, on the contrary, the lake levels in December are low, 
then, no matter how much water is brought in by the tributary rivers, 
the summer supply in the following year will be below the average, 
and the flood most probably a poor one. I wish to lay special stress 

upon this point, as it is in connection with Lake Albert that the solution 
of the problem of securing a permanent summer supply for the Nile is 
to be found. It is, of course, understood that when I talk about the 
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flood in the Nile being a good one, or the reverse, I only allude to the 
amount of water reaching the great swamps. If my description of 
the Upper Nile has been in any way intelligible, it will have been 
understood that, from the time it reaches the marshes, this river 
becomes, to all intents and purposes, a lost one. 

With the foregoing information before us, it is possible to compre- 
hend the parts played by the different rivers, which together form the 
Nile, throughout a year of average supply. 

During the months of April and May all these streams are at 
their lowest, and, practically, the only water passing Khartoum is 
that which comes through the White Nile marshes, supplemented by 
a very small volume brought down by the Blue Nile. In June the 
Abyssinian rainfall causes the eastern river to rise more or less steadily. 
The flood increases rapidly in July and attains its maximum in August, 
falling quickly in September. The Atbara—another important flood 
tributary of the Nile—begins to rise in June, and is in full flood in 
August, but generally a little in advance of the Blue Nile. It too 
falls rapidly in September, and is dry during the winter months. 

Meanwhile, on the White Nile, as has been already demonstrated, 
a constant but small discharge, derived from the equatorial lakes, 
issues from the great marshes by means of Bahr-el-Gebel and its loop, 
the Bahr-el-Zaraf. The flood rise in the White Nile is consequently 
entirely dependent upon the volume of the Sobat. This river, in an 
average year, begins to bring in water to the main stream in the 
month of June, and after this date its discharge increases rapidly, 
attaining its maximum in September or October, after which it falls 
rapidly. As the volume added to the Nile by the Sobat increases, 
the water in the former river—above the junction—is held back, 
and ponded up. The marshes are thus flooded for a considerable 
distance up-stream, and form a reservoir which cannot discharge 
itself until the Sobat flood has passed away. Meanwhile the Sobat 
water passes to the north, down the White Nile channel, taking the 
place of the lake water, and from July until October practically forms 
the entire supply which reaches Khartoum by the medium of the 
White Nile. 

During July, then, daily increasing discharges are arriving at 
Khartoum from both the Blue and White Niles, and to these are added 
the volume of the Atbara, north of the junction. These three rivers 
combined cause the annual flood rise in Egypt. In August, the effect 
of the two great eastern flood-feeders becomes much more pronounced, 
and in this month occurs one of the most important and most inter- 
esting phenomena of the entire Nile system. At this period the 
flood discharge of the Blue Nile increases very rapidly, and attains to 
a volume some ten times as great as that brought down by the White 
Nile. The Blue Nile now plays an exactly similar part (but upon 
an infinitely larger scale, with regard to the White Nile) to that which 
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I have already described the Sobat as doing to the White Nile above 
the junction. As soon as the Blue Nile flood exceeds a certain 
volume at Khartoum, it holds back the waters of the White Nile 
entirely—ponding them up and forming an immense reservoir, which 
floods the White Nile valley for several hundred kilometres up-stream 
of the junction of the two rivers. This ponding-up is maintained 
until the discharge of the Blue Nile again falls below the volume in 
question, which generally occurs in September. As soon as this 
happens, the impounded water in the White Nile is set free, and 
passes on to the north. As the Blue Nile discharge further decreases, 
its place is taken by that of the White Nile water. In consequence 
of the water stored in the reservoir, the discharge of this last river 
increases steadily until the end of the year. When the Sobat also 
falls, the water held up in the smaller reservoir—up-stream of the 
junction with the White Nile—passes down the latter channel and 
helps to maintain the supply. In the month of November, when the 
Sobat discharge has shrunk to small dimensions, the equatorial lake 
water, passing down the Bahr-el-Gebel, again becomes the main 
source of the White Nile supply, but the water held up in the two 
reservoirs above mentioned is so considerable in quantity that, through- 
out the early winter months, the volume actually passing Khartoum 
is considerably greater than that which comes down from the lakes 
after having passed through the great marshes. 


I hope I have succeeded in making the above comprehensible. 


To those who do not know the Nile, and who have not studied its 
discharges, it is difficult to explain this wonderful arrangement, by 
which these rivers automatically compensate one another, so that 
at the time when the one system is passing on a large volume of water, 
the other is storing up its discharge, and when the former begins to 
decrease in volume the stored water takes its place and makes good 
the deficiency. 

I must now say a few words regarding the water requirements of 
Egypt and of the Soudan. 

Many people, I think, know that in Egypt there are two systems 
of irrigation—the one known as ‘ basin,’ and the other as ‘ perennial ’ 
irrigation. The former system, which dates from the days of the 
Pharaohs, consists in turning the flood-water over the land, then 
draining it off, and sowing a crop upon the slime thus deposited. In 
the latter system water is given throughout the year, but only in such 
quantities as required, and is controlled in an elaborate system of 
canals. By this last method the more valuable crops, such as cotton and 
sugar-cane, are raised, and land perennially irrigated increases in 
value over that watered as ‘ basin’ to an extraordinary extent. Conse- 
quently, all the efforts of the irrigation service in Egypt are directed 
to devising some means by which—during the months previous to 
the flood, when the river would be naturally at its lowest—the supply 
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of the Nile may be materially increased and the area of land perenni- 
ally irrigated materially augmented. 

To begin with the water requirements of Egypt. The latest 
returns assess the total cultivable area at eight millions of acres, 
of which about one million consists of waste land. From this 
total it will be safe to deduct half a million acres as representing 
land unfit for cultivation. Another half million acres bordering 
the edge of the western desert south of Cairo will always be reserved 
as basin. ‘This reduces the area to seven million acres. Of this, four 
million acres, at present, receive perennial irrigation, and, by the end 
of 1908, the conversion of the basins will raise this total to four and a 
half millions. Deducting this figure, there remain two and a half 
million acres to be provided for. Experience has shown that one 
milliard (1,000 millions) of cubic metres of water stored will suffice for 
the summer irrigation of half a million acres of land. Consequently, 
these two and a half million acres will require a storage of five milliards 
of cubic metres of water. 

The question before us is—how are these five milliards to be 
obtained ? 

The Aswan dam, if raised, will provide water for another half 
million acres ; but, even supposing this be done, there will still be four 
milliards of cubic metres to be eventually provided. 

The depression in the western desert—known as the Wadi Rayyan 
—has been proposed as a reservoir. It is very possible that it may 
one day be made use of for this purpose, but, owing to its situation, it 
would probably be best reserved until such time as the question of 
reclaiming and irrigating the shallow lakes which border the northern 
delta shall become one of urgency. 

It is probable that storage reservoirs, of sufficient capacity to 
store the required four milliards, can be constructed in the Nile valley, 
somewhere between the second and the sixth cataracts. This 
cannot, however, be stated with certainty until the survey of the 
cataracts—now in progress—shall have been completed. Meanwhile, 
supposing it were possible to construct such reservoirs, it would be 
impossible to fill them with water, unless the winter supply in the 
river, brought down from the south, be largely increased. Those 
responsible for irrigation in Egypt are well aware that under present 
conditions, in a year of low supply, it would only just be possible 
to store another milliard of water above the Aswan dam, if raised as 
proposed. I say this would be just possible, but in doing so the 
extreme limit of water available for storage would be reached, and 
undoubtedly the winter navigation of the Nile, between Aswan and 
Cairo, would suffer very considerably. In order, then, to find the 
extra water required, some means must be found of increasing the flow 
of the Upper Nile during the periods of winter, spring, and early 
summer. 
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Now, as to the irrigation requirements of the Soudan. 
The area of cultivable land in the Soudan may almost be termed 
limited, as a far larger area exists than could ever be irrigated by 
2 Nile, supposing that its waters were entirely devoted to such a 
irpose. The irrigation limits, then, are those due to the water 
vailable, the physical features of the country, and the density of 
sopulation. Large tracts, however, are blessed with a bounteous 
ra'nfall, and much of the area is so scantily populated that it may be 
ft out of the present calculation. It will be amply sufficient, for 
'| present needs, to select those tracts which, from their favourable 
tuation, appear to be most likely to bring in a return for money 

pended. Among such areas are the lands of the north-eastern 
hezira—namely, the land lying between the two Niles. To these 
nay be added the tracts bordering the east bank of the Blue Nile. 
‘he extent of land that can be irrigated must depend entirely upon 
he amount of water that the proposed new works can secure for the 
ummer irrigation of this country, but, if a few million acres can be 
ius benefited, ample provision will have been made for the wants of 
1e next generation of Soudanese. 

In a recent report upon the basin of the Upper Nile’ I recom- 
ynded that all summer water available in the Blue Nile should be 
ude use of for the Soudan alone, while the waters of the White Nile 

nould be reserved for Egypt and the river valley between Khartoum 
id Aswan. I venture to think that this recommendation is a sound 
ie, and it is certainly logical. The richest lands in the Soudan 
namely, those I have alluded to above—can only be watered by means 
of the Blue Nile. The White Nile, owing to its feeble slope, is not 
itable for any large irrigation schemes, and, moreover, the lands 
ljoining it are not nearly so rich as those upon the Blue Nile. As 
is immaterial to Egypt from whence its water shall be derived, 
. maintain that the White Nile must be used as a carrying channel 
or conveying water to that country, while the Blue Nile water must 
ve reserved for the benefit of the countries adjoining it, which can 
he irrigated by no other means. The projects, with the proposed 
xpenditure, may then be divided into two categories : those relating 
0 the White Nile, which will benefit Egypt; and those on the Blue 
Nile, which will benefit the Soudan alone. 

I will discuss the schemes regarding the White Nile first, as they 
re not only larger, but infinitely more difficult to pronounce definitely 
pon than those contemplated for the Blue Nile. In order to com- 
rehend what is proposed it will be necessary to study the accom- 
anying map. 

It will be seen that the Bahr-el-Gebel, or White Nile, leaves the 
‘ataract region and enters the marshes, near the Belgian port of 

Rejaf, and down-stream of the Bedden Rapids. For the purposes of 
* Foreign Office Blue-Book, Egypt (No. 2), 1901. 
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this note this point may be considered to be Gondokoro, the Uganda 
frontier station, which is situated a few miles to the north. 

Between Gondokoro and Bor—a distance of 109 miles—the river 
is bordered by wide swamps, but does not enter the great marshes, 
in which the ‘sudd’ blocks occur, until the latter point is reached. 
Consequently, although improvement of the channel between the two 
places will be requisite, in order to enable it to carry the extra water 
required, the work will be comparatively straightforward, and, in any 
case, no alternative line exists. This portion of the scheme is, of 
course, common to all projects for improving the White Nile. What 
is required here is the widening and deepening of the channel, upon a 
sufficient scale, and the closing of all the spills by which the river 
water is wasted in the marshes. 

North of Bor, however, there are several alternative proposals, 
and it is here that the real difficulties commence. I should mention 
that what is called Bor consists merely of a collection of Dinka 
villages, but this place becomes important from the point of view of 
our schemes as being the last point where the high bank—on the 
east—abuts upon the river before the latter loses itself in the great 
swamps. I have said that, in all our schemes for increasing the 
Egyptian water supply, we must turn to the White Nile. Although 
at the sources of this river Nature has provided water in abundance, 
she has tantalisingly erected an effectual barrier to its being made 
use of, in the shape of the vast marshes, through which the river 
struggles for nearly five hundred miles, and in which it loses more 
than half its volume. All our aims must then be directed to devising 
some means by which this waste may be averted, and by which the 
lost river may be enabled to pass through the swamps in un- 
diminished volume. 

I have mentioned that the first reach of the river—from Gondo- 
koro to Bor—has a length of 109 miles. The projects for further 
remodelling the Upper Nile must all lie within the reach between 
Bor and the junction‘of the Sobat with the White Nile—a distance 
of some 444 miles, as measured upon the river itself. 

A further reference to the map will show that, at 366 miles below 
Bor, the Bahr-el-Ghazal meets the Bahr-el-Gebel—the junction 
forming a shallow sheet of water known as Lake No, and called by the 
Arabs ‘ Moghren-el-Buhur,’ or the Meeting of the Rivers. Also, it 
will be observed that, from below Bor, somewhere in the marshes, 
a loop of the Bahr-el-Gebel runs to the east, conveying a portion of 
its waters through the swamps, and rejoining the White Nile between 
Lake No and the Sobat junction. This loop is known as the Bahr-el- 
Zaraf, or Giraffe River, and is formed by numerous spills from the 
Bahr-el-Gebel. In its upper course this river is difficult to trace, 
but lower down it has a well-defined channel. It is not easy to 
make the above explanations clear and comprehensible ; the nomen- 
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clature of these rivers is so perplexing. I hope, however, that the 
map will render assistance in this respect, and, in order to understand 
what is proposed, it is indispensable that these names should be 
borne in mind. 

The problem, then, before us is—how best to improve the river, 
between Bor and the Sobat junction, so as to secure that the summer 
supply passing the former point from Gondokoro shall be delivered 
at the Sobat junction with as small amount of loss as is possible. 

Obviously, the natural way to do this, and that which would occur 
to everyone first visiting these rivers, or studying their course upon 
the map, would be to take up and improve either the Bahr-el-Gebel 
or the Bahr-el-Zaraf—widening and deepening the one or the other, 
by means of dredgers, and, at the same time, closing all its outlets 
into the marshes, so as to render it capable of carrying the required 
supply. I may mention that neither of these channels is at present 
at all capable of doing this. The Bahr-el-Gebel, which is the main 
stream and by far the larger of the two, can, under present conditions, 
only carry one-third of the future required supply. The Bahr-el- 
Zaraf, again, has a very much smaller section, and is even less fitted 
for what is required. Neither of these streams has any banks at 
all, and, were any extra water turned into them, it would only spill 
over into the marshes and be lost by evaporation, and by the absorp- 
tion of the water-weeds which cover this area. 

In my last year’s report, to which allusion has already been made,‘ 
I described an alternative scheme which, if feasible, is to my mind, a 
great improvement upon either of the others. The original idea for 
this scheme was first suggested to me by Mr. J. 8. Beresford, late 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India. 

I will describe it. 

Between Bor and the Sobat junction, the Nile takes a great bend 
to the west. A straight line drawn between these two points, upon 
a meridian, would not only shorten the distance between them very 
considerably, but would pass through dry land, leaving the entire 
swamp area well to the west of it. The project then is to cut a 
channel—between Bor and the Sobat junction—sufficiently large to 
take the entire future summer discharge of the Upper Nile, but not 
large enough to take in the flood-water. This last is an important 
point. I will explain why. 

When I first passed through the ‘sudd’ in the year 1900, 
and for several years after, I was under the impression that— 
although in summer (when the river is low) the waste through the 
marshes was excessive—during flood, when the volume is large, the 
mass of the river water passed through the swamps and found its 
way into the White Nile, down-stream of them, with but little 
diminution. Consequently, all my earlier projects for improvement 

‘ Foreign Office Blue-Book, Egypt (1002), 1901. 
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were based upon the idea that it was necessary so to widen the 
river, through the marshes, as to render it capable of carrying the 
entire flood discharge passing Gondokoro. It was not until the 
*sudd’ had been removed, and I was able to obtain a series of con- 
secutive measurements of the discharges, above and below the obstacle, 
that I realised that my first impression had been erroneous, and that 
the greater the volume of water arriving at the south end of the 
marshes, the larger is the proportion of loss in that issuing from their 
northern extremity. Further, it was not until two years ago that I 
grasped the real solution of the problem—namely, that these marshes 
provide a magnificent natural escape for the flood-water, and that 
all our efforts should be devoted to encouraging it to spread over 
them, and be thus wasted and evaporated, while the precious summer 
water is confined to a well-defined and satisfactorily constructed 
channel of its own, and conveyed to the north with comparatively 
little waste. All the present schemes are based upon this idea, which 
has immensely simplified the problem to be solved. 

Now, in the case of the remodelling of the existing channels—the 
Bahr-el-Gebel and the Bahr-el-Zaraf—there are certain disadvantages 
and difficulties, to which I will afterwards allude, in the way of so 
constructing either channel that it may carry the entire summer 
water supply, and yet permit of the flood-water escaping into the 
marshes. In the case of the proposed new cut, from Bor to the Sobat, 
such difficulties do not arise. 

A masonry regulator (with a lock for navigation) would be built 
at the head of the new channel, while another masonry regulator 
would be constructed across the river bed at Bor. The new cut 
would thus assume the character of a large artificial canal, and, by 
means of the two regulators, the most perfect control over its dis- 
charge, and over that of the river, would be secured. Thus, in winter 
and in summer, when it was desired to pass down all the water in the 
river to the north, the head regulator of the new channel would be 
completely opened, and the regulator across the Nile would be closed. 
At this time no water would pass into the marshes. In flood the 
reverse would be the case. The Nile regulator would be fully opened, 
so that the flood water could pass through and lose itself in the swamps, 
while the head of the new channel would be so regulated upon that 
only so much water would be permitted to pass down it as was 
required for navigation. It must be remembered that, at this season, 
no water is required in the White Nile from the south, as the Sobat 
discharge, during the flood months, takes the place of the Bahr-el- 
Gebel water and arrests the latter entirely. 

Undoubtedly this project is a most attractive one, and to my 
mind—always supposing that further detailed studies shall not prove 
it to be impracticable—it is the soundest of all those under considera- 
tion for improving the Upper Nile. It requires no technical know- 
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ledge to understand and appreciate how great would be the advantages 
to be gained by the construction of such a diversion of the river. The 
present long winding channel through the marshes would be replaced 
by a straight cut, through dry land, very much shorter than the 
existing line. This cut would be under complete control, owing to 
the regulator at its head. There should be comparatively little loss 
throughout its length, as the velocity would be considerable, and its 
alignment would take it well to the east of the swamps. The earth 
derived from the excavation of the channel would form wide banks 
on either side, which would form good lines of communication, even 
during the rainy season, and upon which the trans-continental tele- 
graph line, and even the railway—should this last ever be constructed 
ht with advantage be placed. No obstruction would be caused 
to the drainage east of the channel, which would flow, most probably, 
into the Khor Filus, a drainage line running parallel to the new cut. 
Lastly, the flood water would not enter the new channel at all—beyond 
the amount actually required for navigation—but would spread all 
over the marshes and be lost by evaporation. In this way a perfect 
control over the Upper Nile could at all seasons be obtained. 
[ give here the approximate distances between Gondokoro and the 
Sobat junction by the three respective schemes I have mentioned 
I ought to say that the length of the proposed new channel, between 


3or and the Sobat, is, approximately, 210 miles. 
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These figures show how great is the advantage, as regards distance, 
to be gained by the new channel. 

I do not consider that any of the objections that I have seen 
brought forward against this project militate seriously against its 
soundness. My own objection to it, and that which, to my mind, 
may cause its abandonment, is the probable cost of such a work. 
This must necessarily be very great, and it is quite possible that 
it may prove to be so excessive as to be prohibitive. Until the 
levelled survey has been completed it is useless to speculate upon 
this point, as it is impossible to prepare any estimate which can 
be, in the slightest degree, an accurate one. It may be that the 


longitudinal slope of the country between Bor and the Sobat may 


prove to be so feeble that a very large cross-section of channel will 
be entailed, and consequently an immense cube of excavation. On 
the other hand, it may be that the great gain in distance secured by 
this channel may compensate for this extra cube, as compared with 
the other projects. We cannot yet say, and must await the detailed 
survey. 


Another objection that occurs to me as regards the new channel, 
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though not so serious as the foregoing, lies in the difficulties of its 
execution, and the time that the work might take to complete. | 
hope, however, that, with the progress made in recent years in the 
way of perfecting types of hydraulic dredgers and steam excavators, 
it may be found that such difficulties may not prove to be so great 
as they at present appear. It must be understood that, whatever 
may be the project finally selected, machinery must be made use of 
in its execution, as the employment of hand labour upon a large 
scale in these regions is quite out of the question. 

[ will now return to the alternative projects connected with the 
White Nile: namely, the improvement of the Bahr-el-Gebel or the 
Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

[ will premise by saying that, in my opinion, the decision as to 
which of these two channels should be selected must almost entirely 
depend upon the comparative amount of the estimates, resulting 
from the detailed studies now in progress. From any other point 
of view but that of cost, [ do not think there is very much to be said 
in favour of one scheme over the other. The Bahr-el-Gebel is the 
larger and the deeper channel, and consequently would require a 
smaller cube of work—to secure the required section—than would 
the Bahr-el-Zaraf. On the other hand, the distance between the two 
given points is less by the line of the Bahr-el-Zaraf than by the Bahr- 
el-Gebel, and one advantage of using the former channel would 
be that it could be made use of for carrying the summer water 
alone, and could be provided with a regulating head, which might 
be closed in flood. By such an arrangement, the Bahr-el-Gebel would 
remain in its existing state, and the flood-water would be escaped 
into the marshes as at present. Each of the two projects presents 
certain advantages and certain disadvantages, and the question 
practically resolves itself into one of cost. In either case very heavy 
work will be entailed in widening and deepening the channels. This 
work can only be carried out by means of powerful dredgers, and, 
when the great length of these lines is taken into account, it is evident 
that the cost of the work will be very heavy. 

The only advantages which, to my mind, can be claimed for selecting 
one or other of these rivers for improvement, in place of constructing 
the new channel, are those of economy and of the comparatively 
short time within which the work might possibly be completed. These 
are strong arguments in their favour, I admit. The economy would 
probably be considerable, in spite of the extra length, as a large 
portion of the section of channel required exists already. Again, it 
would be easy to employ as many dredgers as were thought necessary 
on either river, all working simultaneously, throughout the entire 
length of the line. On the Bor-Sobat channel the difficulty of attacking 
the work at several different points at once is one of the drawbacks 
to the project, as it is of course most important that such a work, 
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once decided upon, should be completed in as short a time as 
possible. 

On the other hand, the objections to remodelling either of the 
existing branches of the Bahr-el-Gebel are numerous. 

In the first place, when completed they will be still swamp rivers, 
traversing vast marshes, and will always so remain. In the second 
place, the water-levels at Lake No will be raised, and the flood of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal still further checked than at present, while the drainage 
of the marshes will be unable to run off at all. 

I also fear that it will be found extremely difficult to design 
machinery which will effectually remove the dense tangle of reeds and 
papyrus which borders these rivers on either side. This growth 
requires to be seen in order that this difficulty may be fully appreciated. 
Certainly no suction dredger could touch it, and it would require very 
special plant to remove it, on the large scale that would be necessary. 

My chief objection, however, to the Bahr-el-Gebel lies in the doubt 
which exists, in my mind, regarding the stability of the marshes, 
through which it passes, in years of high flood. No one who has not 
visited these areas under varying conditions of water-level can realise 
how unstable can be their condition at times. I can never forget the 
sight I saw on this river in the year 1900, at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when strong winds prevailed. At that time, hundreds 
of acres of apparently solid ground, covered with reeds, were set in 
motion by the action of the winds and water, and drifted about in the 
lagoons bordering the river, eventually breaking into its channel 
and blocking it. In a few hours’ time a solid mass was formed, con- 
sisting of earth and vegetation, several hundred yards in length and 
nearly twenty feet thick. This mass was so speedily compressed 
by the force of the confined water that it attained a solidity sufficient 
for an elephant to have crossed it with impunity. The sight of 
these drifting islands, and the resistless manner in which they forced 
their way into the river, and in which their masses piled one above the 
other, impressed me greatly. It is only fair to state that, since the 
removal of the ‘sudd,’ the conditions of the Bahr-el-Gebel appear 
to have become more stable than before, but I cannot help feeling 
that what has once happened may again do so, and that if this river 
is widened to any considerable extent—and even if spill weirs are 
made upon either side to allow of the flood-water escaping into the 
marshes—an excessive flood may one day come down from the south 
and the channel may again be wrecked, and again blocked by ‘ sudd’ 
at several points of its course. It was for this reason that I, in my last 
year’s report, advocated taking up the Bahr-el-Zaraf and improving it, 
rather than the Bahr-el-Gebel, and allowing the latter to remain in its 
present condition. Until we have fuller information and a complete 
set of levelled sections of both rivers before us, with which we can 
prepare definite estimates, we must postpone any decision regarding 
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them. None of our studies are as yet complete. During the last 
few years a large amount of important data has been collected, 
but much more requires to be supplied. It is imperative that we 
should be absolutely certain of our facts before we commit ourselves 
definitely to any particular scheme. 

Before leaving the question of the White Nile I must say a few 
words regarding one portion of the general project, which is of supreme 
importance, and which must largely affect all future schemes. I allude 
to the regulation of the Albert lake by means of a masonry regulator 
to be constructed somewhere below the Nile outlet. I have en- 
deavoured to show how important is the influence of this lake upon the 
river, and such a work has always been contemplated as a sequence 
of the improvement of the river,through the marshes. I have now 
come to the conclusion that this work ought to be carried out simul- 
taneously with that of the remodelling of the Bahr-el-Gebel. My 
present opinion is based upon the information recently collected 
regarding this lake, which has induced a better comprehension of 
the part which it plays as regards the Nile discharge. Formerly, 
I only looked upon the construction of this regulator from the point 
of view of raising the lake-levels, and of thus increasing its capacity 
as a storage reservoir. I now see that such a work is the only method 
of securing permanency of supply in the river. I will explain what I 
mean. The Bahr-el-Gebel, or the Upper White Nile, derives its 
supply from two sources—the waters of the Albert Nyanza, and those 
of the numerous torrents which feed it in its course between the lake 
and Gondokoro. All our latest information goes to show that, of the 
amount of water which passes Gondokoro during the three months 
of flood,’ about one half is supplied by the lake itself, and the other 
half by the tributary rivers. If, then, a regulator were built across 
the river at or near the outlet, it could be closed, either partially or 
entirely, during the flood period, and the river thus allowed to depend 
for its supply upon the tributaries alone. In this way the amount of 
flood-water reaching the marshes would be reduced by about one half, 
and the danger of the improved channel being wrecked would be 
enormously diminished. Moreover, throughout this time, with the 
closure of the regulator, the lake-level up-stream of the work would 
be rising, and water would be thus stored, which could afterwards 
be made use of for increasing the supply when the torrents had run 
off and were again dry. 

Such a work would give a power of controlling the river impossible 
to obtain in any other manner, and I consider this regulator to be 
the key to the whole question of the improvement of the Upper Nile. 
Sir William Willcocks has long urged its construction, and I entirely 
agree with him. Of course, until the river is remodelled through 
the marshes it is useless to consider the question of regulating 
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at the lake outlet, but now that the projects for improving the river 
appear likely to take definite shape, in a near future, [ consider it 
imperative that the designs for a regulator at Lake Albert should be 
also studied and prepared, and that the execution of both works 
should be simultaneous. Even if the Bor-Sobat channel be decided 
upon, such a work is necessary, as only by this means can the extra 
supply be stored in the lake and brought down to the White Nile. 
If, on the other hand, the improvement of either the Bahr-el-Gebel 
or the Bahr-el-Zaraf be decided upon, then its construction is in- 
dispensable, not merely for storage purposes, but because by such 
means alone can the floods be controlled and a permanency of supply 
secured in the Upper Nile. The amount of water brought into the 
rivers by the torrents would of course be variable, as these streams 
come down in a series of heavy flushes and subside as quickly as they 
rise. With a telegraph line from Khartoum to the Albert lake, 
however, and a few stations for recording the river-levels, and the 
rainfall between its outlet and Gondokoro, it would be possible to 
know exactly what was happening in the Upper Nile valley, and to 
regulate the lake outlet as required. 

I have now said all that I have to say regarding the projects for 
the White Nile, and I only trust that I have made my meaning clear. 
I have far exceeded the space I had intended to allot to this river, and 
I must consequently curtail my remarks concerning the Blue Nile. 
Fortunately, the schemes projected for this river are comparatively 
simple ones, and are limited in their extent by the amount of water 
available. On the Blue Nile there is no question of a steady supply 
throughout the year, as, notwithstanding its great volume during 
flood, it is practically dry during the spring months. Unless, then, 
it is possible to store water, and to make good the deficiency, all 
projects in connection with this river must be limited to those for flood 
and winter irrigation only. Were it not for the fact that the Blue Nile 
has its sources in, and for a great part of its course runs through, 
Abyssinian territory, the problem of water storage would be a simple 
one. In Lake Tsana a perfect natural reservoir exists, which might, 
by the medium of a few comparatively small works, be rendered 
capable of impounding water suflicient for the perennial irrigation 
of the countries bordering the Blue Nile. Unfortunately, the political 
difficulties connected with this question are so considerable that this 
attractive project must be regarded as definitely abandoned, or, 
at all events, relegated to a very distant future. It may be found 
possible, although I doubt its being so, to find a site suitable for 
& reservoir of limited capacity somewhere among the rapids of the 


Blue Nile valley, within Soudan territory. ‘The slope of the river is, 


however, so very great that a dam, to be of any use at all for storage, 
would have to be raised to a great height. Moreover, no storage of 
the Blue Nile waters, when in flood, could be attempted on account 
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of the sediment they contain at that season. As soon as they become 
clear and free from deposit, their volume is so diminished that there 
is very little left to store. It seems, then, almost certain that any 
idea of perennial irrigation, south of Khartoum, upon an extended 
scale must, for the present at all events, be abandoned, and all future 
schemes devoted to those for the development of winter and flood 
irrigation. This is no matter for serious regret. In the first place, 
it appears probable that many of the more valuable crops, such as 
cotton or sugar-cane, could be raised in these localities if planted 
during the flood and irrigated throughout the winter. Should this 
prove to be the case, then the problem has been solved. If not, then 
the country must turn its attention to other produce suitable to the 
periods when water is abundant. I have, in every report that I have 
written upon the Soudan, insisted that the true future of the areas 
bordering the Blue Nile lies rather in the raising of cereals and food 
crops than in cotton or sugar-cane. This opinion has been confirmed 
as my knowledge of the country has increased. Both the Ghezira 
and the Eastern Provinces appear to be eminently suited to the pro- 
duction of wheat. Should this view prove to be correct, and I am 
convinced that it will be so, then their future is assured as, with the 
completion o: the Nile-Red Sea Railway, the market for their produce 
will lie, so to speak, at their very door. The Hedjaz will certainly 
take all the wheat (and probably the dhurra as well) that can be 
poured into it from the Soudan, and, with the facilities for transport 
that will be given by the railway, and by the new harbour at Port 
Soudan, it should be possible to deliver this produce at almost any 
port on the eastern coast of the Red Sea at a price that will enable 
the Soudan to compete successfully with India and other sources 
of supply. 

In order to introduce such a scheme of irrigation into the Soudan 
upon a large scale, one or more barrages, or weirs, must be constructed 
on the Blue Nile, somewhere between the point where it issues from 
the hills and Khartoum. These works, which will raise the water-levels 
of the river, must be accompanied by large distributary canals on 
either bank. It is possible that a system of basins and canals may be 
found most suitable to the requirements of the country. In this 
manner the fullest advantage could be taken of the flood-water, as 
well as of the winter supply. Such basins, if covering a large area, 
would render service to Egypt, by withdrawing a considerable volume 
of water from the river when at its maximum, and thus reducing 
the risk of disastrous floods in the northern Nile valley. 

There are several minor projects connected with Soudan irriga- 
tion, some of which are at present under study. Among these may 
be instanced those for the utilisation of the flood-waters of the Gash, 
Rahad, Dinder and Atbara, all of which are flood rivers, and dry 
during the summer months. Want of space forbids me to do more 
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than mention them. Although the projects connected with the 
Blue Nile are of considerable magnitude and will involve large ex- 
penditure, none of them present any special difficulties, or in any way 
involve problems like those connected with the improvement of the 
White Nile. 

I trust I have made it clear that the future contains schemes, in 
connection with the Nile, which, if realised, will dwarf all that has 
hitherto been done in the direction of controlling and making use of 
the waters of that river. The task before the irrigation engineers of 
Egypt is no small one, and may almost be styled colossal. The more 
this task is understood, the larger it seems. So far-reaching must it 
be in its effects, and so disastrous might any misapprehension of the 
issues at stake prove to be, that no amount of study must be grudged 
in the preparation of the projects, and no scheme must be finally 
adopted until the fullest amount of information possible to obtain 
regarding it has been collected. Such study will take time and will 
cost money, but this is unavoidable. There is no question of hurry, 
and no pressure, involving a commencement of the work before the 
project has been thoroughly thought out and studied, must be permitted. 
When, as in this case, projects are contemplated which mean inter- 
ference with Nature upon an extended stale, it is advisable to marshal 
for the contest every force and argument that can possibly render 
service. Large, however, as the proposed undertakings will be, 
none of them are impossible. If thoroughly studied beforehand, and 
if the works once commenced be carried out resolutely and carefully, 
without undue haste, but without undue slowness, then I feel confident 
of their success. It is quite possible that the experience which must 
be gained during the progress of the works may cause modifications 
in many of their details, but there can be no change in the main 
lines of the different projects if, as I have insisted upon, they have 
been carefully thought out beforehand. 

The expenditure of money must necessarily be very large, involving 
many millions, but the records of irrigation works in Egypt have 
given ample proof that such expenditure is highly remunerative, 
and brings in a marvellously quick return. Should the programme 
that I have attempted to sketch in these pages be successfully accom- 
plished, very important results will have been secured. 

Egypt will benefit by the extension of perennial irrigation through- 
out the entire length and breadth of its river valley from Aswan to 
the Mediterranean. A large portion of the Soudan will be restored 
to a state of prosperity far exceeding that for which it was once 
renowned. The rich floods of the Blue Nile, and its tributary rivers, 
will be made use of to render fertile the tracts of country watered 
by those streams, instead of passing through them without benefit as 


is now the case. The deplorable waste of water in the dreary swamps 
of the White Nile will be obviated, and the waters of Lake Albert will 
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pass down undiminished to Egypt, where they will mean wealth to 
the landowner, and gladden the heart of the tiller of the soil. Most 
important of all, a control over the waters of the great river will 
have been secured, from its sources to the sea, which will render it 
possible to regulate its flow at all seasons, almost as easily and as 
effectually as if it were one of the great canals of the Egyptian irriga- 
tion system. 

Such results are, I venture to think, well worth striving for, even 
if their attainment involves a large expenditure of money and perhaps 
of life. The last item is, I fear, equally inevitable with the former. 
The extreme unhealthiness of the entire region in which these works 
must be carried out, and the exposure to the climate at all seasons 
which their execution must entail to the working staff, will, I am 
afraid, mean loss of health to many of those engaged upon them. 

Even so, the object aimed at is worthy of such a sacrifice, and I 
feel sure that no such considerations will deter Englishmen from 
coming forward and giving their services for the attainment of such 
noble ends. 

In conclusion, I will quote some words of Lord Cromer’s, taken 
from his latest report upon the finances and administration of Egypt. 
His lordship lays stress upon the close connection existing between 
Egypt and the Soudan, and emphasises the dependency of the former 
upon the latter country for its water supply : in other words, for its 
existence. 

He says: 

The Soudan, far from being useless, is a priceless possession to Egypt. It 
was always sufficiently obvious that the Power which held the headwaters of 
the Nile commanded the Egyptian supply, and that—if the supply were to be 
increased—the scene of action would have to be, not in Egypt itself, but in the 
most remote provinces of the Soudan. 

I commend these words to all Egyptians. 

W. E. Garsti. 





THE DEFENCE OF INDIA 


I owz an apology to the readers of this influential Review for placing 
before them the following observations. It may well be considered 
extremely rash for a non-military man to express any opinion on such 
a technical subject as the one which I propose to treat in this paper, 
knowing, as I do, that the ablest men in the service of this Empire, 
and some of the most instructed of our public writers have made the 
subject a life-long study, and have devoted their most careful atten- 
tion to it, more especially since the first Afghan war. For another 
reason also an apology is, I think, due from me to my readers, since, 
although acquainted with it from my childhood, the English language 
is not my mother tongue, and it may perhaps be hazardous for me to 
give expression to my thoughts and views in a language that is not 
my own. My excuse for doing so is that for more than eight years I 
have studied the question of the defence of India in its wider aspects 
with great care, and I may add that I have read, and in some cases re- 
read, most of the valuable books, articles, and despatches which 
have at any time been published on the subject. Moreover, being 
myself an Asiatic, I have not only had opportunities of visiting many 
of the regions which form the landward boundaries of India to the 
west, north, and east ; but I have regularly received from people in 
those climes various kinds of information that do not ordinarily reach 
the ears of the soldier or the statesman. 

For the same reason I have had the good fortune of becoming 
acquainted with the state of political affairs in Arabia, Persia, Meso- 
potamia, Afghanistan, and Chinese Turkestan. Knowing the political 
condition of the peoples of those countries, I have been irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that the maintenance of British rule in India is of 
vital necessity for the welfare of its 300 millions of people. It was 
this conclusion which turned my attention to the interesting problem 
how to safeguard India not only against foreign invasion, but also 
iwainst the equally dangerous process, in the long run, of the increase 
of foreign moral influence within her borders. There are, if one care- 


fully considers the matter, only two Powers which can ever really 

dangerously threaten British rule in India: China and Russia. The 

other European Powers in Asia, and also the Japanese, depend on the 
367 
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sea for their communications, and so long as British naval supremacy 


is assured, they can never become sources of real danger to India, 
The Asiatic States, with the exception of China, have, on the other 
hand, neither the population nor the resources for ever becoming a 
real menace to India. We will in this article assume that China is 
going to remain asleep for several decades longer, and that her thoughts 
will be given rather to maintaining her own independence than to 
plans of aggression. We can make this assumption with the greater 
readiness, because the long-predicted awakening of China may by 
some special decree of Providence never come at all. 

We may, therefore, devote all our attention to Russia, since she 
alone has shown a desire to extend her dominions towards India. As 
a rodent gnaws ceaselessly through every barrier and obstacle placed 
in its path, and whenever disturbed or interrupted, stops gnawing 
for a time only to resume it with all the greater vigour—so Russia 
has gnawed her way through Central Asia, drawing ever nearer and 
nearer to the frontiers of India. One of the favourite methods in 
this process with which we have become familiar has been the sending 
of ‘ scientific expeditions’ to the regions marked down for conquest. 
Another has been the employment of natives of the country coveted 
for the purpose of weakening its indigenous Government, and then 
when the fruit had become ripe to pluck it. Sometimes, indeed, as 
on ‘the bloody day of Geok Tepe,’ Russia has advanced with a big 
army ; but, although the method has varied, the result has been the 
same, and it has gratified Russia’s tremendous desire to come south 
wards, and right on to the Indian frontier. 

Those who in any way have taken part in the discussion on the 
question of our relations with Russia in Asia may be divided, roughly 
speaking, into two main classes. Each of these classes may consist 
of several subdivisions differing from each other in questions of detail, 
but we need only concern ourselves with the two main bodies enun- 
ciating opposing principles. The first is composed of those who 
advocate a ‘ forward policy ’ so that the boundaries of Russia in Central 
Asia may become contiguous to those of the British Empire of India 
on the west and north; and, perhaps, also, on the north-east. In 
India these persons are known as favouring what is called ‘ a running 
frontier’ with Russia. 

The second class of authorities advocate the interposition of a 
wide neutral zone—really independent buffer States—between the 
possessions of Russia and the boundaries of India proper. I frankly 
confess that I belong to the latter class, and I will here state my 
reasons for this, briefly, but without any reservation. 

It must ever be remembered that the position of England in India 
is essentially and fundamentally different from that of the French 
Government in France, or of the German in Germany, or even of the 
Russian Government in Central Asia. The Power that rules in France 
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and Germany is not alien to the people. The nation in those countries, 
if dissatisfied with its Government, whether it be a confederation of 
dynasties as in Germany or a Republic as in France, can change it 
and set up some fresh system. But in such cases it would always be 
only the form of the Government and the personnel of the administra- 
tion that would be changed. Without going into the question of a 
‘social contract’ on which some philosophers based the origin of 
every Government, it is enough for our purpose to say that the 
indigenous government of every country must owe its origin, or is 
assumed to owe its origin, to the expressed or implied consensus of 
its people, or of the large majority of them. The Government which 
exercised authority in England after the Norman conquest may at 
its inception have been foreign; but in the course of centuries the 
rulers and the ruled have become welded and fused into one people 
and one nation. Thus to-day it cannot be said that the ruling dynasty 
in Great Britain is a foreign dynasty, or that Great Britain is governed 
by foreign rulers. Similarly the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, and 
the Romanofis, and in Persia the Kajjars, and in China the Manchus, 
may or may not have been foreigners in those countries when they 
began to rule: but now not one of those States can be considered to 
be under foreign rule in the sense in which India is at the present 
time. The present rulers of India have found themselves therein 
either by conquest, or by force of circumstances, or by the will of 
Providence, but certainly not by the will of its peoples. 

Nor is there any likelihood of the rulers and the ruled, within the 
next few centuries, becoming fused or welded into one nation or one 
people in the European sense of the words. To begin with, there is 
po Indian nation at present, and even if in time the peoples of the 
country get fused into a single nation, they will differ too much in 
colour, race, and climatic characteristics ever to become one with 
their English fellow subjects. For the last half century a belief has 
been gaining ground in this congeries of races, which has now deepened 
into a conviction with the majority, that alien as the British rule is 
in India, it is the best of all the governments that the country has 
ever possessed, and that under its tutelage India has prospered, and 


its peoples advanced in a manner unapproached during any period of 
the past. Beyond a doubt the majority of the Indian peoples are con- 
vinced of the benefits of British rule, and feel devoted loyalty to the 
person of their Emperor. 


But among 300 millions of people, there must be naturally some 
who from motives of self-interest or through sheer folly, or false ideas 
of nationalism, or merely from a desire for change and variety—since 
the present reign of law must appear to some as dreadfully dull—could 
be seduced from their loyalty to an alien Government, and would 
fall easy victims to the intrigues or the specious promises of Russia, 


if once that country became a neighbour of India, and if its railways 
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were united with the Indian lines. It must be remembered that the 
Russian official classes are perfect adepts in intrigue, and that they 
would be profuse in making promises as to a coming millennium for 
all Asiatic races under Russia. Even already some Russian intriguers 
who have reached India have promised the establishment of a thousand 
native dynasties. 

But even if Russia did not lend herself to intrigue, her very pre- 
sence on the other side of the boundaries of India would be a disturbing 
element, for it would unsettle the native mind and create new hopes 
and new aspirations. It was Lord Dalhousie who said: ‘ We enjoy 
peace because we are strong.’ This remark is as true to-day as it 
was more than half a century ago. But the causes of strength are 
not merely military, moral, and economical. One main cause is the 
absence of another strong and rival Power in the immediate vicinity, 
and having its boundaries contiguous to those of India. Russia, in 
Central Asia, has but 10 millions of Asiatics to govern, while England 
in India has 300 millions. Knowing what Russia is, I say that if her 
territory lay immediately on the other side of the Indian frontier, it 
would prove a very hotbed for fostering sedition and disloyalty in 
India. Moreover, the constant and unrestrained intercourse that 
would necessarily follow between that territory and India would result 
in the spreading of such sedition and disloyalty throughout India as 
might lead to constant troubles, and eventually to the weakening of 
the authority of the British Government, and possibly even to its 
overthrow. 

For these reasons certain regions west, north, and east of India 
should be kept as buffers between that country and Russia, and 
Russia should be made to understand distinctly that any overstepping 
of the limits which may be thus set to her ambition would be treated 
as a casus belli, and would be followed by hostilities. Great Britain 
should also make up her mind to fight once for all to keep Russia out 
of the neutral zone or buffer region. 

What are the regions that we must keep Russia out of ? Since 
the object of keeping her away from these regions is not essentially 
military, but rathér fundamentally to prevent her disturbing India, 
we must carefully consider what are the lands that do influence Indian 
thought, and that are near enough to be frequented by Indians. For 
reasons historical as well as geographical, because these lands have 
been closely associated with the destinies of India, I would suggest 
that the regions to be kept as a neutral zone should begin with Meso- 
potamia in the extreme west, and include the Shat-ul-Arab, the Hassa, 
and Oman along the western shore of the Persian Gulf. Coming 
further east, the whole of Persia, south of Azerbaijan, Teheran, and 
Khorassan, forms an essential part of the buffer region, as also does 
the kingdom of Afghanistan. I would also include the southern 
districts of the present province of Chinese Turkestan with the im- 
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portant towns of Yarkand and Khotan, Thibet, and lastly the two 
Chinese provinces of Szechuan and Yunnan. 

I have now named the territories which it appears to me to be 
necessary to preserve as a neutral zone for the security of India. 
Possibly these may be considered too extensive, and a more restricted 
area may be deemed sufficient, and certainly it may be allowed that 
some of the regions indicated can be left untouched and undefined for 
the present. But whatever is considered necessary and sufficient 
should be declared ‘ a neutral zone’ after due deliberation by England 
as a whole, and not by a single party, and the Empire should unani- 
mously accept that decision as a sort of Monroe Doctrine for Asia to 
be defended and enforced at all hazards by ‘ war from pole to pole’ 
(to use the words of the great and distinguished author of Russia in 
Central Asia) against any European Power that directly or indirectly 
sought to predominate over any part of the zone thus defined. 

However, England, in order to enforce the policy of a neutral 
zone, must herself observe the self-denying ordinance, and not allow 
herself to be led by the advocates of a forward policy, or those officers 
who are tired of Afghan arrogance and Persian and Chinese pusil- 
lanimity, into acquiring a predominant position in any part of the 
neutral zone under one pretext or another. If, for example, instead 
of interfering with the affairs of Afghanistan, and constantly fretting 
because we have no railways and no politicals in that country, or seek- 
ing to forcibly extend ‘influence’ there, we took care to inform its 
ruler and people that we should be ready to defend them if attacked 
by any foreign Power, but that otherwise we should let their country 
severely alone, and that we were resolved to follow the policy which 
in Lord Lawrence’s time was known as ‘ masterly inactivity,’ we 
should inspire them with confidence and win their friendship. Surely 
it was a man without the sense of humour who evolved the principle 
of forcing people into friendship, as advocated by some of the forward 
school. Again a want of knowledge of human nature is evident in 
people who maintain that Orientals respect only such men and Powers 
as bully them. Passionate though silent hatred, not respect, is the 
consequence of the high-handed use of force, and the breaking up of 
treaties, even amongst Oriental peoples. 

The conquest and acquisition by England of territories beyond 
India proper is far more dangerous to us than the absorption of those 
lands by Russia would be. In the first place, we should have to 
fight the invader far away from our natural base, which is in itself a 
great drawback, as has been demonstrated by history both modern 
and ancient. Secondly, the population of the conquered countries 
would be at heart hostile to us; for though their Governments might 
be bad, they were in a sense national Governments, and they would 
make common cause with the invader, however foolish and short- 
sighted such a course might appear, just to get revenge on those who 
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had upset their national institutions. These annexations would even 
furnish a further cause of moral disturbance in India, and in time of 
trouble they would supply the dangerous elements of Indian society 
with material to work upon. To my mind the right policy is to insist 
that the territories constituting the neutral zone should remain in- 
violate, and free from aggression by any Power, and that they should 
be independent in fact and in name. The policy that I advocate is 
precisely the same as that pursued by the United States towards 
the South American Republics. If we consistently follow this policy, 
if the Conservative party will dissociate itself from the extreme ‘ for- 
ward school’ that wants to turn Afghanistan into a ‘ native State,’ 
and southern Persia into a ‘ Malay State,’ if the Liberal party will 
sever its policy from the ultra-altruists who invite Russia to the 
doors of India—then the would-be invader of India would, in the 
first place, have to subjugate portions of the neutral zone before 
advancing upon India, and their populations would naturally fight for 
their own freedom, and to that extent would be our allies and fight 
our battles. Then our assistance would be received with gratitude, 
and without any suspicion of our good faith. 

Another absolutely important reason for our pursuing the policy 
of neutral zones and buffer States, and of preventing the extension 
of either the Russian or the British Empire till they meet, is that 
while our present army in India is nearly—though not quite—suf- 
ficient for our needs, it would, in the case of a ‘running frontier,’ 
require to be at least three times its actual strength. Although she 
had only the extreme eastern frontier of Russia as her neighbour, 
Japan kept a force of a million men ready. The Imperial forces in 
India all told are now less than a quarter of a million. If we trebled 
the army in India, we should have to treble the European troops as 
well as the native sepoys. To find men for that purpose would be a 
feat that no Herculean Secretary of State for War could do without a 
tremendous increase of pay for Mr. Tommy Atkins. But even assuming 
that men for such an enormously increased English army were by 
great increase of pay to be found, who, out of a lunatic asylum, would 
venture to say that India could bear the strain of a trebled military 
budget ? 

[f any India within our powers of conception could not pay for 
the increased army that would thus have become necessary not 
through any fault of its own, but because its rulers had chosen to 
extend their conquests beyond its frontiers, without allowing the 
peoples of India a voice in the matter, would the British taxpayers 
consent to contribute a mere bagatelle of some 25 or 30 millions 
sterling a year? It would be the men sent out indirectly by the 
sritish taxpayers to govern India that would decree and make these 
new conquests, and theirs would be the doubtful honour and glory 
thereof, and theirs the responsibility and liability of retaining and 
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safeguarding the new conquests. I who have lived in England off 
and on for many years, and even went out of my way to study not 
only the ruling classes but the taxpayer, the man par excellence who, 
personally unknown, is yet the mainstay of the KEmpire—I know the 
average British taxpayer fairly well. He will ungrudgingly pay for 
a predominating navy, and will give, perhaps with a wry face, the 
necessary millions for a just sufficient army. But, I think, when a 
new annual bill of 30 millions sterling was presented to him, he would 
curse the people who had taken his peaceful Indian frontier up to the 
menacing lines of Russia, and he would refuse to pay this enormous 
and senseless fine. 

India could not pay for the increased military expenditure, and 
John Bull would not. 

Even if the present system of voluntary enlistment were replaced 
by conscription, such a change would not mend matters. To begin 
with, it is doubtful if a conscript army would ever do garrison work on 
foreign soil, thousands of miles distant from home and friends. Secondly 
a conscript army must be a short-service army, and the increased 
portion of the British army would be needed not in England, but oppo- 
site the Russian lines on the Asiatic frontier. As it is, with a com- 
paratively long-service army, the waste and expense of transport is 
enormous, and once real short service of two years was introduced, 
as would have to be done on the adoption of conscription, then the 
constant change of drafts would become such a terrible waste, for it 
would be annual, that millions would be thrown away in merely 
bringing and taking away the troops to and from India. Above all, 
even limited conscription is not yet popular amongst the English 
masses, and though, I think, for home defence it would be a good 
thing, still, a conscript army in India would, I am persuaded, be 
found impossible. 

We are thus forced back to the policy of a neutral zone and buffer 
States. But, as I have already said, such a policy must be honestly 
and disinterestedly carried out, and above all must be rigidly enforced 
against every delinquent. For the successful carrying out of such a 
policy, we require, though a much smaller force than for the other 
policy of a ‘running frontier’ with Russia, a thoroughly efficient 
army, and also the proper husbanding of the fighting forces of India. 
We are exceptionally lucky in having at this moment one of the 
greatest of European soldiers, and one of the ablest organisers the 
world has seen since Carnot, in Lord Kitchener at the head of the 
Indian army. If he is given a free hand, and, above all, left in India 
long enough to finish his great work (for even he can do little if he has 
to vacate his post after five short years), then, with a comparatively 
small increase in the expense of the Indian army, we shall have a 


lorce well able to carry out the policy of maintaining neutral zones 
beyond India. 
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Besides the regular army maintained at the cost of British India, 
there is a great deal of fighting material and other resources in India 
which are at present absolutely frittered away. I refer to the thousands 
of men in uniform shouldering antiquated weapons, who are kept up 
by the native States. These States are protected from attack by each 
other, and also against foreign invasion, by the strong arm of the 
Indian Government. Under these circumstances it is utterly useless 
and extravagant to maintain these unorganised and undisciplined 
hordes. These States pay a small tribute to the Indian Government, 
totally disproportionate to the expense they would have had to incur 
for the maintenance of an army sufficiently strong to make them secure 
against attack by their neighbours or by a foreign Power, as well as 
to the outlay of the Indian Government directly and indirectly for 
that purpose. 

The Indian Government in common fairness to the British Indian 
taxpayer should order these useless hordes to be disbanded. Some 
portion of these troops do police duty ; but for this they should be 
replaced by regular and recognised policemen and gendarmes. For 
the serious business of the defence of India against foreign invasion, 
which is as much a duty and a necessity for the native States as it is 
for the Indian Government, every State must be made to keep a certain 
number of Imperial Service troops in proportion to its revenue, and 
also no troops but those for Imperial Service should be permitted. 
These corps should be considered part of the regular army, and placed 
under the commander-in-chief. Their headquarters, however, should 
be left in the States that pay for their maintenance, and the respective 
corps should carry the emblems of their princely houses. Every 
year they ought to be exercised and brigaded with the British army, 
and they should have on the establishment European inspectors. 
The regimental officers of all grades should be appointed from native 
nobles who had been trained in the Imperial Cadet Corps. The troops 
of the native States thus reorganised would be a material addition of 
strength to the fighting power of the country, and would, there is little 
doubt, acquit themselves in actual war against a foreign foe with as 
much credit as the regular army. 

This very question was raised in the Supreme Legislative Council 
some years ago, but nothing seems to have come out of the discussion. 
As probably nine out of every ten chiefs would heartily approve of 
such a patriotic change, which would increase their importance and 
usefulness, it is high time that the question should be seriously taken 
up by approaching the native States in a proper and definite manner. 
Perhaps a committee composed of several princes who can ‘ think 
imperially,’ some civilians, two or three military officers, and perhaps 
a few independent individuals not in the services, might be formed to 
make a scientific and thorough study of the question, and prepare a 
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scheme for the effective utilisation of the armies of the native States 
in the defence of India. 

The spirit of the ruling chiefs of India is, I think, made clearly 
apparent by an anecdote relating to one of the greatest and most 


powerful of her ruling princes, which I venture to repeat. It was at 
the time of the last Delhi Durbar, that one morning I saw H.H. 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior riding with a single trooper in close 


attendance. In answer to a casual question from me as to whether 
the trooper was one of the Imperial Service troops, his Highness 
replied that ‘ all his troops, without any distinction, were for Imperial 
Service, and that he himself was an Imperial soldier.’ 

I am afraid I have already trespassed too much on the patience 
of my readers ; but I feel that I owe a duty to both India and England, 
countries that seem, by Providence, to be so designed that their 
welfare and happiness can only be complete when they are thoroughly 
united. I have pointed out what I consider the greatest danger to 
our Indian Empire—namely, the extension of the frontier up to that 
of Russia. I am firmly convinced that the British Empire is the 
‘greatest secular’ institution on earth, and that the happiness of 
hundreds of millions not of the British races is bound up with that 
Empire. We pray its rulers not to allow the great question of its 
supremacy in Southern Asia to be lost sight of in the midst of party 
warfare. 


AGA KHAN. 
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A PLEA FOR A MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS 


It has been recognised and acknowledged for years that our lack 
of system in the management of our national Art affairs has been a 
very material disadvantage. There has been waste of opportunity 
and waste of energy ; and in the result the importance of Art such 
as the Government expends vast sums upon fostering has been too 
little impressed upon the minds of the people. For want of a central 
control there has been constant collision of interests, with overlapping 
and the like, joined to a relative inefficiency and occasional paralysis 
of effective action due to dissipation of effort and to absence of a 
supreme authority. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to name a national interest of which the 
administration is in so chaotic, or at least in so confused and dislocated, 
a condition. That administration is so dispersed, yet so inter-inde- 
pendent, so divided between hostile or at the least non-sympathetic 
departments, so shared by private bodies and irresponsible individual 
activity, that the word ‘administration’ should hardly be used to 
describe it. The fact is so patent and so widely admitted that when 
a few months ago I wrote a short article in the Burlington Magazine 
advocating the creation of a Ministry of Fine Arts the proposal was 
discussed and, without a dissentient voice, approved in principle by 
some of the chief organs of public opinion. The question is whether 
the protection that might be exercised by such a department would 
not foster the arts as effectively in this country as they are encouraged 
and nurtured abroad. The proposal is almost unanimously approved by 
the body politic of artists, who, versed in the history of their craft, are 
convinced that the periods of the finest Art and of the greatest pro- 
sperity for the artist have been passed under direct State encourage- 
ment, whether of autocrat or of corporate government. For my 
part I had for many years shared the opinions of those who are mis- 
trustful of State interference, persuaded mainly by foreign critics 
who were dissatisfied by the results of official control in their own 
countries. ‘ You may thank your stars,’ they said, ‘that you have no 
officially approved Art, no Governmental tyranny, no departmental 
dictation and patronage, no Minister to appear—either himself or 
by deputy—at the inauguration of every exhibition, of every museum, 
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gallery, or other Art building, repeating the same official utterances 
on each occasion, stamping the same style of architecture on every 
city of the Empire, distributing among the departmental museums 
and municipal galleries the same sort of vast Salon pictures which are 
executed only to catch the official eye and draw upon the Ministerial 
purse. Our Art is tied hand and foot, and patronage is accorded 
to the wrong men. In Great Britain art is free ; you have to profess 
no “ school” ; you develop naturally ; you are not “ encouraged ” to 
do violence to your convictions, or forced by official opinion away from 
your natural bent; and so you express yourselves and the character 
of the people with truth and freedom, unentangled by the apron-strings 
of your foster grandmother, the eternal State.’ 

The argument has been considered not without force if not alto- 
gether unanswerable, and some have adopted what has been regarded 
as ‘the French view.’ But experience has shown that it is the view 
mainly of the malcontents—of a small minority of artists who have 
reasons for being opposed to the special working rather than to the 
basic principle of a Ministry of Fine Arts; for everybody recognises 
that, apart from the debatable question of direct patronage of artists, 
the administration of the Fine Arts, which is so considerable a factor 
in the national education and refinement of France and in her com- 
mercial prosperity, could not adequately be prosecuted on logical 
and economic lines without a scientifically planned scheme, carefully 
devised, well balanced, symmetrical, and systematic. 

Mistrust of Governmental control is, I find, the main objection 
raised to the proposed Ministry by those who, agreeing with it in 
principle, recognise the necessity of some such creation. It is 
curiously personal. With what Minister, they ask, would you entrust 
the encouragement of national taste; or, at least, into whose hands 
would you confide the well-being of Art? Who is the man you would 
be satisfied to set up in the House of Commons, or in the Lords, to 
construct and defend an Art policy? Is it a matter for a politician 
at all? Even if you can find one such man, or two, do you feel satis- 
fied in the light of past experience that a succession of capable Ministers 
would be forthcoming, equipped with the qualifications essential for 
an office that calls for capacity of a subtle and delicate kind? We 
may perhaps hesitate with our answer when we remember how not 
long ago the late Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords and Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt in the Commons delighted their hearers with sarcastic 
allusions to Mr. Norman Shaw’s ‘ New Scotland Yard,’ one of the 
finest examples of architectural art which had for a long time been 
erected in the metropolis. The dignified protest against these 
sallies made jointly by the heads of the profession may have undone 
some of the mischief wrought by the light-hearted and uninformed 
criticisms of Prime Minister and ex-Cabinet Minister ; but the feeling 
doubtless remains that the interests of Art could not safely be entrusted 
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to the hands of a non-appreciative statesman who would treat it as 
a plaything. To this objection the reply is easy, and the difficulty, 
as I shall presently show, can be surmounted in a simple and logical 
fashion. 

At a time when the directorship of three of our most important 
national museums has been under discussion we will do well to consider 
the whole question in all its bearings. The National Gallery lost 
its Director automatically at the end of last year, and at the present 
time of writing—nearly eight months later—the vacancy has not yet 
been filled. The directorship of the Art Museum of South Kensington 
has been won by the natural successor to the post, the Assistant 
Director, Mr. A. B. Skinner. The headship of the British Museum, 
with its art collections, vast in extent and supreme in importance, 
will soon require consideration. All these appointments are in the 
gift of different authorities. 

In respect to the National Gallery, a section of the public, led 
by men who should be better informed, has been clamouring for the 
abolition of the post of Director and the re-establishment of the 
Keepership in supreme authority. But it was precisely because it 
was proved by exhaustive inquiry that the system of administration 
by Keeper had hopelessly broken down! that the office of ‘ keeper 
and secretary’ was substituted, and that the directorship was esta- 
blished.? The Trustees were maintained in order that they might 
be the link between the responsible Director and the public ; but 
their authority has since grown, mainly through the Treasury Minute 
issued on the death of Sir Frederic Burton, and we have had the 
spectacle of a Director whose powers were in a measure clipped, while 
the Trustees, or certain of them, assumed an authority that was 
never contemplated under the reconstitution. 

A condition of affairs far more unsatisfactory has prevailed 
at South Kensington. When as a result of the Parliamentary In- 
quiry (1897-8) the Science and Art Department was first turned 
inside out and then suppressed, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
was transferred to the Board of Education. We have since had the 
spectacle of the rise and dictation of the secretarial department which 
has assumed such rigorous control that the authority of the Art 
Director has very seriously diminished ; so that we have witnessed 
a disturbing symptom of the result in the retirement of its brilliant 
chief, Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, within a short period of the time 
when he could have claimed his pension and a well-earned rest, 
in favour of foreign and more enlightened service. Turning to 
the National Galleries of Ireland and Scotland we find a similar 
dissatisfaction with the existing régime, and, we may safely deduce, 


' See Leport of the Select Commitiee on the National Gallery, 1853. 
? See Treasury Minute, dated the 27th of March 1855, reconstituting the establish- 
ment of the National Gallery. 
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a desire to see a more reasonable interpretation of those conditions 
under which Art establishments can be expected to flourish and 
satisfy the demands of the public need. 

There is no doubt that the suggested co-ordination to which I 
shall presently come seems to present enormous obstacles. The 
main difficulty lies in the variety and in many instances the multi- 
plicity of control at present existing. There is parliamentary control, 
financial (or Treasury) control, local control. Let us examine some 
of these points and see how they may be dealt with, establishing, 
as it were, a common denominator with a view to creating a new 
public Department which shall not unnecessarily dislocate present 
arrangements where they are sound, or interfere unduly with the 
various departments that at present exercise authority. I say 
this in the belief that for the sake of simplicity it may be expedient 
to rearrange rather than to establish a vast brand-new department 
ab ovo. It would doubtless be better to imitate the French and set 
up a Ministry of Fine Arts without paying any heed to the outcry 
that would follow the abscissions and segregations involved; but, 
after all, we must recognise that while the French are eminently 
logical in their procedure, and when they start on sound premisses 
eminently successful, we are by nature haphazard in our ordering, 
and as casual and fortuitous in our growth as the -.etropolis itself, 
and we constitutionally prefer to tinker where we ougat to reconstruct. 

If we consider these various controls and divided responsibilities 
we shall have some measure of the difficulties before us and of the 
need for reform. The National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, 
the British Museum, the Wallace Collection, and the Tate Gallery, 
with their directors, are regulated by their respective trustees, who 
constitute the local control—the Tate Gallery being attached to the 
National Gallery. The financial control lies with the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the final control, of course, as in nearly all cases, is with 
Parliament. The local control of the National Gallery of Ireland is 
with the Chief Secretary, while that of Scotland (regulated likewise 
by a board of trustees) is in the hands of the Secretary for Scotland. 
That is to say, that the National Gallery of Scotland, the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, and the School of Art in the Royal Insti- 
tution, are primarily under that ‘Board of Manufacturers ’ which official 
authority has lately so vigorously denounced. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum and its dependent branch at Bethnal Green, with its Consulta- 
tive Committee, are under the Board of Education; while the Art 
teaching conducted there is managed by local authority, also under the 
Board of Education. The most important ‘local control’ of all is the 
Uffice of Works, which has jurisdiction over the fabrics of most of our 
public Government buildings, the artistic element in which is of out- 
standing importance. In this respect it controls the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the British Museum (exterior), the Local Government Board, 
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the Savings Bank, the Victoria and Albert Museum and Science Schools, 
the new Admiralty extension, and the Post Offices, the Customs Houses, 
and County Courts throughout the country, and most of the public 
statues, parks, and gardens in the metropolis. It is indeed, to an 
extent far greater than most people realise, one of our great spending 
departments, and its works are always before the eye of the public. 
Moreover its influence, exercised in a quiet and unostentatious manner, 
is often exerted to public advantage. An example in point will be 
of interest. The great site on which St. James’s Hall recently stood 
is in the control of the department of Woods and Forests. The 
designs of the great hotel there to be erected, to face Piccadilly and 
Regent Street, had been accepted, but on being submitted by consent 
to the First Commissioner of the Office of Works, at present happily 
directed by a man who is gifted with a fine artistic taste, they were 
adjudged unsatisfactory, and in the result Mr. Norman Shaw was 
requested to redesign the fagade and revise the plans. The matter 
is of the greater importance, as the whole quadrant is doomed to 
demolition before long, and the new buildings now in hand will 
give the note to those in due time to be erected to complete the vast 
scheme. 

To proceed. Under the Office of Works are the Ancient Monu- 
ments, the Treasury under Parliament being the ultimate control ; 
so too Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the former of which, how- 
ever, is regulated by the Governors. From this point matters become 
more complex; for while it equally controls the Tower of London, 
Hampton Court, Edinburgh Castle, Walmer Castle, and Holyrood 
Palace, all or nearly all of which may be regarded partly as museums, 
the Tower and Edinburgh Castle belong as fortresses to the War 
Office, and Hampton Court and Holyrood, as Royal palaces, to the 
King. And all the while these public monuments are under Treasury 
and parliamentary jurisdiction, with the exception, I believe, of Hamp- 
ton Court and Holyrood, of which the nominal control is in the 
hands of the King. 

Similar complications are to be seen elsewhere when the patronage 
of architecture is considered. The Post Office buildings and Customs 
buildings, though in the occupation of other departments, are in the 
charge of the Office of Works; but the Home Office buildings in 
respect of police are in the charge of the Home Office. Barracks are 
exclusively a War Office matter. Municipal buildings are under purely 
local authority, while buildings under Woods and Forests are subject 
to the actual control of two Commissioners, with the ultimate control 
of the Treasury and of Parliament. 

With this condition of things—so far I have not touched upon 
all—let us compare an existing Ministry of Fine Arts which after 
much opposition and repeated delays was at length triumphantly 
established, and is now in its completeness a model for the world. 
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I do not propose that any attempt should be made to rival or even 
imitate so vast an organisation, although I do advocate the founding 
of a big department under a competent Minister, for which legislation 
would certainly be required; nor do I suggest that we should be 
called upon to spend more than a fraction of the sum that is expended 
by the Beaux-Arts in France. With us it would be rather a trans- 
ference of votes of supply than the creation of new votes, although 
a certain amount of money would undoubtedly have to be called for. 
After all it is not so much a question, ‘ Will it cost more ?’ as ‘ Will 
it ereate greater efficiency, produce greater value for the amount 
spent, and add to the refinement and enjoyment of life?” In France 
it has admittedly proved to the people the value of Art, its moral 
value in education, its esthetic value in public taste, and its cash 
value in commerce. Surely we should not be insensible to the last- 
mentioned at least of these advantages ! 

The scheme on which the French Ministry of Fine Arts is based 
is extraordinarily complete, including in its purview music and the 
theatre, which need not here be taken into account. It comprises 
the following main sections : 

(1) Art Works, including the decoration and ornamentation 
of public buildings; the erection of statues and grants for public 
monuments ; commissions and acquisition of works of art, whether 
painting, sculpture, medal-work, gem-engraving, line-engraving, 
etching, lithography, &c. (for these are all ‘encouraged’ by the 
State); the distribution of these works among various establish- 
ments, schools, &c. other than museums; the acquisition and dis- 
tribution of French and foreign statuary ; modelling and mouldings 
for public buildings ; commission and acquisition of copies for esta- 
blishments other than museums; travelling and missions; travelling 
scholarships &c.; annual payments, charity, grants, and encourage- 
ment to painters, sculptors, engravers, and their families. 

(2) Teaching.—The Académie de France in Rome; the National 
School of Fine Arts in Paris; national schools of decorative art in 
Paris and the provinces; the National School of Drawing for girls 
in Paris; the National Schools of Fine Arts of Lyons, Dijon, Bourges, 
and Algiers, and similar municipal schools in the provinces ; inspec- 
tion of drawing and design, and its museum. 

(3) Museums and Exhibitions—The National Museums—the 
Louvre, Luxembourg, Versailles, and Saint Germain; acquisitions 
for these museums and the regulation and audit of expenses ; depart- 
mental and municipal museums; distribution among them of Art 
purchases made by the State; subventions towards the publication 
and distribution of works on Art (books, reproductions, engravings, 
&e.); the custody of Art works; the Bibliothéque Nationale—the 
print-room and collection of medals; publication of an inventory 
of Art treasures in France; the annual Art congress of provincial 
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societies at the Sorbonne and publication of the transactions; Art 
exhibitions in Paris and the provinces. 

(4) Historical Monuments.—Co-operation with the Commission of 
Historical and Megalithic Monuments for studying and determining 
classification, the restoration of buildings, and determination of relative 
share of grants; control of work and expenditure; co-operation 
with various administrations for the restoration or maintenance of 
historical monuments throughout France and under various control ; 
acquisitions and expropriations; archeological missions; archives 
(drawings, engravings, and photography); library; publications; 
exhibitions; the Museum des Thermes and the Cluny Museum; 
museums of comparative sculpture. 

(5) Theatres.—No details need be given of this section. 

(6) National Manufactures.—Consideration of the proposals by 
the administrators of the National Art manufactories of Sévres, 
Gobelins, and Beauvais; preparation of Ministerial decisions, orders, 
and minutes in respect of them; apportionment of their grants and 
control of expenditure ; sale of the works produced by these manufac- 
tories ; measures for improvements in the Sévres and Gobelins manu- 
factories ; works in mosaic; exhibitions; competitions for prizes in 
respect of Sévres and Gobelins. 

(7) Public Civil Buildings—Consideration of designs presented 
by architects; preparation of estimates, parliamentary bills, and 
decrees ; expropriations in the public interest ; protests and petitions ; 
authorisation of expenditure; execution and supervision of the 
works. 

(8) National Palaces—Consideration of architects’ proposals; 
commissions of works of Art; fountains at Versailles, Marly, Meudon, 
and St. Cloud; preparation of estimates, parliamentary bills, and 
decrees, &c. &c. as above. 

(9) Palace Furniture &c. and Administration.—The Garde-Meuble, 
furnishing and maintenance of the same; installations for fétes and 
official ceremonies ; inventory and control of occasional redistribution 
of furniture &c.; administration; garde-meuble and supervision 
of palaces, parks, and gardens; authorisation of expenditure; uni- 
forms and equipment of the civil and military staff. 

Now these ‘ services’ represent but the headings of sections of the 
administration of Fine Arts, and the duties are so clearly defined that 
there is no overlapping of any kind. They are controlled each by its 
special Council : that which has chief significance for us is the Conseil 
supérieur des Beaux-Arts, for it is with such a Council (although not 
numerically so important) that in the case of the department I pro- 
pose the Minister of Fine Arts would invariably be called upon to act. 
The French Council under the presidency of the Minister was appointed 
by the decree of the 30th of July 1884 to consist of fifty-two members: ° 


* Originally thirty-two members: eight ex officio, twenty-four annual. 
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fourteen ex officio members and thirty-eight annual members appointed 
by the President. Its composition was as follows : Ez officio members 
—The Minister, with the Under-Secretary of State and the Director 
of Fine Arts as vice-presidents ; the Prefect of the Seine; the Secre- 
tary of the Academy of Fine Arts; the Director of Civil Buildings 
(batiments civils) ; the Inspector-General of the Teaching of Design ; the 
Vice-President of the Commission of Historical Monuments; the Ad- 
ministrator of National Museums and the Keeper of the Luxembourg ; 
the Directors of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, of the Conservatoire of Music, 
and of the School of Decorative Arts; the Commissaire-Général of 
Fine Art Exhibitions and the President of the Society of French Artists 
(the ‘Old Salon’). The annual members were made up as follows : 
twelve artists from within or without the Institut de France; that is 
to say, six painters, two sculptors, two architects, one engraver, and 
one musician ; one member of the French Academy ; one member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres ; two members of the 
Higher Council of Public Instruction; two senators, two deputies, 
and one State Councillor ; one member from each of the higher councils 
of Sévres and Gobelins; two representatives of the industrial arts ; 
one inspector of Fine Arts; ten persons selected for their general 
knowledge of Art matters; and two secretaries with voting powers 
chosen from among the personnel of the Central Administration of 
Fine Arts. 

Thus except for the exclusion of the Academy of Sciences, whose 
interests are in one direction so closely allied to the applied arts, 
every artistic body and every interest they severally connote are 
represented on this great advisory council. The proportions of the 
constitution may be open to criticism ; indeed it is admittedly open 
to modification from time to time; but on the deliberations and 
decisions of such a body a Minister may well feel himself able and 
entitled to place full reliance. The system may be said to work well : 
the result in practice is naturally not up to expectations based upon 
theory, for such is not humanly possible. We need but look to the 
state of the arts in France, to the healthy contention, vigorous criti- 
cism, and commercial prosperity, to recognise that the general vital 
organisation—which is in no way to be held responsible for the de- 
cadence existing in certain phases of Art induced by national psycho- 
logical phenomena such as no administration or organisation can 
affect—is productive of infinite benefit to the point of keeping alive 
certain arts now thriving which otherwise would have languished 
and perhaps have disappeared altogether. For example, the success- 
ful and accomplished young engraver receives from his Government 
commissions sufficient to encourage him to prosecute his art; with 
us engraving is dying in certain directions, dead in others. In France 
when a young sculptor has quitted the schools with credit he is 
entrusted with commissions, sometimes with a statue of some worthy 
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of his native place. With us he too often has to content himself, if 
he is lucky, with designing cups(as often as not anonymously) for silver- 
smiths, or ornaments for the potters, or resign himself to the position 
of assistant to a sculptor more fortunate than himself, or of modeller or 
moulder to some firm of statuaries. How often, with us, are pictures 
acquired by the Government, decorative works and patriotic frescoes 
commissioned for public buildings, statues and monuments set up 
throughout the country, medals struck to commemorate contemporary 
history ? All these things are being continuously done in France, 
and public interest in the arts, as well as the artist, systematically 
encouraged and kept alive. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the constitution of the services, 
of which the mere skeletons have here been indicated, otherwise 
than to say that each is elaborated with the greatest care, and logically 
developed covers the ground it professes to deal with thoroughly 
and satisfactorily. Let us, however, take one example—the single 
line under the heading ‘Museums and Exhibitions,’ already quoted, 
which runs, ‘ Art Exhibitions in Paris and the Provinces.’ This bare 
entry is elaborated thus :— 


Art EXHIBITIONS. 
Section 1: National Exhibitions. 


A. The Salons. i. State intervention as to locale of exhibition and the 
provision of suitable buildings. ii. Acquisitions made by the State for presen- 
tation to the Luxembourg &c. (to be exhibited together for public information 
and criticism at the close of the exhibition). iii. Awards: (a) the Prix du Salon; 
(b) travelling prizes worth £160 each. 

B. Triennial exhibitions (as arranged in 1883), consisting only of the finest 
works available. 

C. Various exhibitions. i. Designs and photographs of historical monnu- 
ments (the expression used in its widest sense). ii. National manufactures: 
works produced at Sévres, Gobelins, and Beauvais. iii. Other exhibitions: 
(a) exhibition of the decorative arts; (b) technological exhibition of industrial 
arts; (c) exhibitions at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Section 2. International exhibitions 

Section 3. Universal exhibitions (an elaborately constituted department 
which cannot be described here). 


Section 4. Provincial exhibitions. State participation, by loans of works, 
grants, and awards. 


Of all of these services, however, there is none which is more 
admirably planned than that relating to architecture, whose duty it 
is to see, without straining official interference too far, that no serious 
offence against artistic taste in the public streets and buildings be 
perpetrated. As the designs of certain important classes of buildings 
must be sent to Paris to receive the approval of the Conseil Général 
des Batiments Civils, and as that council comprises several of the 
finest architects in France, the result is happy and the recriminations 
few. It is the work which we aim at doing through the Archi- 
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tectural Vigilance Society ; but while the latter has no powers beyond 
its own persuasiveness and sweet reasonableness and its final appeal 
to public opinion, in France the decision of the Council has the force 
of law. 

It will be said at once from this, I fear, too bald indication of the 
scope and activity of the Ministry of Fine Arts across the Channel 
that so thorough and searching a scheme has no chance of realisation 
in this country. I am not sure, even if it were possible, that it would 
be desirable ; for it might remove all sense of initiative and personal 
activity from the community, and place the whole matter of Art 
education and not a little of Art patronage in the uninspiring hands 
of the Government ; so that while in some respects a better artistic 
condition of things might prevail, the usefulness and value of individual 
effort and interest in the result might be in a great measure lost. 
But, on the other hand, a good deal would be done which is now 
not done at all; municipalities which now do nothing would find 
an atmosphere of Art developing around them ; and those who now 
do ill or spend their activity and their money in futile efforts would, 
with growing education, be pleased to find that what they have striven 
vainly to obtain was accessible after all. 

Indeed, it is not essential to a British Fine Arts Ministry ; we can 
arrive at our object in a simpler fashion, while drawing all the inspira- 
tion and help we can from the French organisation. It has already 
been shown that the Office of Works controls a vast number of public 
buildings: it is one of the great spending departments, and many 
of the chief Art interests of the public are in its hands. It has had 
the good fortune to be ruled, in its present chief as by his predecessor, 
by men of consummate taste, who might confidently be trusted to do 
justice to the esthetic side of its work. That department, then, should 
form the nucleus of the new creation, and it should be raised to the 
dignity of Ministry of Fine Arts and Public Buildings. But no more 
in England than in France should the control of such vast and delicate 
interests be left in the unfettered hands of one man, who may not 
always be of the stamp of Lord Windsor, Lord Esher, or of Lord 
Balcarres. He should be assisted by an advisory body—what the 
Prince Consort called a ‘Committee of Taste ’"—somewhat analogous 
to that in the French administration, consisting of the heads of our 
chief great public museums, galleries, and societies, the Presidents 
of the Royal Academy, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, perhaps the chairman of societies such as the Architectural 
Vigilance Society, the National Art Collections Fund, the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
and Natural Beauty, among bodies more influential, together with 
a given number of artists and architects, designers, and, if the British 
official mind can rise to the pitch of enlightenment displayed abroad, 
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one or two outside or lay members of recognised competence and 
taste in the matter of Art. 

In this manner not only the obvious interests of Art should be 
efficiently represented upon the Council, but there would be created 
a central body which may bring its influence to bear directly upon 
the objects for which Parliament now votes more than a million 
a year. This Council would act only in an advisory capacity, and 
could not by itself take action. On the other hand, without its 
approval the Minister could not move independently : it would control 
his decisions and act as a check on any step which in its expert corporate 
opinion would be counter to the interests of Art ; that is to say, pretty 
much the same arrangement as at present exists in respect of the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and India. Parliamentary control would 
necessarily be maintained as heretofore ; the Treasury would continue 
to officiate as bursary, not as controlling agent, in any other active 
sense, and the Ministry of Fine Arts would act as the exchange or 
clearing-house of all administrative matters concerned with Art, 
so far as they are in the hands of the Government. To the new 
department would be transferred the control of the National Gallery, 
the National Portrait Gallery, the British Museum, the Wallace 
Collection, and the Tate Gallery, at least so far as the management 
is at present in the hands of the Treasury, while leaving intact as now 
the authority of the trustees of each institution. The funds would 
pass to them through the hands of the Minister of Fine Arts, and 
the appointment of Director of each would be vested in the Minister, 
and no longer be in the gift of the First Lord and of such other 
authorities as now exercise control in these supremely important 
particulars. The Art administration of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum should be transferred from the Board of Education to the 
new Ministry, along with the Art collections and fabrics of the palaces 
and castles not perhaps officially recognised as museums, yet which 
on account of their historic interest and beauty would fall naturally 
into the hands of the department. On the Minister of Fine Arts would 
also devolve the responsibility of maintaining them with a religious 
care and artistic knowledge which we hardly look for at the hands of 
the War Office, for example, or even of the Treasury. 

All the national museums, it has already been said, would come 
under the new régime, but the administration of so perfect an institu- 
tion as the British Museum would be left intact. The Royal Scottish 
Museum, now under the Scottish Education Department, the Dublin 
Museum of Science and Art, correspondingly controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Technical Instruction of Ireland, and similar institutions, 
would likewise be absorbed, and they and the National Galleries of 
Scotland and Ireland, which are being unduly starved under the 
present system, would receive financial assistance commensurate 
with their reasonable needs. All these public and semi-public 
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museums, such as the Dulwich Gallery and the Soane Museum, would 
be co-ordinated, and ‘ trustee galleries,’ such as the Flaxman Gallery, 
the Watts Gallery, Leighton House, Hogarth House, &c., could 
place themselves under the same jurisdiction. All municipal galleries 
and institutions which desired it could be merged in the same and be 
cared for by the State—not on the meagre conditions at present laid 
down, but in such a way as to be of vital use and interest to the com- 
munities interested. WhenI looked into the matter twenty years ago 
I found that in France no fewer than two hundred and fifty towns had 
availed themselves of the privilege extended to them by the Ministry 
of Fine Arts. The number has probably by now considerably increased. 

When we come to Art teaching we must hesitate to recommend 
Government control. Even in so bureaucratic a country as France 
the Government has declined to accept direct responsibility for Art 
instruction : it has left it, like the Salons, in the hands of competent 
artists, concerning itself only in such a way as to satisfy the public 
of its non-interference both with teaching and exhibitions. For this 
reason the Royal Academy would be left outside the scheme which 
I am advocating, for the Governmental touch is apt to become a taint 
when it interposes in the production of the fine fleur of Art happily 
and irresponsibly created. No good can come of tinkering with a 
venerable institution which suffers from having been planned on 
illogical lines : on the principle that one and the same institution can 
logically be a teaching body for the few and an exhibiting body for 
the many—compelled, if is would demonstrate its sympathy with 
all forms of Art and prove its own catholicity, to exhibit in its galleries 
works the principles of which it may conceive it its bounden duty to 
discourage in its schools. In Paris the Salons on the one hand and 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and similar Art schools on the other are 
absolutely distinct and separate, and the difficulty which afflicts the 
Royal Academy is there pretty much unknown. 

Thus, although a Ministry of Fine Arts may commission, buy, and 
construct, it cannot satisfactorily teach, exhibit, or sell; and if it 
were thought well that it should take over from the Board of 
Education the whole system of Art teaching as at present conducted 
throughout the country, it would still confine itself to administration, 
leaving to the existing teaching organisation the duties on which 
it is at the present time engaged. The advantage of such a transfer 
would be that all the public Art institutions and bodies would be 
worked from one living centre; that there would be one responsible 
body and one responsible head directly controlled by Parliament. 
And we might find that such bodies as the Slade School might 
bring their breezy influence into the new Government office, and 
even that such hard-struggling centres of activity as the Royal 
Female School of Art and the Royal Schools of Art Needlework 
and Woodcarving would eagerly seek the patronage and assistance 
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derivable from the State. And publication societies such as the Diirer 
Society, the Arundel Society, and the like might reasonably look for 
a grant to enable them to carry on their excellent educational work. 
There is one other duty in regard to which the Ministry would be 
called upon to act. The arrangement of the British Art Section in all 
universal exhibitions is a matter of great importance. It must not be 
thought that, because for some years past Great Britain has achieved 
outstanding success at all such international competitions, this 
country has not had to contend with exceptional disadvantages in 
comparison with other nations. Partly owing to our dilatory practice, 
partly owing to the fact that our principal rivals have standing 
exhibition committees which can proceed with their work the moment 
an invitation to compete has been accepted, other countries have 
not only got to work, but have secured the best spaces in the exhibi- 
tion buildings long before our Foreign Office has conferred with the 
Treasury, with the Board of Trade, and with the Home Office, and 
has come to its decisions, established its committees, and made its 
appointments ; so that Great Britain usually finds herself months 
behindhand and permanently handicapped. It is necessary, if we 
are to maintain a fair race, that we like other leading nations should 
maintain continuously an International Exhibitions Committee ; 
and it is clear that, for the advantageous working of it, it must be 
established as an organic whole; so that the Art section cannot be 
satisfactorily taken over by the Ministry of Fine Arts. At the same 
time, to the new department of which I am advocating the formation 
the Exhibitions Committee would be entitled to look for such assist- 
ance as they may require, and it should be enough that the Committee 
send in a requisition for the Minister of Fine Arts to produce from 
his permanent records and standing resources the necessary assistance, 
so that in the ordinary course of routine work considerable saving 
to the Committee of trouble and expense may easily be effected. 
These, however, are relatively small matters. The main point is 
that with a Ministry of Fine Arts there would be a homogeneity hitherto 
unknown in the administration of the Art affairs of the nation, who 
would be taught to understand the educative, civilising, and com- 
mercial value of Art in a way of which there is now too little sign. 
With this general co-ordination and rearrangement there would 
certainly be a saving of energy and probably of expense; and a 
powerful agency for the encouragement of Art and artists would 
be created such as we see abroad. What the outcome would be it 
is not difficult to foresee: we would witness the greater prosperity 
of the artist and a vast improvement in public taste, and an advance 
in Art production which would give the full measure of the Art genius 
of the nation and beautify our cities and our homes, and add con- 
siderably to the happiness of our national life. 
M. H. 


SPIELMANN. 








































THE TRAFFIC OF LONDON 


Tue Royal Commission appointed more than two and a half years ago 
‘to inquire into the means of locomotion and transport in London’ 
has produced its Report, a hundred and fifty pages long, and, while 
the subject and the arguments used are still fresh in the public mind, 
it may be well to review the result of its labours. How heavy these 
have been is manifest when we learn that the evidence, the maps and 
diagrams, and the engineering advice which led to its recommendations 
fill a further seven volumes. These we have still to wait for; but, 
meanwhile, the murder is out, and we know that a body of business 
men, eminent, able, and of the class which, as a rule, cherish conserva- 
tive traditions, have put forward proposals of a very far-reaching 
and radical nature. What is also apparent is that if the London 
Press reflects the opinions of its readers, the public are prepared for 
drastic measures, and show no signs of being shocked at anything. 

The order of reference to the Commission was to report : 

(a) As to the measures which the Commission deem most effectual 
for the improvement of the same by the development and inter- 
connection of railways and tramways on, or below, the surface ; by 
increasing the facilities for other forms of mechanical locomotion ; 
by better provision for the organisation and regulation of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic, or otherwise. 

(6) As to the desirability of establishing some authority or tribunal 
to which all schemes of railway or tramway construction of a local 
character should be referred, and the powers which it would be advis- 
able to confer on such a body. 

As the most definite proposition which the Commissioners make, 
and make unanimously, is connected with (b), and as their acceptance 
and elaboration of the policy of a special tribunal govern many of 
their recommendations, it may be as well to consider this new authority 
first. The Traffic Board, as they would call it, should, they say, 
consist of three or five competent men, not elected, but appointed by 
Government. They must be capable men of business, energetic, 
impartial, and able to devote, if necessary, their whole time to the 
work for which they are selected. They are to be salaried officials, 
and their duties are to be of ‘ an advisory and semi-judicial character,’ 
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and to extend over Greater London, otherwise the Metropolitan Police 
district. The Report points out that there can be no finality in dealing 
with the problem of London locomotion, that the conditions must be 
always changing, but that there should be some permanent body 
always on the watch, looking far ahead, and standing for continuity of 
policy. This body should be a board of experts which would make 
a yearly report to Parliament dealing with the whole subject of traffic, 
and would also report specially on everything within its province. 
It could investigate problems, and even prepare schemes itself; but 
its principal function would be to piece together the proposals of 
others into a homogeneous whole, to facilitate co-operative action, 
and to prevent overlapping. It would also oil the machinery. Evi- 
dently it is thought that much could be accomplished by a more 
tactful treatment of controversial questions. This board would 
assist everybody, and would look after both public and private interests, 
weighing the advantage to the community. Though its reports 
would not be judicial decisions, once the confidence of the public was 
secured few projects would get far without its approval, and it would 
thus reduce the labours of the Select Committees of Parliament, and 
it may fervently be hoped prevent great waste of money. 

Practically the only criticism that has appeared is to the effect 
that such a board would have to ‘goslow,’ but on the other hand the 
author of the minority report, Sir George Bartley, regrets that so 
much time has been wasted, and that it did not get to work a year 
ago. His argument is that the special report of the Advisory Board 
of Engineers, which is appended, should have been called for not by 
the Commission, but by a permanent body. What London will owe 
to the three distinguished members of that Advisory Board only the 
historian of the future can tell ; but in their Report, and in the mass of 
evidence dealing with the subject from all points of view which has 
been gathered together from innumerable sources, there is the founda- 
tion on which much good work should be reared. It is to be hoped 
that a Traffic Board will be called into existence at once, and that its 
members will bring to their interesting duties not only a strict sense 
of economy, but the rarer gift of imagination, together with a whole- 
hearted love of London and a knowledge of her various needs. 

The recommendation in the Report to which, as it does not neces- 
sitate expenditure, a newly constituted board might be expected to 
turn its attention first, would be the amendment of the regulations of 
traflic. There is a general agreement that these would be the better 
of a thorough overhaul, and that the various police Acts should be 
strengthened and made more explicit ; but the advantage of a Traflic 
Board is at once demonstrated when we read that, on the most im- 
portant proposal of all, the prescribing of routes for vehicles, the 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis ‘ entertains objections to 
any increase of his powers to make regulations.’ He is anxious, and 
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rightly anxious, that the policeman should be considered as every- 
body’s friend, and he wishes the responsibility to lie elsewhere. The 
Commissioners recognise the difficulty, especially in reference to omni- 
buses, and they think that the Traffic Board should report on sugges- 
tions, and that it should be left to the Home Secretary to approve or 
reject them. We all know that in some streets there are too many 
omnibuses and too many crawling cabs ; but, perhaps, the best results 
could be obtained if the heavier traffic, the drays and the lorries, and 
all vehicles returning empty, could be legally relegated to less used 
thoroughfares. There are many streets even in congested central 
London which are not used up to their full capacity. They are not 
sufficiently exciting. The real want is fast streets and slow streets, 
light roads and heavy roads, as well as some appreciation of the hours 
when particular movements are taking place. If it were possible to 
arrange that more work should be done at night, it would make things 
easier, and this is of even more importance when we come to the 
intolerable nuisance caused by the endless breaking up of the road- 
way. For the latter careful legislation is necessary. By-laws, which 
need not be harassing, might deal with waiting carriages and vans 
standing before shops, as they have successfully dealt with covered 
carts; but Sir George Bartley points out how difficult it is to 
enforce the rule of keeping to the kerb, and how hard it is upon the 
horses. 

After what can be done for nothing comes what can be done 
economically by the use of ordinary prudence and foresight. It is 
the height of absurdity that, while we are painfully endeavouring to 
deal with the results of narrow streets in the centre, just outside, in 
Greater London, the evil is being perpetuated every day. The 
Commissioners recommend that the building laws in districts sur- 
rounding the County of London be made uniform, and that special 
attention be paid to main roads. It might be suggested that Parlia- 
ment should also consider the whole question of the development of 
outer London, not only from the point of view of locomotion, but of 
air space and open space. We are told that by 1931 the population 
will number ten or eleven millions. If so, arrangements should be 
made now that, as the people increase, both arteries and lungs should 
automatically expand. The present tendency is for both to contract. 
Meanwhile 140 feet for main avenues, 100 feet for first-class arteria/ 
streets, and 80, 60, and 40 or 50 feet respectively for first, second, 
and third class streets, are put forward by the Advisory Board as 
standard widths. It must, however, be remembered that the upkeep 
of roads wider than necessary means great waste of money. If, aa 
is proposed, the power of defining frontages is given to local authori- 
ties, let us hope that roadside gardens will be encouraged as long as 
possible, though with the object-lesson of the building over of forecourts 
visible in every direction, the strictest regulations will be necessary 
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to provide for future requirements. Wire connections are sure to 
multiply, and subways must always be kept in mind. 

When they come to dealing with London proper the Commissioners 
rely very much on the report of their engineers, who have launched 
some schemes of surprising boldness. They have adopted the proposal 
of Sir John Wolfe-Barry and others to drill through London, from 
north to south, from east to west, two great main avenues, big enough 
for all purposes and so constructed as to be thoroughly up to date. 
This captivates the imagination, and, though Sir Joseph Dimsdale 
scents financial disaster, it is to be noted that the majority of the 
Commission show no disposition to shy at a possible expenditure, on 
this count alone, of thirty millions sterling. They think that the 
project ‘should find a place in the general plan,’ but they would not 
advise ‘that other works of less magnitude . . . should be retarded 
in the expectation of its early accomplishment.’ Probably most 
people would prefer to wait for the realisation of the Holborn to Strand 
‘Improvement.’ If that turns out financially successful there will be 
an immediate demand for the great roads. Then it will be time 
enough to discuss whether the lines roughly suggested are the best 
and cheapest, but it does appear as though the east and west route 
would not be sufficiently central, although still terribly costly. As 
laid down on the plan it runs, comparatively speaking, midway between 
two broad thoroughfares, the lines of the Euston Road and Oxford 
Street, and parallel to and equidistant from two established lines 
of railway, the old Underground and the Twopenny Tube. As 
regards east and west communication, the district through which it is 
proposed is the best served in London, and it is expensive property. 
There is an infinitely cheaper line further north, there is a much more 
advantageous line further south. And to go more south still, do not 
let us forget that when it comes to planning one main avenue from 
east to west, and making arrangements for through traffic and really 
fast traffic, the river Thames flows if not through the heart of London 
at least through the centre. Its waters may be of little value save 
for recreation and barges, but it has two banks and acres of reclaim- 
able mud, and the incalculable value, when it comes to purchasing a 
right of way, that it severs property. On the south bank, that 
despised south bank, there is always the possibility of a quay, in places 
a commercial quay, the whole way from Putney right through to the 
Docks. On the north, from Battersea Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge 
we shall soon have a clear course of four and a half miles of broad 
road, the net cost of which works out at not much more than two 
millions, a very different matter from fifteen. Roadmaking on a 
river bank is simplicity itself compared to driving a devastating 
track through valuable property, disturbing the inhabitants and 
raising difficult problems of rehousing ; not to speak of the waste of 
pulling down buildings in excellent condition. In passing, it must 
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have been somewhat of a shock to economists to see Walsingham 
House, a fine building erected at great cost only some fourteen years 
ago, demolished to its foundations in order that the carriage way of 
Piccadilly should be widened eleven feet at a cost of 2001. per foot of 
frontage! I shall be told that not only is the river out of the way, 
but that its course is not straight; and it is true that a line ruled 
from Battersea to Blackfriars is only three miles and a thousand yards 
in length. But what is asked for is a road for fast travelling, and 
there is no point even three and a half miles from the City boundary, 
north, south, east, or west, which can be reached as quickly as Battersea 


Bridge, a mile further, but on a practically unblockable road. And 
why is it unblockable ? 
In May 1903 I was allowed to discuss in this Review, at consider- 


able length, the blocks which are caused by cross traffic, and the 
difficulties of dealing with them. It was Sir John Wolfe-Barry who 
first riveted attention on this subject, and his appointment to the 
Commission was an assurance that it would be threshed out. It is 
interesting to see that he has carried his colleagues with him. We 
may lay it down as an axiom that a road which is independent of 
cross traffic—and the Embankment, having its flank protected by the 
river, save at five bridges, is the most notable example in London 
must be good for speed. And from the desire to go fast we come to 
the desire to get along at all, not to be compelled to stand still. The 
advisory engineers make three recommendations. Sir John still 
presses the urgent need of a bridge over the Strand at Wellington 
Street, but the County Council ‘Improvement’ has got so far at 
that point that it is difficult to see what can be done now. It is ever 
the case. Street improvements have their moments of economic 
possibility. If these are let slip the improvements are postponed for 
three generations, perhaps for ever. This chance has gone. 

Their second recommendation—which apparently follows a pro- 
posal I put forward as an illustration—is for a tunnel under Piccadilly 
from Berkeley Street, to relieve the Walsingham House block. For 
the moment this can wait. It is much wanted, but meanwhile no 
fresh interests or difficulties are being created. It is a typical instance 
of the service which we may expect from the Traffic Board as a watch- 
dog. But if at one corner of the parks there is no necessity for imme- 
diate action, at another, where the new Mall is debouching towards 
Charing Cross, there ought not to be a day’s delay in considering 
future complications. This new road is going to be the main carriage 
and cab route between the West-end and the City, and it is proposed 
to allow its great stream to flow back and forward athwart the three 
other steady streams which struggle up and down hill in the very 
neck of the Whitehall bottle. Already Cockspur Street, St. Martin’s 
Lane, the Strand, and Northumberland Avenue all discharge into the 
bottom corner of Trafalgar Square, down a steep incline, and at 
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different angles. To this tramways are to be added. It will be an 
appalling crossing, and it would be worth a heavy expenditure if its 
dangers and inconveniences could be mitigated. The question is not 
an easy one, but before it is too late might not some consideration be 
given to the possibility, besides the main exit, of an additional sunken 
road along the north face of the Admiralty, to pass under Whitehall 
and come up towards the Embankment by way of Old Scotland 
Yard? Again this is a case, affecting as it does not only the County 
Council and the Westminster City Council, but his Majesty’s Office of 
Works, in which the assistance of the Traffic Board would be of the 
greatest value 

The engineers’ third recommendation is one which might easily 
have more far-reaching consequences than anything in the whole 
report of the Commission. It deals with Blackfriars and the City 
boundaries. In their desire to help not only west to get east, but 
south to get north, and especially with a view to tramway connec- 
tions, they propose what virtually comes to be a double-decked street 
They would imitate the railway, and carry a viaduct from the centre 
of Blackfriars Bridge, over the Embankment and Queen Victoria 
Street traffic, over Ludgate Circus, right up to the Holborn arch. 
Apparently at that point it is to come down to the level of Farringdon 
Street, but there can be no reason why it should not also have wings 


joining on to the older viaduct. The Corporation have already 


expressed themselves as willing to allow Blackfriars Bridge to be 
practically rebuilt, and the natural question arises, why start at 
the middle of the bridge? Would not the foundations stand a second 
story throughout ? From the point of view of beauty, the higher the 
structure the better. It would hide the railway bridge and other 
architectural iniquities beyond, and from many an early aqueduct 
we know how well one row of arches superimposed upon another 
can look. If it is possible to constrain public opinion to an elevated 
road half a mile long, why not make it a mile? It would be a mon- 
strosity in some parts of London, but on this particular line it would 
be quite natural. There, south of the river, every railway comes 
in towards the centre on embankments or arches ; while on the north 
the raised road would run up the middle of a valley. If necessary it 
could be connected with the slopes on either side, but that is not so 
important as the power of giving a free passage right across the busiest 
and most congested part of London. The public advantages obtained 
would be great. Would the cost overbalance them? To the expen- 
diture on the raised structure itself would have to be added the awards 
for compensation, but, though ground floors along the route would 
fall in value, the house owners who chose to be connected on the 
upper level would secure a double frontage. When the Traffic Board 
comes to working out figures it will probably find that an elaboration 
of this particular feature of the engineers’ report will turn out to be 
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not only the most satisfactory way of ensuring a ‘ speed’ road from 
north to south, but infinitely the cheapest. 


So much for the recommendations which are put forward to help 


every man, on his feet and in every class of vehicle ; less contentious 
inasmuch as they raise no question of the evils of monopoly. For in 
the mouths of many estimable citizens the word ‘monopoly’ is as 
potent to ban as to their ancestors the word ‘ Mesopotamia’ was 
powerful to bless. The great railway companies are princes of 
monopoly. They must ever be so. They have been granted rights 
which will last while the Constitution lasts. But it is pleasant to 
find that in the opinion of the Commissioners they fulfil their duties 
fairly well in spite of it. They bring enormous numbers of people 
into London at a very cheap rate, and, if they do not land them near 
enough to the centre, it is not their fault, but because in early days 
they were forbidden an entry ‘ by the deliberate policy of Parliament.’ 
It is too late to reconsider that policy now, but the Report testifies 
to the good work that has been done under difficult conditions. When 
it comes to tube railways, Sir George Gibb, who inserts a special 
note, is anxious that the Twopenny Tube should be extended 
so as to sweep round from Shepherd’s Bush, wa Kensington, Picca- 
dilly, and the Strand, to the City, and be reconnected there, if possible 
at Liverpool Street, so that trains could be run on a complete inmost 
circle. By the majority, only one quite new line, to connect Victoria 
with the Marble Arch, is suggested : but there are several minor 
recommendations, concerning the linking up of both railways and 
‘tubes.’ and the need for interchange stations. The advantages of 
unified management are also pointed out. Discussing general prin- 
ciples the Commissioners say that ‘ London should rely wholly upon 
private enterprise for the construction of new railways, but they 
would empower municipal authorities to assist private undertakings 
which are for the public good but which cannot in the ordinary course 
of business be worked at a profit. They deprecate ‘the imposition 
of undue burdens on, or exaction of impossible conditions from, 
promoters,’ and they make an interesting, and for this country a 
novel, proposal, to the effect that railway companies should be per- 
mitted to acquire land with the view to developing it themselves. 
This opens up a very wide field for speculation. Generally speaking, 
though they do not seem to be sufficiently impressed with their 
advantages to recommend any, they favour shallow subways rather 
than ‘tubes,’ which are handicapped by the necessity for lifts, and 
they express a hope that very shortly all suburban traffic will be 
operated by electricity. But within the limits of this article it 
is impossible to enter into all the problems of the London railway 
system. If we are considering the Haussmannisation of the town, 
we must get back to the streets. 

It is when they pass from the monopoly which is granted to a 
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private body, to make, own, and operate a private track, to the more 
serious monopoly of a special right of user of the public highway, 
that the Commissioners make their most revolutionary proposal. 
They decide in favour of a great tramway development. Their 
views are frankly democratic. They have noted the growing popu- 
larity of carriages ‘for all,’ and the fact that where there is no dis- 
tinction of class, as with omnibuses and with the Twopenny Tube, 
it in no way militates against financial success. The days when it 
was thought necessary to reserve special compartments for the rich 
are gone for ever. The lord and the labourer, the City merchant 
and his lowest clerk, and all their wives, rub shoulders in public 
conveyances. Anything that will take him more quickly whither he 
wants to go will tempt even the plutocrat. 

The Report accordingly recommends a great extension of tram- 
ways over districts of London where they have hitherto been tabooed, 
a proposal calculated to bring a blush of pride and pleasure to the 
cheeks of such hardy fighters in the ‘ Battle of the Trams’ as Messrs. 
Burns and Benn and Baker, and to confirm in the mind of Mr. Crooks, 
the other member of the formidable quartette which now represents 
Spring Gardens in the House of Commons, a belief in the virtue 
of Royal Commissions. But before this recommendation can be 
carried out great changes must be made in the rights of the different 
municipal bodies which control London. 

It will be news to many that the London County Council, though 
the tramway authority, is not the road authority of London ; that the 
Corporation of the City and the various borough councils can veto 
the London County Council tramways, just as the Council itself can 
veto those of any private promoter. It is now proposed that 

The absolute ‘ veto’ over the construction of tramways possessed by local 
and street authorities should be abolished throughout the area of Greater 
London, but with a preferential right to county councils and the Corporation 
of the City of London to construct tramways within their districts if they are 
prepared to do so. 


That the different municipalities affected will object, there is no doubt. 
Sir Joseph Dimsdale says that the streets of the City are obviously 
unsuitable for tramways, and from the evidence which he quotes he 
would appear to express the views of the Corporation. Sir George 
Bartley goes even further, and there can be little doubt that many 
of the local bodies will fight to the last for their privilege. 

Meanwhile, let us consider what would be the result if the ‘ veto’ 
were abolished, and if it were possible to push electric tramways 
through London in every direction and on the street level. There 
can be no doubt in the world of their popularity, and with reason, 
for it would be difficult to find a more pleasant mode of locomotion. 
In the old days the top of a coach, with hoofs clattering and chains 
ringing and the traffic falling politely to the right and the left at the 
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sound of the horn, flattered one’s vanity. It is the same to-day when 
in a powerful motor car we catch up and leave behind us everything 
upon the road. But neither of these sensations much surpasses that 
of the rider on the top of a tramcar when all goes well, and he travels 
at fullspeed. He is safer than on a coach, and much higher and faster. 
He is probably just as comfortable, and his course is smoother and 
more relentless. The bell rings, and slower vehicles of every kind, 
at great inconvenience and much to their detriment, get out of his 
way, not from a wish to be polite but because they can be prosecuted 
if they fail to do so. All individuals must stand on one side, for he 
is enthroned on the symbol of the spirit of a democratic majority, it 
would appear that he pays but a ridiculously small sum for his ride, 
and he can be accompanied by his wife and the children, taking the 
air like a lady in her own carriage. Naturally municipal ownership is 
in favour with the small ratepayer. The less he thinks he contributes, 
the greater his sense of superiority. The man who first realised the 
value of ‘ trams’ as a political asset was a born party organiser. 

So much for the tramways when they are cheap and fast, but 
what we have to consider is whether this combination is always 
possible. Let us take speed first. There is another side to the picture 
when something goes wrong, or the street is up, and the tramcar and 
a dozen before it and an endless queue behind are hopelessly blocked ; 
when the passenger has to sit and wait, or get out and walk, regretting 
even the common horse omnibus of other days which found its way 
round obstacles, much more the motor bus which struggles by, not 
quite so comfortable, rather inclined to rattle and twist and jolt, but 
able to get somehow to its destination. 

There can be no doubt that the tramcar should be safer than the 
motor bus, it should suffer less depreciation from wear and tear, and on 
an open road it should go as fast or faster; but when it comes to 
averaging their respective speeds, how does traffic affect the car ? 
On the side of the bus it must be remembered that it can avoid obstruc- 
tions of all kinds, that it is tied to no particular street, that it can not 
only adapt itself to the exigencies of the moment but can be removed 
permanently to a better-paying route without the waste of a sixpence. 
Also when ‘ full up,’ or simply because it is so intended, it can run 
‘express,’ passing everything else. We know all these arguments ; 
but there is one other advantage which the omnibus has over the 
tramcar which it seems to me has never yet been sufficiently pressed. 


The one can, and does, come to the kerb to pick up its passengers ; 
the other, unless we are going to revise all our rules of the road 

this has been suggested by a Parliamentary Committee, but it is a 
difficult matter to tackle—must remain tied to the centre of the 
street. Let any one go first to the east end of Piccadilly and then 
to the southern end of Westminster Bridge, and realise what it would 
mean if, at all the places where traffic is densest, women and children, 
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the blind, the halt, and the lame, had to struggle out, threading their 
way through carts and carriages and bicycles to the special tramcar 
which they wished to board. It is a subject for serious reflection. 
Remember that we are considering the probability of more than a 
million people using the tramways every day. There would be a 
heavy casualty list, or a rule would have to be made that wherever 
tramcars stop to pick up in crowded thoroughfares all other traffic 
must be reduced to a walking pace. And then how about the vaunted 
increased speed of locomotion? for, from estimating the speed of 
travelling by tramcar, we are brought to consider the speed of every 
class of vehicle. Are the tramways to be an obstacle to every other 
cart and carriage and to the necessary facilities of trade ? 

When the full evidence taken before the Commission is published, 
we shall be able to weigh the varied opinions of the experts as to 
whether tramways and tram lines are a serious bar to traffic ; but, 
according to Sir Joseph Dimsdale, the City police have no doubt on 
the subject. Captain Nott Bower, the Commissioner, who was 
previously head constable at Liverpool, speaking of that town, said 
that : 


So far from assisting the traffic, he considered that the introduction of th 
electric tramway system into Liverpool created the greatest possible difficulties 
with regard to the traflic in almost every street, notwithstanding that th« 
service of Liverpool had every advantage which Mr. Sellon suggested as being 
necessary for a thoroughly eflicient system. ‘There was unified management 
under the Corporation, there was the electric service on the trolley system, and 
yet, notwithstanding all those advantages, the difficulti of traffie wert 


enormously increased by the adoption of the electric tramways in the city. 


Coming from a responsible and experienced official these are 
weighty words, and if we take them as applying to all crowded streets 
throughout London, we are warned that in heavy traffic tramcars 
must be slow themselves and make everything else slow. If Captain 
Bower is right, how can the difficulties be got rid of, and the speed 
accelerated ¢ 

The Commissioners meet the difficulty by several recommenda- 
tions. They point out that dead-end terminals are a source of great 
inconvenience, as well as a waste of carrying power, that the lines 
should run through, or should avoid congested points, but they seem 
to ignore the policy of the ‘object lesson,’ that where a barrier is erected 
there is a definite reason for coming straight up against it, to knock 
and continue knocking, in the hope that the gate will be opened. 
Such is the genesis of all the terminals they mention. They might 
have been avoided, but they were never intended to be permanencies. 
Should the abolition of the ‘ veto’ be carried, it will be criminal to 
have dead-end terminals anywhere near the centre in the future. 

Given the barrier down, how then are the lines to be got along 
the streets ¢ In some places, as on the Embankment, as even in 
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Whitehall, there is ample width, and it is only a question of counting 
the convenience and the sentiment; but these are the exceptions. 
In the narrower streets it may be possible to put down single lines 
for traffic in one direction only. This method, the Report states, is 
common enough abroad, and once it were thoroughly understood 
(and we must legislate for Londoners, not for casual visitors) it has 


much to recommend it. It might entail some additional track expen- 


diture, but the necessity for street widenings would disappear. Totten- 
‘ ham Court Road and Gower Street have been suggested before now 
as two parallel streets which could be treated in this manner, but there 


> is & more prominent example in the West End. The Report suggests 
tramways along both the King’s Road and the Fulham Road, which 
for most part of their course of three miles run only about five hundred 
) yards apart. Both streets are narrow, and to carry a double track 
would require very costly wicenings. Surely it would not be an 


insupportable inconvenience tl travellers should learn to take the 
; one road to go east and the othe’ to go west. Then the Commissioners 
| raise—and they are very cautious, and we feel that they must have 


approached this possibility with almost bated breath—the question 


of the sanctity of ‘open spaces.’ They raise it in its acutest form, 
for they would lay sacrilegious hands-upon Hyde Park. The lungs 


of London have long been considered not only luxuries but necessities. 


Apparently tramways are now to be added to the necessities. Why, 


; it has struck them, not save money and combine the two? Why 
3 should only private carriages be admitted to the parks 2 The rule 
was made to preserve the amenities of the pleasure grounds of the 
King and his people, and exclude what was ugly. If motor cars are 
y to get in, why shut out what Mr. Burns calls ‘ our beautiful tramcars ’ ? 
~ There is room for them to have a special road for themselves, away 
< from the carriages. Why, argues the social democrat, must the poor 
i only walk in the parks? Why should they not enjoy their drive as 
| well as the rich? Whzy, sighs the economist, spend money in buying 
land and pulling down houses if we can get a much faster and better 
. route for nothing? The Commissioners dare to propose a tramway 
t on the surface from the Marble Arch to Hyde Park Corner, passing 
S by the Achilles statue. They say, ‘ if public opinion would only tolerate 
it.’ The very breath of such a suggestion is striking evidence of the 
1 march of democracy, and of how far this tramway extension may 
k carry us. If public opinion would only tolerate it, it would be the 
. most popular route in London, and the cheapest, but probably the 
t stoutest opponent of such an outrage on his beloved ‘ parks’ would 
’ be Mr. John Burns. 
O And so we, naturally, come to the crux of the whole matter, the 
cost of the right of way. Tramways in the suburbs must pay. Given 
o wide streets, the right of free user, and a large population anxious to 


travel, no other form of locomotion can hope to compete with them ; 
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for, by monopolising the best part of the roadway, they naturally 
penalise their competitors. If the responsible people—whether they 
call themselves a Board of Directors or a Highways Committee does 
not matter—do not make both ends meet, they merit instant dis- 
missal. They must either be paying too much or asking too little. 
But where the streets are not wide enough, and the right of way has 
to be paid for, it is quite a different matter. In the Report there is 
one most curious omission. Perhaps it was considered outside the 
order of reference, but when it comes to estimating the value of tram- 
way extension, can we ignore the question of who pays for the street 
widenings ? The Report says, ‘In point of cheapness the London 
County Council are carrying passengers at very low rates, and inform 
us that they can do so and at the same time earn a profit.’ Now, so 
far, the County Council are only operating the tramways in South 
London, where the main roads are as a rule not so crooked or narrow 
as they are in the north, though I understand that even there three 
quarters of a million is estimated for widening tramway routes. 
What will be the expense of operating the many congested routes 
in the north if—and this is a big if—the cost of these widenings or any 
reasonable proportion of their cost is to be charged against the tram- 
way account ? 

It may be as well here to explain briefly what has been the custom 
of the London County Council in this connection in the past. There 
has been supposed to be a rough and ready rule that where streets are 
widened for tramway purposes one-third should be charged against 
the tramway account, one-third should be contributed by the local 
authority, and one-third should be charged to the account of the 
‘Improvement,’ namely the county funds. It will be noticed that by 


this arrangement the tramways got their necessary right of way for a 


third of what it cost the ratepayers, the remainder being charged 
against the community through two channels. In very special cases 
it was provided that the tramway account should pay all. In order 
to discover how this system worked in practice, at the last meeting 
of the Council before the summer recess I asked a question of the 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee and received an answer 
to the following effect. That since the commencement of the Council 
in 1889 the net cost of the ‘improvements’ which it has carried out 
was 7,499,394/., of which 1,051,385/. was recoverable from local authori- 
ties. On the other hand, the amount of 89,316/. 8s. l1ld. had been 
already charged to the tramway account, while a further sum of 
265,692/. was estimated to be paid by that account. Is that all, one 
would like to know, that the ratepayers will ever get back in repay- 
ment for their heavy outlay? A great proportion of the seven and 
a half millions has undoubtedly been expended on improvements 
in no way connected with tramways, but north of the river costly 
widenings have taken place in streets along which, if the great tram- 
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way extension takes place, trams will run. When that day comes 
we shall be on the horns of a dilemma. Did the ratepayers pay for 


these improvements because they were necessary for the ordinary 
traffic? If so, presumably these streets must be widened afresh for 
tramways. If it was a far-seeing device to provide the wide streets 
which were necessary for the coming tramways, then there must be 
a heavy retrospective charge against the tramway account. What 
effect will either alternative have on tramway fares, and so on the 
power of tramways to compete with the motor bus in cheapness ? 

But the widenings up to date are a mere bagatelle to what will 
have to be undertaken in the next few years if London is to be given 
an efficient tramway system along her inner main thoroughfares. 
Those who press for it are well aware of the difficulty, and it would 
seem that they propose to meet it by abrogating the old, though 
apparently little used, rule of a contribution of a third. On the 
Ist of August the Improvements Committee of the Council brought up 
their annual list of suggested county improvements, ‘all of which,’ 
they say, ‘ are connected with tramway proposals.’ These * improve- 
ments’ are five in number, and their total cost is 309,6501. Of this 
only 7,8001. is proposed to be charged against the tramway account. 

Ought the tramways to pay for these widenings, the whole, any 
portion, or none? That is a question on which many in London 
looked to the Commissioners for an authoritative answer. Their 
silence is unaccountable, for on it much depends. It is not a simple 
question. On the one side railways and tubes pay for their special 
tracks, but, on the other, those who compete with the tramways in the 
public streets, omnibuses, cabs, and carriages, not only pay nothing 
for widenings, but nothing for the upkeep of the roadway. The 
liability to maintain a certain breadth of pavement, which, remember, 
is used by everybody, is a heavy charge on the tramway funds. ‘ That 
is quite enough,’ says the advanced municipal trader; ‘ why should 
we even pay so much? We are running a public service for the 
public benefit. Everything should be charged to the public. It is 
for the Improvements Committee to help us, and clear the way for us 
at the public expense.’ To which the plain man answers that what 
is required is the cheapest form of locomotion as well as the least 
obstructive. That he wants to know what works out the best value, 
not to the tram rider only, but to the community. He has heard 
that to widen places in central London by the breadth of a tramcar 
will cost at the rate of half a million a mile. ‘ When it comes to 
figures like that, are tramways a necessity or only a luxury ?’ he asks, 
‘and are they to be self-supporting, or subsidised by the rates ?’ 
And he goes on to argue with his best friend on the moot point as to 
whether subsidies are permissible in a good cause, but has to change 
the subject hurriedly on finding that his companion is a heavy holder 
of omnibus stock, and therefore wofully prejudiced. It seems a 
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pity that from the Commissioners he gets nothing but an expression 
of opinion on the need of sound finance, and of an inquiry as to the 
advisability of municipalities owning and operating tramways. 
Perhaps they think that such an inquiry should precede the proposed 
extension, but they do not say so. 

Let us hope that the tramway enthusiasts will not push their 
advantage too far, or they will spoil their case. They have not only 
to consider the comfort of the tram-user, but the trade of the town. 
They must take a larger view of the question than the success or 
failure of a municipal trading venture, and the capital that can be 
made out of ‘ object lessons.’ They must not monopolise the chief 
streets, they must avoid fashionable corners, they must run for direction 
and not for special points. And here the Traffic Board might step 
in with advantage. It will be their business to endeavour by hook 
or by crook to find ways of getting tramways about London without 
undue expenditure. By the help of the engineer they will discover 
many routes which are not too obvious. Let them note the proposal, 
only hinted at in the Report, of how outer London might be served 
by the railways, that population should be tempted to follow the 
rails, not rails the population. If this is a practical policy for private 
enterprise, it should be the bounden duty of a municipal service, 
acting intelligently and with foresight for the good of the whole 
city, to elaborate it. It is the policy of creating fresh values at which 
the County Council is already working. Everyone who is a believer 
in tramways must hold that trade and even fashion will eventually 
flow to the sides of the tram lines, that it is only a question of throwing 
the handkerchief. Let them look out for byways and prove it. But 
above all let them remember one thing. They have a heavy responsi- 
bility. There is no good wasting a sixpence on what will be slow, 
but much will be forgiven them if they can succeed in making every- 
thing fast. 

That is the point of it all. We are told that it is a question of 
money, that we must not outrun the constable. It is folly to waste 
money, but this is a question of saving time, and that will eventually 
make for both health and wealth. The Traffic Board will have diverse 
duties. They must study maps and ponder over conciliatory phrases 
and waysand means. They must estimate the comparative adyantages 
of trains and ‘ tubes’ and ‘ trams’ and omnibuses. They must keep 
a watchful eye on every development of the motor, and never forget 
that London lives on trade. They must think of housing, and dream 
of model cities. But, when they come to die, graven on their hearts 
must be found the one word, * speed.’ 

GeorGE 8. C. Swinton. 





HOW POOR-LAW GUARDIANS SPEND 
THEIR MONEY 


Some little time ago a workhouse master applied to his Board of 
Guardians for an ironing machine. Now it happened that, with 
one exception, no member of that Board had ever seen an ironing 
machine, or had ever even heard that any such machine existed. 
A fair number of them, indeed, had probably no very clear idea as 
to what was meant by ironing. Still it is manifestly no good having 
officials unless you trust them ; and the master was emphatic in his 
declaration that an ironing machine- was an absolute necessity, the 
sort of thing, in fact, that no well conducted workhouse could possibly 
do without. The Guardians, therefore, agreed to buy one. They 
grumbled a little, it is true, when they found that it would cost them 
2001.; but comforted themselves with the thought that, after all, 
true economy consists not in saving but in spending wisely. Just 
at the last moment, however, when the order had practically already 
been given, a member who, having recently joined the Board, stood 
less in awe than his colleagues of the Board’s officials, ventured to 
enquire whose clothes it was that this machine they were buying 
was to iron. For, if it were the paupers’ bits of things, he should 
have thought, he said, that in so small a union as theirs the work 
might easily be done by hand. Then the Guardians woke up to the 
fact that they had agreed to spend, and, but for an accident would 
have spent, 2001. that their workhouse officials might have their 
collars and cuffs nicely ironed. 

This is, of course, but a trivial little episode, one which would 
have no interest whatever were it not for the light it throws incident- 
ally on a subject concerning which we are all waxing more or less 
curious just now. Year by year more and more money is spent by 
Poor Law Guardians, every Local Government Board Report that 


is published shows an increase in the burden entailed by pauper 
relief. According to the latest of these Reports, already in the 
year ending Lady Day, 1903, the expenditure on the poor in England 
and Wales, exclusive of the expenditure defrayed out of loans, 


amounted to 12,848,323/. ; and since then it has increased considerably, 
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as we all know to our cost. Now 12,848,3231. is a huge sum 
for even so rich a country as ours to spend on its poor in the course 
of one year, especially considering the many millions more that are 
either given to them, or are spent for their benefit by the charitable. 
Still, huge though it be, they who would grudge it are few, were it 
not for the doubt that prevails as to how it is spent, as to whether, 
in fact, the nation obtains for it good value. If men grumble when 
called upon to pay the poor rate, it is in nineteen cases out of twenty 
because they are convinced that the money the rate yields is wasted. 
‘We should not mind paying the rate,’ they declare, ‘ or, at least, 
should not mind so much, if we thought that the money would go 
to the poor; but——’ The fact is they hold, or think they hold, proof 
that for the most part it does not go to the poor, but is just ‘ swattered 
away. This is the burden of their complaint. 


Considering all the money that we as a nation spend on poor relief, every 
pauper in the land ought to be well cared for—well housed, well fed, and weil 
clothed; and if the spending were done with any regard to economy and 
common sense, every pauper would be well cared for. But, as a point of fact, 
the overwhelming majority of these people are not well cared for at all; on the 
contrary they live, as we know,-in abject misery ; for more than two-thirds of 
them are outdoor paupers, and if an outdoor pauper does not die of sheer 
starvation, it is thanks, not to the poor relief he receives, but to the private 
charity—our charity. Then, even among indoor panpers, it is only the riff-raff, 
it seems, who are made comfortable. If a decent old woman is sent to the 
workhouse she is so miserable she cries her eyes out, and we are denounced as 
monsters unless we promptly find the money to provide her with a home else- 
where. To think of spending all we do on our workhouse inmates, and not 
being able to make them comfortable even at that ! 


The grumblers always wind up with the same remark: ‘ There 
is evidently woful waste somewhere, gross mismanagement too’ ; 
and then always ask the same questions: ‘ Now, what do Poor Law 
Guardians do with their money ? What does become of the millions 
that pass through their hands every year ?’ 

These poor-rate payers are unreasonable, of course; still that 
they have some little excuse for bemoaning themselves as they do, 
even Poor Law Guardians must admit. It is irritating in the extreme, 
no one can deny it, to be called upon, afters paying a poor rate of 
perhaps 2s. in the pound, to supplement some luckless old fellow’s 
out-relief, on the score that he cannot possibly live on what the 
Guardians allow him ; or be told that we really must subscribe to a 
cottage-home fund, as to let decent old folk go to the workhouse is 
sheer cruelty. That those to whom this happens should feel aggrieved 
—as if they were being asked to pay for the same thing twice over— 
is but natural, surely ; and if, human nature being what it is, they 
straightway raise the cry, ‘What do Poor Law Guardians do with 
their money ¢’ who can wonder. This does not imply any doubt 
on their part as to whether the money is spent honestly—such a doubt 
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would, as they know, be absurd—but only a doubt as to whether it 
is spent wisely, whether, in fact, it is not just ‘swattered away.’ And 
this doubt is certainly permissible if for nothing but that at every 
turn, now, one comes across Poor Law Guardians who frankly admit 
that they themselves have no idea how much of the money they are 
supposed to spend is spent; and cannot understand at all why life, 
even in their own workhouse, should be so costly as it is. The average 
Guardian is just as prone as the rank outsider to ask ‘ What does 
become of the poor-rate money?” The question is one, indeed, which 
all the world has taken to asking of late; and this is why I have 
been tempted into trying, in a humble tentative fashion, to find an 
answer for it, so far at least as the money the rate yields in one special 


district is concerned. During the last few months I have spent many 


long weary hours conning over the accounts of the Board of Guardians 
for this special district ; sifting and sorting the various items of expen- 
diture in their budget, and comparing them with the same items in 
other budgets. The result is that, whereas I used to wonder why 
poor relief cost so many millions as it does, | wonder now that it does 
not cost many millions more. 

The district in question is comparatively small, its population 
being only some 52,000—I had not the courage, I confess, to tackle 
a big London district. It is made up of three little towns and 
several villages, the towns and villages alike being of the sort that 
would come under the heading ‘ fairly well-to-do.’ It is an extremely 
healthy district, as the death-rate shows; and although there is 
poverty there, of course, there is certainly less poverty than in most 
districts. So long as a man is able and willing to work, he can gene- 
rally find work to do, and at fairly high wages—even the farm labourer 
has his 21s. a week. It is not until old age comes upon him, or pro- 
longed illness, that he is in need of help, as a rule. Thus if ever there 
were a district where the burden entailed by poor relief ought to be 
light, this is the one surely. Were a chance sojourner to be asked to 
guess how much the poor there cost their fellows, he would probably 
reply, had he no promptings but those of common sense to guide him, 
‘Six or seven hundred a year.’ I myself should have been inclined 
to fix the sum at six or seven thousand, had I been asked a few months 
ago ; and I rather prided myself at that time on knowing something 
of the ways of Poor Law Guardians when dealing with money. My 
guess would have dubbed me at once as the veriest tyro, however; 
for what the poor of this district really do cost is nearly twenty 
thousand a year. In the year alluded to the Guardians had spent 
on poor relief 19,796l., and this is exclusive, of course, of what they 
spent on registration and assessment, exclusive, too, of one-third of 
what they spent on vaccination. They had actually spent 19,7961. 
on the poor in this well-to-do district with a population of some 
52,000. What, indeed, do Poor Law Guardians do with their money ? 
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The Board of Guardians for this district, as all other Boards, 
publish every year a financial statement, a budget in fact, which 
gives, or is supposed to give, an account of every penny they received 
during the previous year, and of every penny they spent. This 
statement is drawn up under the supervision of their Finance Com- 
mittee, and is always duly audited by the Local Government Board. 
One might think, therefore, that all that would be necessary in order 
to find out what they do with their money, would be to ask one of 
them for the loan of their latest budget. One might think, I say 
advisedly ; for if one did thus think, one would be sorely mistaken ; 
as the budget-maker, with a view perhaps to economy in printing, 
is so niggard with his statistics—so eager to club together items 
of expenditure—that the information he vouchsafes is for practical 
purposes useless, unless supplemented by other information, and 
this of a kind not always easy to obtain. For instance, although 
he tells us the amount of money spent on salaries, he gives no hint 
as to the number of officials among whom it was divided ; and although 
he tells us what indoor maintenance cost, and what outdoor, he never 
says how many workhouse inmates there were during the year, on an 
average, or how many persons in the receipt of out-relief. Thus, 
even when I had conned over their budget not once or twice, but 
many times, I was as far as ever from knowing whether the Guardians 
had, or had not, spent their money wisely during the year with which 
it dealt ; for, although I knew how much they had spent, I had no 
idea how many persons they had had on whom to spend it—no idea 
how many persons they had had to support on an average during 
that year. For information on this point, as on many other points 
of importance for the right understanding of the Guardians’ accounts, 
I had to turn elsewhere—to chance returns and reports, documents 
reserved as a rule for the exclusive use of the Guardians themselves. 

The average number of men, women and children whom the 
Guardians actually had supported, or helped to support, that year 
was, [ found, 936. Of these, on an average, 174 were in the work- 
house itself, twenty-seven were in the casual wards, and forty-eight 
in the workhouse school. Eighty-six were boarded out in lunatic 
asylums or other institutions ; twenty-eight were non-resident cases ; 
while 458 more were out-relief cases, and had dependent on them 
115 children. Thus considerably more than half of the whole 936 
were supported, so far as they were supported, by out-relief grants. 
This fact startled me not a little when | learnt it, as I knew from 
the budget that of the 19,796. spent on poor relief, all that was spent 
on out-relief was 2,564/., and that that included burial expenses. 
The out-relief cases could, therefore, have received on an average 
only 5/1. 128. a year each, or 2s. 1}d. a week, wherewith to provide 
for themselves and their children. Practically the 2,564/. spent 
that year on out-relief was divided among 573 persons, with the 
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result that each one of them could, on an average, have received only 
ls. 84d. a week. Some of them, indeed, had received less, while 
others had of course received more; still not one of the whole set 
had received enough wherewith to keep body and soul together—and 
poor relief is granted only to the destitute, it must be noted. There 
were women above eighty to whom the Guardians had made allowances 
ranging in amount from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a week; and this although 
the said women had nothing but their allowances to rely upon, except- 
ing of course private charity. Four shillings a week is the sum on 
which they expect a widow to feed, house and clothe herself and 
four children, it seems ; and on 7s. a woman must provide for herself 
and seven children, or, at any rate, this is all the Guardians give her 
wherewith to provide; and with seven children under fourteen 
to take care of, and sew for, she can hardly earn much in the way 
of wages. Seven shillings a week divided among eight persons is 
exactly 14d. a day each; and, out of that not only must food and 
clothing, shoes, too, be bought, but rent must be paid. Yet parents 
are denounced for their criminal wickedness in sending their children 
dinnerless to school, and all the world is wondering why the race is 
deteriorating. We are always being told that the age of miracles 
is past, yet surely a Board of Guardians would never condemn a widow 
to keep a child on 14d. a day unless they were convinced that she, 
as the widow of Zarephath, had hidden away somewhere a miraculous 
cruse of oil. 

So far as their 458 out-relief cases are concerned, these Guardians 


certainly cannot be accused of undue generosity in the way they 


spend their money; even the most captious of ratepayers would 
hardly suggest that, in making 1s. 84d. a week per head their average 
out-relief allowance, they were guilty of extravagance. What he 
might suggest, were he a humane man, is that they were guilty of 
cruelty ; and what he certainly would suggest, were he an economist, 
is that they were spending their money unwisely, were just swattering 
it away, in fact, on the manufacturing of paupers. 

In addition to their allowances, out-paupers are, it is true, pro- 
vided with medicine and medical attendance; and their medicine 
that year cost 3/. 15s., while the salaries of their medical officers, 
and their share of the fees for vaccination, amounted to 6411. The 
expenditure, therefore, on out-relief together with medical relief, 
exclusive of the cost of administration, was 3,208I. 15s. 

The twenty-eight non-resident cases must have been supported 
on much the same scale of comfort as the out-relief cases, to judge 
by what they cost; for the whole outlay on them during the year 
was only 138/. Compared with this the outlay on the eighty-six 
lunatics and other persons whom the Guardians had provided for 
by boarding them out in asylums, hospitals and other institutions, 
may seem exorbitant; but the relief of the afflicted must always 
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necessarily be costly, and in the 2,974/.—34I. lls. 7d. per head— 
spent on these special eighty-six, there was probably not much margin 
for woful waste. Of the 19,796/. the Guardians had spent that 
year, they had spent, I found, 6,320/. on the relief of 573 out-paupers, 
twenty-eight non-resident paupers, and eighty-six afflicted persons, 
together with the sick relief of the whole district. Of the 936 persons 
for whom they had had to provide, they had, in fact, actually provided 
for 687—and eighty-six of these the most expensive of all to provide 
for—at a cost of 6,3201. This is, of course, exclusive of the cost of 
the administration of the relief. They must, therefore, have spent 
no less a sum than 13,476/. on defraying the cost of administration, 
and providing for 174 workhouse inmates, forty-eight workhouse 
children, and twenty-seven vagrants, practically on boarding and 
lodging 222 persons, and giving a night’s shelter, together with a 
snack meal or two, to twenty-seven more. Thus had they made 
a clean sweep of the whole relief paraphernalia—an impossible feat, 
of course—and themselves dealt out to their protégés the money 
they spent, they would have been able to present to each of their 
vagrants a shilling every night, and to each of their workhouse inmates 
and school children 581. every year. On 58l. a year many a curate, 
as many a clerk, not only lives himself but supports a wife and family. 

Of the 174 men and women who were on an average lodged in 
the workhouse that year, forty-eight were in the infirmary wards, 
which, however, are classed with the workhouse so far as expenses 
are concerned. From the financial statement we learn that the 
inmates cost 4s. a week each in food, and 6d. in clothes. 6!d. per 
head a day is not an extravagant allowance wherewith to provide 
three meals for men and women, of whom one-fourth are infirm ; 
while 26s. a year per head as an allowance wherewith to clothe them 
strikes one as being decidedly stingy. So far as these two items of 
expenditure are concerned, the Guardians may fairly claim that 
if they err at all in their treatment of their indoor charges, it is on 
the side of economy, not lavishness. 

The next item on the list is ‘ Necessaries,’ which includes, we are 
told, gas and water. For this the cost per inmate is 2s. 54d. a week, 
which, compared with 4s. for food and 6d. for clothing, seems some- 
what high, especially as in workhouses not all necessaries are classed 
as necessaries. For drugs and medicine there is a separate charge, 
one of 6s. 10d. a year per inmate, just as there is a separate charge 
of 8s. ld. per inmate for ‘ Establishment,’ which is defined as ‘ miscel- 
laneous items not included elsewhere.’ The three special necessaries 
for which the 2s. 54d. a week was paid, were lighting, heating and 
washing ; and a glance at the Guardians’ coal bill explained how 
much of the money went—explained other things, too, perhaps 
incidentally. In the course of that year, in the workhouse alone, 
265 tons of coal were burnt, while in the workhouse laundry the 
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consumption was 411 tons. Four hundred and eleven tons of coal 
were burnt, it seems, heating the water wherewith to wash the paupers’ 
bits of things, together of course with their caretakers’ collars and 
cuffs. The year’s coal bill for the workhouse, the workhouse school, 
together with the laundry, amounted to 6791. 

As each inmate in this workhouse costs in food 4s. a week, in 
clothes 6d., in washing, heating and lighting 2s. 54d., and in drugs 
and establishment charges 14s. 1ld. a year, the cost per head there, 
exclusive of housing and surveillance, is 181. 16s. 9d. a year. Now 
the cost of housing could not be very great, one might think ; for the 
workhouse, together with the casual wards and workhouse school, 
was built and paid for years ago, and for some time past has under- 
gone neither enlargement nor alteration. One might think, I again 
say advisedly, for if one did thus think one would again be sorely 
mistaken; as, according to their budget, the Guardians had spent 
in the course of that year 1,153/. on repairs and additions to their 
property, the only addition being a children’s lavatory; and 3191. 
more on new furniture. They had paid away 525/. on rents, rates, 
taxes and insurance, although they had not rented even a shed ; 
and 1,663/. on the repayment of and interest on loans for building 
purposes. Thus the Guardians had, as a point of fact, spent 3,660). 
that year on the upkeeping of the workhouse, the casual wards and 
the school ; that is, on providing housing for their indoor charges, 
together with their officials, and defraying the cost of the housing 
provided by their predecessors. And, at the end of it all, so far as 
non-official eyes could see, not a building they had was one whit the 
better on the last day of the year than on the first. This 3,660. was 
no extraordinary expenditure, it must be noted ; indeed, the Guardians 
had spent that year rather less than usual on housing. During the 
years 1901, 1902, and 1903 they borrowed and spent solely on patching 
up their laundry 3,819/. They actually spent 3,819/. on patching up 
the building in which the paupers’ bits of things are washed, in addition 
to the 3411. they spend each year on heating the water wherewith to 
wash them. Three thousand six hundred and sixty pounds a year for 
the housing of 249 persons is roughly 14/. 14s. per head. Thus each of 
the Guardians’ protégés, workhouse inmates, school children and 
casuals, all reckoned together, had cost their fellows for housing alone 
141. 148., just about as much as the average working man in that 
district pays for the housing of himself, his wife and family. 

To the non-official mind the Guardians’ expenditure on housing 
may seem to smack of extravagance, nay, even of woful waste ; 
still, everything depends on what it is compared with, and compared 
with their expenditure on surveillance, it is moderate. 

Attached to the workhouse, as apart from the workhouse school, 
there are no fewer than eighteen regularly appointed officials who 
devote, or are supposed to devote, the whole of their time, thought 
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and energy to taking care of its 174 inmates, and giving a glance 
from time to time at the twenty-seven casuals—the casual wards 
form part of the workhouse. These eighteen are in addition, of course, 
to the various officials who devote only a portion of their time to this 
work. There is a master, a matron, a master’s clerk, a porter, three 
nurses, a cook, a female attendant, and a laundress. There is a tramp- 
master, too, a tramp-mistress, a labour-master, and a shoemaker. 
These officials, however, excepting perhaps the master’s clerk, one 
would expect to find in any such union as this; although, were the 
place managed on business principles by a master who had to pay the 
wages out of his own pocket, I am inclined to think that one man 
would have to combine the réles of tramp-master and labour-master, 
and one woman those of tramp-mistress and, perhaps, female attendant. 
Nay, I have even doubts as to whether it would not be found that 
two nurses could do the work now done by three ; while I feel fairly 
sure that the well-paid able-bodied porter would have to yield up his 
place to some old pensioner, who would be well content with board 
and lodging as a return for his services. But if we might expect to 
find these officials in this workhouse, there are others there for whose 
presence it is difficult to account. There is an engineer and fitter, 
for instance, who is paid at the rate of 2/. 2s. a week; a carpenter, 
who receives 1/. 17s. 6d. ; a stoker, who receives 11. 8s. ; and a handy- 
man, who receives ll. 12s. 6d. Now what can a small workhouse 
have for a skilled engineer to do, or a stoker, or even a carpenter, 
considering all the money paid to outsiders for repairs? The engineer 
and the stoker are employed in the laundry, it seems—the handy- 
man, too, for the most part—where their business is to assist at the 
burning of all that coal. In bare wages alone the eighteen workhouse 
officials receive 8891. a year; and this is by no means all they do 
receive, as twelve of them are also housed and fed—some of them are 
even clothed—at the ratepayers’ expense, and ten of them will sooner 
or later receive pensions. In rations and fees of one sort or another 
they cost the ratepayers, in addition to their salaries, roughly 6001. a 
year. 

Then, among the officials who devote only a portion of their time 
to the workhouse there is a doctor, who receives a salary of 125l., in 
addition to vaccination fees ; a chaplain, who receives one of 1001. ; as 
well as an organist, a dentist, and a stocktaker. Nay, oddly enough, 
the workhouse has even its own lawyer, who is paid 200I. a year for 
his services, Still his salary cannot fairly be counted as a workhouse 
expense, as his special duty is to help the Clerk to the Guardians, who 
receives a salary of 2751., to take care not of the paupers but of the 
Guardians themselves. Exclusive, however, of such functionaries 
as the lawyer and the Guardians’ clerk, the officials who are, or have 
been, regularly attached to the workhouse entail in salaries, fees, rations, 
uniforms, medical attendance, and superannuation, an expenditure of 
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1,8731., and this even if one-half the salaries of the chaplain and the 
dentist be counted as school expenses. These officials had actually 
received in money or in kind 1,8731. the year in question for taking 
care of 174 workhouse inmates, and keeping safe for the night some 
twenty-seven vagrants. Nor is even this sum the be all and end all 
of what they cost the ratepayers, as some of them receive special fees 
for their work; while others have to be supplied with such things as 
stationery, postage stamps, and, perhaps, even carriages from time to 
time. Besides, a fair amount of the money spent on housing—repairs, 
furniture, &c.—was spent on their account rather than on that of their 
charges, it must be remembered ; as well as an unfair amount, pro- 
ably, of that spent on coal. I very much doubt whether 2,250/. 
would really cover all the expense these official caretakers entail ; 
still, even if the sum be reckoned at 1,8731., and 1621. or 61. per head— 
salaries of the tramp master and mistress, &c.—be deducted for the 
surveillance of the vagrants, these workhouse inmates cost in sur- 
veillance 91. 16s. 8d. a year each, or 3s. 94d. a week, that is only 2}d. 
less than they cost in food. In food, clothing, necessaries, drugs, 
establishment charges, housing, and surveillance, every man and 
woman in the workhouse costs the ratepayers 431. 7s. 5d. a year; the 
174 of them, therefore, cost 7,546/. And that is without any allow- 
ance whatever being made for office expenses, any allowance being 
made either for the reduction effected in the cost of their maintenance 
by casuals being counted as going share and share alike with them 
in the cost of housing. The full cost of their maintenance, there- 
fore, cannot fall far short of 50/. a year per head, a sum on which 
middle-class widows manage sometimes to bring up half a dozen 
children respectably. 

Vagrants with all their faults do not entail great expense, so far, 
at least, as the actual relief they receive is concerned ; for there was 
never yet a Board of Guardians inclined to be too lavish with money 
when they were in question. The exact cost to the ratepayers of the 
twenty-seven vagrants who, on an average, sojourned in this union, 
night by night that year, cannot be given, as the casual wards are 
supplied with food from the workhouse kitchen, and no separate 
account of it is kept. Still, 51. a year each, or 135l. for the twenty- 
seven, would be a liberal allowance wherewith to defray the cost of 
what they eat. The casual wards being part of the workhouse, 
housing must be reckoned on the same scale for vagrants as for the 
workhouse inmates, absurd as it seems to reckon 14/. 148. a year for 
the use of a cell; and the salaries, &c., of the officials who lock and 
unlock their doors for them, entail an outlay of 6/. per head. Thus 
practically these twenty-seven vagrants cost the ratepayers 693/. 18s., 
although the relief they actually received cost them only 1351. 

The children for whom the Guardians provide are lodged in a 
building at some little distance from the workhouse, and are educated 
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at the district board school, a special grant being made in payment 
to the school authorities. The forty-eight boys and girls who were 
there that year were fed at a cost of 3s. 5d. a week each, clothed at a 
cost of 1s. 23d., and educated at a cost of 21. 13s. 9d. a year. The 
expenditure on necessaries was ls. 5d. a week, that on coal alone 
being 1011. for the year; while that on drugs and establishment 
charges was 14s. lld. Exclusive of the cost of housing and surveil- 
lance, therefore, the outlay on each child amounted to 19]. 3s. 11d. 
a year; and the cost of housing was, as we have seen, 141. 14s. a year. 
As for surveillance, much as it costs to take care of pauper men and 
women, it costs still more, it seems, to take care of pauper children. 
Although these boys and girls spend most of the day away at school, 
they have no fewer than seven officials who live with them, and, in 
theory, at any rate, devote their whole time to looking after them. 
And all the seven not only receive salaries, but are housed and fed 
some of them are also clothed—at the ratepayers’ expense, and will 
later in life be pensioned. There is a master, a matron, a nurse, a 
cook, two general assistants, and an attendant, who live in the build- 
ing itself ; while there is a doctor who is specially paid to go there 
from time to time, and the school has a recognised claim on the services 
of the chaplain attached to the workhouse, as well as on those of the 
dentist. In the course of the year officials of one sort or another had 
received in money, or in kind, 7971. solely for taking—or having taken— 
care of forty-eight children out of school hours ; for each child they 
had, in fact, received 161. 12s. ld. To think of a child whose food costs 
81. 17s. 8d. a year, and whose education costs only 21. 13s. 9d., costing in 
surveillance 161. 12s. 1d.! Exclusive of office expenses, these children 
had entailed an outlay of 2,424/. ; each one of them, therefore, had cost 
the ratepayers 501. 10s., more than twice as much probably as, on an 
average, the ratepayers’ own sons and daughters had each cost them. 

Of the 19,7961. the Guardians had spent that year we know now 
what became of 16,9841. ; for, as we have seen, they spent on support- 
ing, On an average : 


£ £ d 4 
458 out-relief cases . : . .at 5 12 0-per case 2,564 
28 non-resident cases , ‘ oo Sse a 138 
86 persons in asylums, &c. . -» 3411 7 perhead 2,974 
174 workhouse inmates . : — OF a 7,546 
27 vagrants . ° . , tea au & sie 694 
48 children , ‘ ‘ ; -» 5010 O - 2,424 
And on medical relief . ; ‘ , ‘ ; 644 


16,984 
As for the remaining 2,8121., some 1,3161. of it went in miscellaneous 
expenses. The Guardians spent 235/. on stationery, printing, and 
advertisements, and 106/. on ‘lunatic removals,’ that is on taking, 


perhaps, a dozen men and women from the workhouse to the asylum 
a few miles away. They spent also 178/. on the relief of the non- 
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settled poor ; 30/. on an audit stamp ; 292. on paying a loan adjust- 
ment account; and 255/. on buying stones for vagrants to break, 
wood for them to chop, and keeping a piece of land for the inmates 
to work on. Then they had had funerals to pay for, and extra ex- 
penses to defray in connection with housing and cleaning, in connec- 


tion, too, perhaps, with that cormorant, their laundry. The rest of 
the money, 1,4961., went to the officials, that is, went the same way 
as so much of the money credited to the workhouse and the school. 
The Clerk to the Guardians received 225. in addition to the 50l. he 
received for assessment work; the assistant clerk received 120). ; 
the solicitor, 2001. as salary, and an extra 111. as fees ; while the two 
relieving officers each received 1501. ; and a rate collector, 2451. Thus 
the office officials, as apart from those attached to the workhouse and 
the school, were paid 1,1011., while their predecessors were paid as 
pensions 3951. more. Exclusive of the fees they had received for 
registration and assessment work, and for non-pauper vaccination, 
the Guardians’ officials had cost them directly in salaries, fees, rations, 
and other allowances 4,807/., in addition to all that they had cost 
them indirectly in new furniture, building repairs, extra laundry- 
work—and coal. 

This is a large sum of money to spend on the mere administration 
of the relief of the poor in such a district as this ; so large is it, indeed, 
that it justifies to the full the ratepayers in talking of woful waste. 
Does anyone suppose that this sum, or half this sum, would be spent 
if the control of the administration, instead of being vested in a com- 
mittee of irresponsible amateurs, was vested in a practical business 
man who had to pay all salaries out of his own income. How such 
a man would scoff were it suggested to him that he should give a 
lawyer a retaining fee of 200/., on the off-chance of a little legal advice 
being required. How he would scoff, too, were he told that he must 
spend 1,873/. a year on caretakers for 174 workhouse inmates, with a 
few casuals thrown in; and 797/. more on caretakers for forty-eight 
school children. He would make short work, I have never a doubt, 
of those eighteen officials who hang about the workhouse all day ; 
would make short work, too, of the seven other officials who hang 
about the school. The work that is done now he would manage to 
have done, and better than it is done now, I am inclined to think, with 
half the number of officials, and at less than half the cost. For the 
real work of the union, it must be remembered, is done, for the most 
part, not by the officials, but by the inmates themselves, with a 
helping hand from the casuals. And these inmates are none the 
better for having superfluous attendants around them, while the 
school children are infinitely the worse. They, poor little mites! are 
positively demoralised by seeing those in authority over them just 
wasting time doing nothing, and are turned into little machines by 
not being allowed to do anything themselves. For them it would be 
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a positive gain physically, morally, and in all other ways, if their 
seven officials were banished, and a hard-working kindly man and 
wife were installed at the school, with strict orders to let the elder 
among them play the caretaker for the younger, and do as much of 
the housework as they could, without interfering with their lessons. 
And if this were done a saving of at least 5001. a year would be effected, 
even if the man and wife were given a strong woman servant to help 
them, and a nurse was called in at the first sign of illness. 

Then, at the present time the working of the laundry costs more 
than 300/. a year in bare wages, although the really hard work is done 
by the inmates ; and it costs in coal 3411.; while 3,8191. was spent in 
the course of three years on patching up the laundry building. Here 
surely expenses might be cut down by considerably more than one- 
half without any undue stinting, even though the laundry expenses of 
infirmary wards must necessarily be heavy. No one man, let alone a 
business man, would have spent 3,8191. on repairing an old laundry when 
he could have built a new one for less than half the sum—it is only com- 
mittees who are capable of such doings. Nor would any one man 
surely have spent 3,660/. in a year on the upkeeping of a couple of 
buildings without having something to show in return for his money. 
As for the Guardians’ expenditure on stationery, printing, advertise- 
ments, and the conveyance of lunatics, I doubt whether even a woman 
would not be able to cut down that by two-thirds. Economies might 
be effected, too, in the spending even of the 2,564/. that goes in out- 
relief ; for, although the out-relief grants now made could hardly be 
reduced in amount, they might easily be reduced in number, and with 
advantage all round. That there should be 573 outdoor paupers in 
this prosperous district, is just as startling a fact in its way as the 
fact that there are outdoor paupers there who are expected to live on 
ld. a day. Either these people are destitute or they are not; if 
they are destitute they ought to receive much more than they do receive ; 
and if they are not, they ought not according to the law as it stands 
to receive even the mite they do. The sort of all-round dole-giving in 
which these Guardians indulge is as wasteful as it is demoralising and 
cruel, 

So far as I can judge, taking one thing with another, no return 
whatever is obtained for one-half at least of the money this Board of 
Guardians spend : all that they do for the poor, and much besides, 
might be done, or so at least it seems to me, at half the cost, were the 
doing of it in the hands of persons who understood their business and 
insisted on having a full penny’s worth for every penny they spend. 
For, after all, it is not much that they do for the poor ; their outdoor 
charges would die of sheer starvation in a very few weeks had they 
nothing but their pauper-relief to live upon ; while as for the inmates 
of their workhouse, although they have all enough to eat and to 
spare, the more worthy among them have not very much besides— 
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not enough of the things worth having to prevent life being a sorry 
burden. 

In this very district I once came across an old couple who, as their 
faces showed, were carrying on a hand-to-hand fight against hunger 
they were out-paupers living on 2s. 6d. a week each. When I asked 
them why they had not applied for an increase in their allowance, 
they told me they were afraid to do so lest they should be sent to the 
workhouse, ‘and rather than that we would starve,’ the old woman 
declared stoutly. A year or two later she was sent to the workhouse, 
to this very workhouse in which every inmate cost the ratepayers 
il. a year ; and within a month she died ‘ of the shame of it,’ as she 
had prophesied she would. 

Kven for the money the Guardians lavish on the children under 
their care, no return worth having is obtained. These boys and girls 
bear the pauper stamp when all is said and done, although they do 
each cost the ratepayers 501. a year. One has only to look into their 
faces, and watch the way they trail their feet, to know that they 
belong to the pariah class, and are out of touch with their fellows. 
Many a dirty little street urchin, who depends for his daily bread on 
chance snacks, leads a happier life than they do, and is being better 
fitted than they are to do work worth doing in the world. Those 
grumbling ratepayers are right. There is undoubtedly woful waste, 
gross mismanagement too, in the way poor relief is administered. 

Now, this inquiry of mine may seem a mere parochial matter, 
one of no interest whatever excepting to certain ratepayers. So it 
would be, of course, were it not that the Guardians whose accounts 
I have been sifting are typical Guardians, neither better nor worse 
than their fellows ; and the union for which they act is a fairly typical 
union—as things are there so are they elsewhere. Thus we may take 
it for granted that as they spend their money other Guardians spend 
theirs ; we may take it for granted, in fact, that as a good half of the 
19,7961, spent on the relief of the poor in this one district was just 
swattered away, not far short of half the 12,848,323/. spent on the 
relief of the poor of the whole country was swattered away also. And 
although the woful waste of a few thousands may concern only the 
parish, the woful waste of millions concerns the whole nation. Surely 
the time is come for mending, if not for ending, our present amateurish 
system of poor-relief administration. 


I once asked a citizen of Copenhagen why his town had made a 
clean sweep of Poor Law Guardians, and had installed trained officials 


in their place. ‘The amateur administrator is too costly a luxury 
for so small a country as ours,’ he replied promptly. ‘It suits us 


better to pay a man to do our work well than to have it done gratis 
and badly.’ 


KpirH SELLERS. 
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AGNES SOREL 


So much glamour has attached, and rightly so, to Joan of Arc, the 
soldier-saviour of Charles the Seventh of France, that another woman 
—Agnes Sorel, Charles’s good angel of a less militant order—has been 
almost entirely overlooked, and, where she has been remembered, has 
been treated by the few with the honour due to her, and by the many 
merely as Charles’s mistress. Whereas Joan of Arc may be likened 
to the archangel Michael with slashing sword, Agnes Sorel may be 
compared to the archangel Raphael, the guardian spirit of humanity. 
To her it was given to be the great inspirer of Charles, and whatever 
good this weak king and ungrateful man did for his country may 
assuredly be in large measure attributed to her influence, just as the 
greatest merit that can be recorded of him personally was his devotion 
to her whilst she lived, and to her memory after she had passed away. 
Agnes Sorel came, as it were, between the ebb and flow of the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, when chivalry, not as a passing 
emotion, but as an education, still lingered in men’s relations with 
women. Respect for womankind had grown in the Middle Ages in 
France under the double influence of religion and chivalry, of which 
the cult of the Virgin and the cult of woman were the outcome. In 
honour of both men strove in tournament and fought in battle. 
With the cry ‘ For our Lady,’ or ‘ For God and my Lady,’ men hurled 
themselves into the thick of the strife as if the goddess, whether 
divine or human, in whose name they made venture, had made her 
champions invulnerable. And, in a manner as it would seem of action 
and reaction, the goddess became humanised, and the woman deified. 
The former tendency may be traced in miracles attributed to the 
Virgin, in holy meditations, and, later, in the ‘ Mysteries,’ and the 
latter in tales of chivalry, where love is treated as a gift from heaven, 
and the recipients of it are idealised. Stories which seem to contradict 
this, and to refute all accepted ideas of chivalry and honour, are 
frequently original only in details, the bases being borrowed from 
Oriental tales. Buddha’s country, the land of the Zenana, supplied 
much material of an exaggerated nature which in the West became 
mere caricature, 

It is always difficult to determine exactly the origin of anything so 
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subtle as a sentiment, especially one which gradually pervades and 
influences a people. It is, in its way, at first like a soft breeze, of 
which we can only see the efiect. But as we try to discover some 
definite, if only partial, reason for this interchange of simple human 
relations between the Virgin and her votaries, we remember that 
St. Francis, the embodiment of exalted human sentiment, had lived, 
and that scholasticism was on the wane. Hence spirit, which had so 
long been restrained, and which is ever in conflict with form, again 
prevailed, and mankind discovered that a loving Mother had taken 
the place of a stately Queen in the Heavens. This attitude towards 
the Virgin is revealed in the miracles attributed to her agency. It is 
also shown in one of the greatest works of piety of the thirteenth 
century, the Meditations on the Lise of Jesus Christ, of St. Bonaven- 
tura, which, through the medium of the ‘ Mysteries,’ introduced into 
sacred pictorial art some of its most dramatic and appealing scenes. 
Where is there to be found anything more tenderly human than the 
incident of ‘ Christ taking leave of His Mother’ before His journey to 
Jerusalem to consummate His mission ? 

This note of the womanly element in its fairest form, gradually 
insinuating itself more and more, and permeating life, art, and litera- 
ture, is the key to the right understanding of the position which 
woman, not only as an individual but also as a class, was henceforth 
to take in the civilised world. 

Before turning our special attention to Agnes Sorel, let us recall 
the condition of France at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

When the lunatic king Charles the Sixth died in 1422, and Charles, 
his son, at the age of nineteen, succeeded under the title of ‘ King of 
Bourges,’ Paris was held by the Burgundians, who were in league with 
the English. The Dukes of Burgundy and of Brittany were alike 
vacillating in their policy, being at one time attached to the king’s 
party, and at another allied to the English. With the exception of a 
few castles, the strongholds of lords loyal to the Crown, the English 
possessed the whole of France north of the Loire, from the Meuse to 
the Bay of Mont St. Michel. Hither the Duke of Bedford was sent 
as regent for the English king, Henry the Sixth, then ten months old, 
who, by the terms of the Treaty of Troyes (1420), was the lawful 
king, the right of succession having been conferred on his father, 
Henry the Fifth, when he married Catherine, the daughter of Charles 
the Sixth of France. 

Charles the Seventh divided his time between Bourges and Poitiers, 
where the government was carried on, and the places he dearly loved, 
Loches, Chinon, and Tours, in which he sought the solitude he craved 
for. But even in these seemingly peaceful retreats, his lethargy and 
indolence were disturbed by perpetual intrigues, which it must be 
admitted were largely fostered by his own caprices and fickle affections. 
Meanwhile a cry of misery was arising from the war-devastated land. 
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Churches and convents, castles and cottages, were all fallen into ruin, 
and brambles grew in the untilled land where once had waved golden 
corn. As Alain Chartier wrote at the time, ‘ Les pays champestres 
sont tournez a l’estat de la mer, ot chascun a tant de seigneurie comme 
il a de force.’ Men of all conditions, from the proudest lord to the 
poorest peasant, joined in spasmodic and detached efforts to drive out 
the English, but with the result that they did little else than harass 
them. Want of cohesion was the characteristic of the national 
resistance, until, from a small village in the east of France, there 
appeared a deliverer in the person of Joan of Arc. Instantly, as if 
her sword were a magic wand, all the fighting men, impelled and 
inspired by the strength of her personality, rallied around her, and 
victory was assured. 

The story of the siege and surrender of Orleans, of the crowning 
of Charles in Rheims Cathedral, of Joan subsequently falling into the 
hands of the Burgundians, who sold her to their allies, the English, of 
her shameful trial and cruel death, are facts so well known, that they 
may well be passed over here as briefly as possible. Suffice it to say 
that, except for a time, even the triumph of this maiden-patriot did 
little to rouse the indolent king, who speedily returned to his selfish 
life in Touraine. War, pillage, and anarchy again devastated France. 
But gradually a change came over Charles. He seemed to awake as 
from a stupor. Dissolute and self-seeking favourites were dismissed, 
and the king was surrounded by able and high-minded men. He 
bestirred himself to make a final peace with Burgundy and Brittany, 
and to take a part in the war which was still smouldering, though 
there were signs of its approaching end. 

What was the secret of such a change? When we consider the 
king’s life before he came under the influence of Agnes Sorel, and his 
relapse into indolence and debauchery after her death, we can only 
attribute it to her sympathetic and wise guidance. Joan of Arc 
represented the popular element, Agnes Sorel the aristocratic. Joan 
of Arc aroused the people to united action by her enthusiasm and 
success, Agnes Sorel completed the consolidation of the kingdom by 
inspiring and sustaining the king. Perhaps no one man could have 
accomplished such a revolution. It took two women to do this, and 
what they did was not of mere passing worth. Phoenix-like, France 
arose from the ashes of the Hundred Years War, and it was Agnes 
Sorel, as priestess, who stirred the embers which hid the new life. 

Voltaire, generally more ready to scoff than to approve, wrote 
thus of Agnes Sorel : 


Le bon roi Charles, au printemps de ses jours, 


Avait trouvé, pour le bien de la France, 


Une beauté, nommeée Agnes Sorel. 


Was it for the good of France? Let us disregard prejudices and 
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examine facts. Even then, if all that is known of her were written, 
it could only bear to this rare personality the resemblance which a 
faint reflection does to reality. 

Agnes Sorel was born about 1410, in the Castle of Fromenteau, in 
Touraine. Her father, Jean Soreau, or Sorel, was lord of Coudon, 
and belonged to the lesser nobility. It was in this beautiful country 
of forest and meadow-land, of silvery rivers and meandering streams, 
that Agnes lived until about her fifteenth year, her education being 
principally religious, for religion naturally held the first place in a 
society which still retained faith in the supernatural. It was cus- 
tomary at that time for girls of noble birth to complete their education 
either at Court or at the castle of some princely person, for such 
places were considered excellent schools of courtesy and other virtues 
for the daughters as well as for the sons of the nobility. 

It was to the Court of Lorraine that Agnes was summoned as 
maid-of-honour to the Duchess Isabelle, wife of René, Duke of Anjou 
and Lorraine and Count of Provence, a prince distinguished for 
chivalry and learning. This intellectual and chivalrous atmosphere 
must have been peculiarly congenial to the sympathetic and versatile 
nature of Agnes Sorel. We can picture her listening to the Duke 
René reading his latest poem to one or two of his brother poets in 
the castle pleasaunce, or discoursing on philosophy or statecraft, or 
attending some brilliant pageant or sumptuous f‘te. Chivalry, though 
dead as an institution, still survived as a recreation, and, as an appeal 
from the past to the cultured imagination, and René, mediwval 
knight that he was in sentiment, dearly loved the gorgeous spectacle 
of a tournament, with the knight jousting in honour of his chosen lady. 
At this Court Agnes also came under the influence of Yolande of 
Aragon, widow of Louis, King of Naples and Sicily, great-grand- 
daughter of King John of France, mother of the Duke René, and 
mother-in-law of King Charles the Seventh, a woman renowned for her 
extraordinary political capacity. All these ties, and the remembrance 
of the French blood in her veins, emphasised Yolande’s dominant 
passion—the love of France—and it may well be that in this patriotic 
atmosphere Agnes Sorel became imbued with a like passion, which 
later she was to develop in all its perfection, rivalled only by her 
devotion to the well-being and glory of her royal lover. 

Patriotism was a virtue of recent growth in France; for, in order 
to thrive, it requires unity of idea, and during the Middle Ages the 
only idea common to all was Christianity, which, from the nature of 
its teaching of humility and fraternity, does not make for patriotism. 
It may cement the structure, but it does not form the basis. It was 
only after years of suffering and unrest that men learned to sink their 
individual and local interests in those of the nation as a whole. Then, 


and only then, could patriotism arise, and only under such conditions 
could it flourish. 
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How long Agnes lived at the Court of Lorraine (one of the most 
refined and cultured Courts of the time), and how her first meeting 
with the king came about, is uncertain. It is possible that she may 
have been at the coronation at Rheims, in 1429, or that she may have 
accompanied Isabelle of Lorraine to Tours, in 1431, when the latter 
went to beseech the king to use his influence to deliver her husband 
from prison. We should like to think that it happened in the latter 
way, for this would lend additional interest to the exquisite miniature 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (at one time in the Book of Hours of 
Ktienne Chevalier, now for the most part at Chantilly), which it seems 
probable represents Agnes Sorel as a youthful shepherdess, with the 
Castle of Loches in the background, and Charles the Seventh riding 
towards her. As has been already suggested elsewhere,' this may 
have been a poetical rendering of their first meeting. We at least 
know for certain that from the year 1432, when Isabelle went to 
Naples during the captivity of her husband, Agnes was no longer in 
her service. It seems more than probable that she had already 
attracted the notice of Charles, and that in this year she took up her 
residence in Touraine, no doubt gaining her influence over the king at 
first by her beauty, which all her contemporaries proclaim, and after- 
wards by that mysterious combination of ability and grace, of intelli- 
gence and physical vitality, which held him captive for nearly twenty 
years. During this time she, like a true woman, and no ordinary 
place-hunter, made his devotion to her react upon himself, for the 
good of his country and to his own honour. She not only counselled 
him wisely herself, but persuaded him to surround himself with wise 
counsellors, 

Of these counsellors, and the able and devoted men who served 
the king in divers ways, some few stand out more prominently than 
the rest, because of their position of intimacy in the royal circle, and 
their special and enduring friendship with Agnes Sorel. Such were 
Etienne Chevalier, treasurer of France, Pierre de Brézé, of a noble 
Angevin family, and sénéchal of Normandy after the expulsion of the 
English, and Jacques Coeur, the king’s goldsmith and financier, 
whose house at Bourges, with its angel-ceiled chapel, still delights the 
traveller. 

Etienne Chevalier was for some time secretary to the king, and, 
after filling one or two smaller posts connected with finance, was 
made treasurer of France, and member of the grand council. In 
addition to administrative capacity, he possessed a brilliant intellect 
and a great love of art. It is to his initiative that we owe the only 
suggestions in portraiture of Agnes Sorel. It was to him also that the 
king confided the supervision of the erection of the monuments to 
her memory at Jumiéges and Loches—Jumiéges, where she died in 
1450, and where her heart was buried, and Loches, her favourite place 
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of sojourn, and to whose church and chapter she had made large gifts. 
To Loches her body was borne in royal splendour, and laid to rest in 
the choir of the church, where her simple tomb, long since removed 
to a side chapel, may still be seen. We can imagine the loving care 
with which Etienne Chevalier watched, and possibly even gave sug- 
gestions to, the sculptor as be worked at her recumbent effigy repre- 
senting her with a Book of Hours in her hand, her feet resting against 
two lambs, and her head guarded by two angels with outstretched 
wings. Perhaps this stone effigy was the one true portrait of Agnes, 
but the head and face were partially destroyed a few years after the 
Revolution, and restored in their present form in 1806, so that little 
of the original now remains. 

This tomb has a strange and chequered history. Soon after the 
death of Charles (1461), the Chapter of Loches made request to Louis 
the Eleventh to have it removed to a side chapel, since they con- 
sidered it unfitting for the dust of such an one to repose in the choir. 
Louis, using his subtlety to better purpose than was his wont, replied 
that, if they removed the tomb, they must return her gifts. Naturally 
these worthy ecclesiastics silenced their consciences, and kept the 
tomb where it was. In the reign of Louis the Fourteenth it was 
removed to its present position in the side chapel, and in 1793 it was 
rifled, her dust cast to the winds, and the features defaced. But 
what matter? Agnes had done her work, work which had to be done, 
and which she alone could do. 

Another of the little band of chosen spirits of which Agnes was 
the soul and centre was Pierre de Brézé, lord of Varenne and Brissac, 
who early showed himself a man of affairs, and was admitted to the 
king’s council when he was but twenty-seven. In war, administra- 
tion, and finance he proved himself equally trustworthy and skilful, 
and to these qualities he added others of a brilliant intellectual nature. 
He advanced from one post of trust to another, until the king him- 
self presented him with the keys of the city and castle of Rouen. 
Thus he became sénéchal of Normandy, an honour which remained 
in his family. One of his descendants, Louis de Brézé, was the hus- 
band of Diane de Poitiers. 

Jacques Coeur, whose life was so intimately associated with the 
Court during Agnes’s lifetime, and so sadly marred and ended after 
her death, was the son of a simple merchant of Bourges. Following 
in the wake of many adventurous and ambitious merchants of the 
time, he journeyed to the East, and amassed a large fortune, which 
he placed at the disposal of the king. This enabled Charles to carry 
on the war in spite of his impoverished exchequer, and to make a 
final and successful effort against the English. But, like many 
another on whom Fortune has smiled, evil tongues and envious 
hearts began, ere long, their vampire work, and after the death of 
his friend and patroness, Agnes Sorel, Charles made no effort on his 
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behalf, but left him at the mercy of his calumniators in the same 
base and heartless way in which he had abandoned Joan of Are. 
Jacques, his goods confiscated, and his life in danger, was obliged 
to fly the country, and died fighting, in the Pope’s service, against 
the Turk. 

Of the beauty of Agnes Sorel there can be no doubt, for all con- 
temporary chroniclers and poets tell of it. Even the Pope, Pius 
the Second, allowed himself to descend from his frigid heights of 
supposed indifference to feminine charm to add his tribute of praise 
to the general homage. Considering that there are so many types of 
physical beauty, appealing to as many different temperaments, there 
must have been something rare and remarkable in Agnes to have 
attracted and held bound all who came in contact with her. We can 
but conclude that this unanimous judgment could only have been 
the result of that mysterious union, so illusive, so indefinable, of 
spiritual with physical beauty. The records of the time merely tell 
us that she had blue eyes and fair hair in abundance. The only 
picture we can judge her by—for the miniatures, by Fouquet, at 
Chantilly, from Etienne Chevalier’s Book of Hours, though exquisite 
in delicacy, are too minute for much characterisation—is, even if we 
accept it as the original from Fouquet’s hand, an overcleaned work 
in the Museum at Antwerp. This, or the original painting, formed 
a wing of the diptych painted to adorn the tomb of Etienne Chevalier 
and his wife in the cathedral of Melun, the other wing—now in the 
Royal Museum, Berlin—representing Etienne Chevalier himself, in the 
attitude of prayer, his patron saint, St. Stephen, beside him. 

Of the miniatures at Chantilly, the whole series of which forms 
a most tender and rare tribute to friendship, only brief mention can 
here be made. The most simple and beautiful in sentiment and 
design is that of the Annunciation, in which the seated Virgin, in the 
likeness of Agnes Sorel, with bowed head receives the angel’s message. 
The scene is laid in a Gothic chapel, with statues of the Prophets all 
around, and Moses, holding the Books of the Law, as the central 
figure of the group. This assemblage of Old Testament seers certainly 
typifies the Old dispensation, whilst the Annunciation prefigures the 
New, and to us the whole may not unfitly form an allegory of the 
new order which Agnes Sorel was to help to bring about. In another 
miniature—The Visit of the Magi-—Kitienne Chevalier himself, as one 
of the kings, kneels before the Virgin, here also represented in the 
likeness of Agnes. And so on, throughout the series, in all the scenes 
of the Virgin’s life, we find her bearing the features of Agnes until 
an older and sadder type becomes necessary in the Crucifixion, the 
Entombment, and the Announcement of the Death, and the Death, of 
the Virgin. When, however, death has transfigured age and sorrow, 
the likeness of Agnes reappears in the Assumption, the Coronation, 
and, the crowning glory, the Enthronement, of the Virgin. 
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There is only one unanimous opinion concerning Agnes Sorel, and 
that is as to her beauty. For the rest, it would seem as if prejudice 
and flattery held the scales. The mean is difficult to discover, and 
perhaps it is only possible to get somewhere near it by studying 
results—the remarkable change in Charles’s life and conduct from 
the time when Agnes appears to have first come into his life, until her 
death. 

In the face of conflicting records, it is no easy matter to determine 
when Agnes Sorel first became the king’s mistress. In 1435, when 
the Treaty of Arras was concluded between Charles and the Duke of 
Burgundy, Cardinal de Sainte-Croix (afterwards Pope Pius the Second) 
was Papal legate at the French"Court, and aided in the negotiations. 
He tells in his memoirs that the relation between Charles and Agnes 
was known publicly at the time, and that the king could do nothing 
without her, even having her at his side at the royal councils. The 
trustworthiness of this statement has, however, been so questioned, 
that it seems.safer to endeavour to arrive at the truth from other 
sources. It is an admitted fact that in 1433 the manner of Charles’s 
life entirely changed. Though doubtless the politic Yolande, Charles’s 
mother-in-law, and Marie of Anjou, his wife, exercised some influence 
over him, the change was so sudden, and, while it lasted, so radical, 
that it is difficult to see in it merely the outcome of this home influ- 
ence, which had already existed for some years, and which continued 
after the death of Agnes, with the same almost negative result. In 
that year the infamous favourite, La Trémouille, who had been the 
king’s evil genius for six years, was dismissed, and soon after we 
read of favours granted by the king to Agnes’s relations. From that 
time Charles ceased to spend his time, as it were, in dreamland in the 
fair Touraine country, and engaged himself in affairs of State, listening 
to and accepting wise counsels, favouring the restoration of schools 
and universities—which, in the uncertain state of the country, had 
almost ceased to exist—and encouraging the final efforts to expel 
the national enemy, even at times personally joining in the fight. 
If we see in this the guiding spirit of Agnes, the secret of her influ- 
ence is not very difficult to discover. Apart from her beauty, which, 
with Charles, would be a potent factor, Agnes had a woman’s insight 
and skill in her relations with him, ever holding up to him the glory 
and obligations of kingship, at the same time herself entering, with 
all the vitality of her extraordinary nature, into his favourite pas- 
times. We know that in one or other of her many residences near 
Chinon or Loches, she and the King often spent the evening playing 
piquet or chess (the latter being his favourite game), and then, on 
the morrow, rode forth together to the chase. So the days were 
passed in work and simple outdoor pleasures, Agnes taking no recog- 
nised public part in the king’s life, but devoting herself heart and 
soul to the task she had in hand. But besides these relaxations of 
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peace, there was also the reality of war; for the war still lingered on, 

though feebly. The English had lost their ally, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, as well as Bedford, the able Regent, and there was no fit man 
to take the latter’s place. Paris opened her gates to Charles in 1436, 
and in the following year Charles, after having reigned for fourteen 
years, made his first State entry into the capital of his kingdom, 
mounted on a white charger, the sign of sovereignty. In 1444 a 
treaty was concluded at Tours with the English, and, to make the 
compact doubly sure, Margaret of Anjou, a niece of the king, was 
married to Henry the Sixth of England. For about a month the 
Court and its princely visitors gave themselves up to /étes and pageants, 
and it was during this time of rejoicing that the position of Agnes 
was officially recognised. She was made lady-in-waiting to the Queen, 
and took a prominent part throughout the festival. Charles gave her 
the royal castle of Beauté, on the Marne, near the Bois de Vincennes, 
‘le plus bel chastel et joly et le mieux assis qui fust en l’ Isle de France,’ 
desiring, as was said, that she should be ‘ Dame de Beauté de nom 
comme de fait.’ From the time of her public recognition she ap- 
peared with the king at all the brilliant festivities celebrated in 
honour of treaties and marriages. She also sat in the royal council, 
a position which, as a king’s mistress, she was the first to occupy, 
though we know that Henri the Second took no step without first 
conferring with Diane de Poitiers, and that Madame de Maintenon 
sat in Louis the Fourteenth’s privy council. 

The change which came over France after the Treaty of Tours 
was marvellous, alike in its extent and its rapidity. Commerce was 
again resumed between the two nations ; men and women once again 
ventured without the city walls, to breathe, as it were, the fresh air 
of liberty ; and those who had been called upon to fight returned to 
their work in the fields or the towns. We cannot better voice the 
feeling of the people than by borrowing the song of a poet of the 
day : 

Le temps a laissé son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluie, 
Et s’est vétu de broderie, 

De soleil rayant, clair et beau ; 

[l n’y a beste ne oiseau 


Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crie : 
Le temps a laissé son manteau. 


Now that Agnes had assumed a definite réle at Court, she lived 
principally at Loches, where the king assigned to her ‘son quartier 
de maison’ within the castle, and also gave her a residence without 
the walls. Here she shone like a radiant star; for although the king 
did not have much personal influence on the movement in art and 
letters, his Court was the meeting-place of many distinguished and 
intellectual men. Among them we find the name of Alain Chartier, 
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the poet, and sometime secretary to the king, and one of the am- 
bassadors who went to Edinburgh to ask the hand of the little Mar- 
garet of Scotland for the Dauphin. We remember him now chiefly in 
connection with the charming story told of this girl-wife of the Dauphin 
Louis. Betrothed to Louis when she was a child of three, and sent 
to France to be brought up at the Court, she was married at twelve 
to this boy of thirteen, who could not possibly appreciate her simple, 
sweet nature which endeared her to all others. One day as she was 
passing with her ladies through a room in the castle, she saw Alain 
Chartier lying on a bench asleep. She approached quietly, and 
kissed him, much to the surprise of her attendants that she should 
‘kiss so ugly aman.’ And she made answer : ‘ I did not kiss the man, 
but the precious mouth whence so many beautiful and fair words 
have issued.” Poor little poetess! Fortunately her life was a short 
one. She died when she was just twenty-one, with these words on 
her lips : ‘ Fi de la vie de ce monde, ne m’en parlez plus.’ 

The last scene of Agnes’s life was pathetically interesting. Her 
end came almost suddenly. The king, listening to advice, had 
resolved to continue the war in Normandy, and, at the instigation of 
Agnes, if we may believe the words of a courtly writer of the time, 
had himself gone to the front. Rouen was taken, and Charles entered 
in triumph. The streets were decked with flowers and branches, and 
the houses hung with rich draperies, and everywhere the leopards 
and quarterings of England had been replaced by the jleur-de-lis. 
Charles, preceded by a gorgeous procession of archers, each company 
arrayed in the livery of its lord, and carrying his special banner, 
followed, under a canopy, on a horse caparisoned to the ground with 
blue cloth sprinkled with jleurs-de-lis of gold, surrounded by princes 
and the principal captains and officers of the Crown. Slowly he 
made his way to the cathedral through the shouting multitude, and 
to the sound of many fiddles and the fanfare of trumpets. There he 
descended, kissed the relics as he knelt beneath the great portal, 
and then entered its hushed and solemn dimness to return thanks. 
But scarce had the air ceased to ring with the plaudits of the people 
when the report of a plot against the king, devised by the Dauphin, 
s said to have come to the ears of Agnes, and she hastened te the 


king at Jumiéges, whither he had retired for a short rest during the 


unusual and inclement winter. Here, stricken by a mysterious sick- 
ness, by some attributed to poison, she died in February 1450, in her 
manor of Mesnil, near the Abbey of Jumiéges. The king was with 
her to the end, and could only be induced to withdraw when her 
lifeless form sank back in his arms. So died this wonderful and 
fascinating woman, who had lived and laboured for her country 
through perhaps the most critical period of its history. 

Bearing in mind the condition of France at the time of Agnes 
Sorel’s accession to power, the extent of the influence she admittedly 
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exercised in the counsels of the king, and the great change which 
came over the royal fortunes, and the fortunes of the country, during 
the years of her ascendency, it is scarcely possible to refuse to her 
some share in the recognition so lavishly bestowed upon the other 
great woman of that time—Joan of Arc. The one may be said to 
have been the complement of the other. Both were necessary to 
the needs of the day, and the glory of successful accomplishment 


should be shared between them. 
Atice Kemp-WELOH. 
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THE STORY OF A FAPANESE HEROINE 


I do love 
My country’s good, with a respect more tender, 
More holy, and profound, than mine own life.—S#HAk#sPEARe, 


Who would not bleed with transports for his country, 
Tear every tender passion from his heart, 
And greatly die to make a people happy ?—Tuomson. 


Tuis little historical story of an heroic woman in medieval Japan 
may elucidate something of the spirit which is the primal cause of the 
phenomenal patriotism found in the Japanese people, which has been 
so markedly made manifest in the present war with Russia, and which 
has created so much comment and aroused not only admiration but 
wonder and curiosity in the minds of both friendly and hostile critics. 

The courage which has made the Samurai of a past day and the 
Japanese soldier of the present so supremely indifferent to death has 
been attributed to mere Oriental fatalism. But this is a mistake. 
The Japanese soldier goes forth to war not with the belief that his 
fate is unalterably fixed outside all individual effort or action on his 
part, but with the burning desire, the consuming hope, that he may 
be called upon to die for the glory of his country. ‘A man can only 
die once,’ said a convalescent soldier at the Red Cross Hospital to a 
friend of mine, ‘ and it is best to die on the battlefield.’ 

In Japan the individual life, soul, honour, and virtue, if necessary, 
must be sacrificed to duty; and the highest duty is summed up in 
one word—loyalty ; loyalty to his lord for the Samurai in feudal times, 
loyalty to the Emperor for the subject and soldier nowadays; and 
this passion for loyalty to lord and country has with the roll of years 
gained such an impetus that it has mounted to a flaming of patriotism 
that burns away all before it in its onward-rushing zeal. 

In what way, it may be asked, does their patriotism differ from 
that of the West? The essential difference is an ethical one. In 
the West the ultimate salvation and expression of the self in things 
both great and small, materially and spiritually, temporarily and 
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eternally, is the goal of life and religion : ‘ What does it profit me if 
I gain the whole world and lose my own soul?’ says the Christian. 
The Japanese would say : ‘ What does it matter if I lose my body and 
soul in doing my duty?’ The doctrine of self-eflacement, of the 
subject for the Emperor, of the retainer for his lord, of the son for the 
father, of the wife for her husband, has been since the dawn of history 
the religion of Japan. 

And for the Japanese woman in all ages, and under all circum- 
stances, loyalty to her husband or master was the supreme duty. 
The fire of zeal and constancy to purpose with which she has at times 
risen to accept her fate has often transformed the simple childlike 
slave into an unconscious heroine, and the influence of such women is 
at times as powerful to gird men with strength as they go forth to war 
as in countries where the worship of woman is the more open—the 
inspiration as strong though its source be hidden. 

And the spirit of the Spartan woman who gave her warrior son 
his sword with the words: ‘ Return, my son, with thy shield or upon 
it, finds its counterpart in every true Japanese woman’s heart.' 
Death for her husband and son on the battlefield is embraced with 
chastened joy rather than defeat or surrender, the last being a word 
synonymous with cowardice in the sentiment of the nation. ‘There 
are stories of olden times where a devoted and loving wife, fearing 
that the thought of her and of their mutual love might weaken her 
husband’s courage in facing death, and scorning to be a source of 
weakness to him, has died by her own hand first, consumed with 
longing to transmute herself and her love into an inspiration of strength 
to him in doing his duty. 


Such is the story of the unflinching heroism of Aoyagi, brave wife 
and patriotic to Lord Kimura Shigenari, tributary Daimio to the 
House of Toyotomi—a story of the fall of the castle of Osaka in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 


The great Taiko Hideyoshi’s plans and arrangements to secure 
the inheritance to Hideyori, the son of his old age, his favourite 
Yodogimi’s child, had all been frustrated by the ambition of Ieyasu 
Tokugawa. Aiming at absolute dominion, Ieyasu, on the death of 
Hideyoshi, entirely disregarded his obligations and oath of fealty to 
the Taiko’s heir. By the decisive battle of Sekigahara in 1600, 
leyasu asserted his authority over the House of Toyotomi, but the 
long struggle then begun only culminated with the fall of the castle 
of Osaka in 1615. 

For years leyasu planned and waited, and waited and planned, 


' Only the other day on the dead body of a soldier was found a letter from his 
mother in which she told him it was her hope that he would never return, that he 
would die fighting for his country. Une widowed sgidier before starting to the front 
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killed his two little daughters—the only tie that bound him to life. 
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ind his relentless web of machinations was woven closer and closer 
round the fated House of Toyotomi. With wily diplomacy the astute 
statesman affected a policy of clemency towards the defeated, and as 
time slipped slowly by he drew to his side through bribery, first 
distracting them by making them quarrel amongst themselves, all 
those powerful Daimio who would have risen in arms to punish him 
for his disloyalty to his late master’s son had he hastened, after 
Sekigahara, then and there to sweep Hideyori from his path. 

Meanwhile, Yodogimi and Hideyori, both bent on restoring their 
house to its former power, were safely ensconced in the castle of 
Osaka, the strongest fortress in the empire, and while watching them 
develop their futile conspiracies against himself in much the same 
way as a spider watches a fly, Ieyasu schemed to draw them from 
the stronghold and thus obtain peaceable possession of it. But 
though morally weak, Yodogimi was an intelligent woman, and was 
wise enough to prevent herself and her son from falling into this trap. 
In 1605 she finally sent word to the Shogun that rather than quit the 
castle, she and her son would commit harakiri. And so the great and 
tragic struggle, seething with dramatic side-issues, wore on to its 
bitter close. 

At last the Shogun determined to crush the house of Toyotomi 
before he died, and, on the pretext that Hideyori was plotting against 
him, became so exorbitant in his demands that Hideyori was driven 
to throw down the gage for battle. The crisis came in 1615. Even 
Hideyori’s partisans knew that the fall of the castle was only a question 
of time, for the General Ono in command was an inefficient soldier, 
who owed his position to the favour of Yodogimi, who had long taken 
the young and handsome soldier as a lover ; indeed, though Hideyoshi 
had evinced the greatest rejoicing over Hideyori’s birth, there were 
few Japanese who believed that he was in reality the Taiko’s son. 

Owing to the General Ono’s paramount influence with Yodogimi, 
there was much discord and discontent among the other captains in 
the Osaka camp. All the powerful Daimio had deserted Hideyori’s 
cause and gone over to the enemy, actuated by Ieyasu’s bribes and 
selfish motives, or by the grudge they owed the General Ono. 

Kimura Shigenari, a young warrior of only twenty-one years of 
age, of great valour and determination, and as handsome as he was 
brave, was the only lord who remained with the unfortunate house 
to the last, and owing to this, though so young, he took a prominent 
position in Hideyori’s affairs. In the many negotiations carried on 
between the court of Osaka and Ieyasu he took part, and displayed 
great shrewdness in the way he concluded his missions. 

In the last momentous embassy, when two of Yodogimi’s ladies 
were sent down to Ieyasu at Shidzuoka to apologise for the inscrip- 
tion on the great bell cast for the new Daibutsu Temple, at which 


leyasu had taken umbrage on the ground that the hieroglyphics 
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forming his name had been used in a derogative sense to himself, 
Kimura had accompanied them, disguised as a woman. It was 
considered necessary that the ladies should have the support of a 
trusty Samurai who understood the conditions of the Shogun’s court, 
and Kimura was chosen for this delicate task. It was prohibited by 
the court regulations that a man should form part of a lady’s suite, 
so Kimura was disguised as a young woman. This proves, says the 
Japanese chronicler, how handsome the young knight was, for effemi- 
nate beauty was the style in vogue in court circles. 

Kimura’s mother had been nurse to Hideyori, and he and his wife 
Aoyagi were devoted to the house of Toyotomi. 

Aoyagi, our heroine, whose name means ‘Green Willow,’ was a 
daughter of Susukida, one of the commanders of Hideyori’s forces. 
She was renowned for her beauty, which surpassed that of all the 
other ladies in the castle. Ono had loved her before her marriage 
with Shigenari, but she had repulsed his suit, for she was clever enough 
to discern the weakness of this man’s character. Her marriage with 
his rival, Kimura, proved to be a very happy one. 

When Kimura Shigenari saw that all hope was lost for Hideyori’s 
cause, he decided to strike one more desperate blow for his lord, and 
to die on the field if the battle went against him. There was perhaps 
in his heart a forlorn hope that he might for a time drive back the 
attacking enemy as he had done six months before in January, when 
with 8,000 men he had completely routed them from before the 
castle. At any rate, with the courage that comes of desperation he 
determined not to survive defeat. On the Ist of June 1615, while 
Sanada the Ronin was fighting a stubborn battle at Domyogi, twelve 
miles from the castle, Kimura at the head of 10,000 troops threw 
himself in the way of Yao six miles from the castle to block the Toku- 
gawa advance on that side. The brave young knight with six hundred 
of his men went down in this engagement, and in the flight which ensued 
several hundred more were lost. It was the beginning of the end. 
Everyone knows the fate of the great castle, how the last disastrous 
battle was fought two days later, and how, traitors having set fire to 
the fortress from within, Hideyori committed suicide and Yodogimi 
was killed by a retainer in the midst of the flames. 

And now, having devoted so much time to the historical setting, 
we turn back to the hero and heroine, Kimura and his beautiful young 
wife, Aoyagi. 

Before setting out for the fatal fight, Kimura took a small incense 
burner in which he had set alight some of the rarest incense he could 
obtain—made probably, as they are still, in miniature leaflets or 
flower-shaped tabloids, flecked with gold, and over the rising spirals 
of fragrant smoke he placed his helmet. 

It was the custom in those times for the conqueror to cut off the 
vanquished foe’s head, and to carry it to the general in command as 
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evidence of his exploits; the nobler the victim the greater the merit 
did the slayer obtain. Kimura, feeling himself doomed, with that 
wonderful premonition that so often comes to those about to die, had 
anointed himself in this way to preserve his knightly honour and his 
pride of birth unstained among the promiscuous dead before the 
enemy even in death. 

Aoyagi, as we see her in the picture, helped him anoint and per- 
fume his head. Kimura then took the helmet from the attendant’s 
hands, and, placing it on his head, he tied the cords in a tight knot 
instead of the usual bow, and cut off the ends to show that it was the 
last one he would ever strap, and that he never intended to undo it. 

(Great must have been the young knight’s anxiety at leaving 
Aoyagi at this time, and his heart must have been torn with sorrow 
as he turned away from the porch and left her bowing to him in fare- 
well, for the hopes of motherhood had overshadowed her, and the 
young lives thrilled to the pulsing of a child-heart to be born to them. 
But no tears, no weakening expressions of regret or pain, no clinging 
hand-clasps or embraces marred the marmoreal calmness of that 
parting. They passed away from each other’s sight with only the 
usual greeting, though their souls must have been strung with the 
tension of a drawn bow by the knowledge that never more in life would 
they behold each other. 

With her servants kneeling on the mats around ler, Aoyagi knelt 
on reverentially in the porch till the sound of the horse’s hoofs died 
away in the distance. Dismissing all her attendants, she then retired 
to her room. She needed time to think, for as her husband had pro- 
ceeded with the pathetic sacrificial rite of incensing his helmet, Aoyagi 
had divined his resolution—she knew full well that he had made up 
his mind to die. In the stillness of her room, as the shock of realisa- 
tion shook her and then passed away leaving her pale as the petals 
of the white lotus, while her eyes darkened with pain and unshed 
tears, a great fear seized her. In the hour of battle, in the stress of 
the fight, the memory of their great mutual love might surge over 
him, and anxiety for her in her grief and loneliness might weaken 
his courage—-his determination to fight to the death. She must not 
allow the remotest possibility of such a chance, and so she too resolved 
to die. Sinking down in front of her writing-table, Aoyagi prepared 
some ink, and taking up a roll of soft, creamy paper, composed the 
following letter to her husband, which has been the admiration of 
every Japanese man and woman ever since. 


Ichijiu no kage, ikka no nagare, koretasho no yen to uketamawari soro ni 
koso. Somo ototose no koro yori shite, kairo no makura wo nashite, tada kage 
no katachi ni soga gotoku omoimairase soro. Konogoro uketamawari soraiba 
kono yo kagiri no yoshi, kage nagara ureshin mairase soro. 

Morokashi no Kowo to yaran wa yoni takeki mononofu naredo, Gushi no 
ame nagori wo oshimi, Kiso Yoshinaka wa Matsndono no teubone ni wakar 
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wo oshimishi to yara sareba yoni nozomi kiwamaritaru warawa ga mi nite wa, 
semete wa onmi gozonjo no uchi ni saigo wo itashi, Shide no michi to yaran 
nite machiage tatematsuri soro. 

Kanarazu, kanarazu Hideyori Ko tanen umiyama no ko-on on wastire naki 
ya, tanomi agemairase soro. 
Ara ara medetaku kashiku. 


Tsuma yori. 
Shigenari Sama, 


Nagato no kami. 





Even to rest together in the shadow of one tree, or to drink together from 
the current of one stream, I hear that this is the result of an affinity ina 
previous life. So for the same reason since the year before last our pillows 
growing old together as the shadow is always with the substance, so has my 
heart been always with you. 

In these times I hear that you are preparing for a last battle in the world, 
and though I am only in the shadow, I am pleased to hear it. 

Ko of China was very sorrowful at parting with Gushi, fierce soldier though 
he was, and Yoshinaka of Kiso also grieved at leaving his wife the Lady Matsu 

at least I am told so. I must not allow you to hesitate on the field because 

of the remembrance of me. I—your humble servant, who has no more hope in 
life—to prove a little of my faithfulaess will therefore take my life while you 
are still living, and I shall respectfully await you along the Way of Death. 
Without fail, oh! without fail do not forget the many years of favour you have 
received from our Lord Hideyori.* 























I petition for this with all respect and joyfully congratulate you. 


From your wife. 
To Shigenari, 


The Lord of the Province of Nagato. 






Having despatched this letter in a lacquer box tied about with a 
silken cord and tassels, by a trusty messenger, Aoyagi went to her 
room. From the shrine-shelf tenderly she took the small incense- 
burner which had been used in the impromptu ceremony of perfuming 
her husband’s head and helmet, and, putting it on her table, set alight ’ 
a tiny rod of incense. 

Beneath her she spread a large white mat which she fetched from 
the corner of her room, and seating herself on this she tied her obi in 
front as for the dead. With great deliberation she took her short 
dirk from her girdle, and unsheathing it held it in her right hand 
while in her left she grasped a rosary. For a few minutes she stayed 
thus, repeating a holy invocation to Buddha—‘ Namu Amida Butsu, 
Namu Amida Butsu,’ and sending her soul and thoughts out to the 
husband she loved so well that rather than be a source of weakness 
to him in doing his duty, she chose to die. Suddenly her right hand 
went upwards, and the knife was plunged up to the hilt in her slender 
white throat, severing the great artery. 









All Samurai women were 
trained to know the vital spot, and Aoyagi’s hand, wondrous smal! 





* This is a humble form of expression used by women 
anything. 


* This means that Aoyagi hopes her husband will die fighting for Hideyori. 


they must never assert 
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and slender though it was, erred not, and it was strong, for she was ¢ 
trained fencer with the naginata (halberd) like the women of her time. 
She fell forward with a moan on the white mat while the life-blood 
ebbed away in a crimson, gurgling stream. So the household found 
her. 

Before the letter reached her husband, Aoyagi had crossed the 
river of Death (Sansu no kawa), and was waiting on the ‘ further 
shore’ (Higan), as it had been her daily wont to wait to give him 
glad and humble greeting on the threshold of their home. 

The letter reached Kimura just before the battle. After reading this 
inspiring missive the warrior’s heart was more than ever strengthened 
in its resolve to fight to the death rather than to survive defeat. As 
has been told, he fell with six hundred of his men at Yao, where he 
attempted to check the advance of the enemies’ troops on the castle. 

He was found as he lay dead on the field, and his head, as the 
chief trophy of the day, was cut off and carried in triumph to the 
Shogun. 

Ieyasu and his generals all noticed the aroma proceeding from 
under the incensed helmet. They understood from this and from 
the knotted chin-strap the resolution of this brave warrior to sacrifice 
his life for loyalty even in a cause he knew to be hopeless, and tears 
rose to their eyes as they gazed upon his face. 


leyasu the Shogun confronted the head and addressed Kimura 


as if he were alive. 

‘Who taught you this refined taste, for you are a young man to 
know such things? A veteran warrior, it is true, contrives to dis- 
tinguish his head from those of common soldiers. But this con- 
trivance of yours surpasses that of any old Samurai I have yet seen. 
Oh the pity of it that you should have died! Had you lived you 
would have made a great general !’ 

The odour of the incensed helmet has passed away, but the fragrance 
of the happy memory of the knight Kimura and of his brave wife 
Aoyagi will be stirred and wafted forever along the ever-lengthening 
vistas of time, and their story will be told and venerated as long as 
the empire of Japan lasts. 

Yer THropora Ozakt. 
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THE RECENT INCREASE IN SUNDAY 
TRADING 


THE steady increase in Sunday trading demands the serious attention 
of all who are interested in the welfare of our great cities. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester recently called a conference of 
shopkeepers at the town hall to consider the question. In his opening 
remarks he stated that Sunday opening was on the increase. He 
expressed his own opinion that retail traders ought to have their 
Sundays to themselves, and that 


it is desirable that steps should be taken to prevent a continuance of the 
present state of things. 


The meeting was large and representative. Mr. Kendall, the 
able secretary of the Manchester and District Grocers’ Association, 
moved, and Mr. Openshaw, president of the Manchester and District 
Meat Retailers’ Association, seconded a resolution declaring 


that this meeting of representatives of retail traders carrying on business in 
the city of Manchester regrets the alarming amount of Sunday trading con- 
ducted in Manchester, as shown by the recent canvass, and fully borne out by 
the report presented to the Watch Committee by the Chief Constable, and in 
expressing their disapproval of trading on the Lord’s Day (Sunday), appeal to 
all traders to close their business premises and cease to trade on Sundays. 


This was carried almost unanimously. In Liverpool also the 
law is at present nugatory. But this is not because the local authority 
are unwilling to intervene. The Town Council have resolved 
that having regard to the large amount of Sunday trading in Liverpool, 
such being prejudicial to the best interests of the community, the Council 
petition the Prime Minister and the Home Secretary in support of Lord 


Avebury's Bill for the suppression of Sunday trading, and requesting that it 
be made a Government measure. 


What is happening all over the country is that one man, often a 
foreigner, goes to a place and opens a shop on Sunday. Then those 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and in the same way of business, 
finding their customers going to their rival, follow his example, and 
gradually more and more open. 
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In Leeds the number of shops open on Sunday is estimated at 
over 2,000; in Glasgow, over 3,000; in Liverpool, nearly 5,000; in 
Manchester and Salford, 8,000; the great Sunday fairs in Petticoat 
Lane, the Walworth Road, &c., are a disgrace to London. 

Sunday trading is indeed at present illegal, but the law is in most 
places inoperative because the fine is only nominal, being limited to 
five shillings. Moreover, the law is unjust, because where it is put into 
operation, as for instance, to their great honour, by the Corporation 
of Hull, while the five-shilling fine is sufficient to close the very small 
shops, some of the larger ones look upon it as a mere increase to their 
annual expenses, pay the fine, and defy the law. The Chief Constable 
of Hull gave evidence before the House of Lords Committee that the 
present law is not sufficient to cope with the evil, but that in his 
judgment our Bill would meet the case. 

The shopkeepers themselves are anxious to keep closed, provided 
all do so. Having been in close touch with them for many years in 
reference to early closing, they have urged me, if possible, to secure 
for them their Sunday’s rest. 

The Sunday Closing (Shops) Bill is their Bill. It is supported, 
with, so far as I know, only one exception, by all the great shopkeepers’ 
associations—as regards the grocery trade, by the great Grocers’ 
Federation, the Northern Council of Grocers’ Associations, the grocers’ 
associations of Bath, Belfast, Blackburn, Bristol, Cardiff, Darlington, 
Exeter, Gateshead, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, Oldham, Portsmouth, 
Sheffield, Swansea, Swindon, and about one hundred other places. 

As regards butchers, by the National Federation of Meat Traders’ 
Association, with over 130 affiliated associations in all parts of the 
United Kingdom; by the Butchers’ Associations of London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Grimsby, Preston, 
Rochdale, Bury, Oldham, Bradford, Leamington, Malton, Dewsbury, 
Derby, Leeds, Lancaster, Colchester, Selby, Norwich, Lincoln, and 
about 100 other places. 

As regards hairdressers, by the Hairdressers’ Federation, and over 
100 local associations. As regards drapers, by the Drapers’ Chamber 
of Trade, and the Drapers’ Association of Liverpool, Bradford, and 
other places. 

Also by fruiterers, fishmongers, milksellers, fruit and vegetable 
dealers, bakers and oilmen ; by a large number of the local tradesmen’s 
associations ; by the National Chamber of Trade, which has affiliated to 
it over 100 local associations and comprises over 100,000 members ; 
in Scotland by the two great associations—the Scottish Shopkeepers 
and Shop Assistants’ Union, and the Scottish Traders’ Defence Asso- 
ciation—which are giving us their cordial and powerful support. 

The bakers were represented before the Committee by Mr. Seward, 
President of the Bakers’ Protection Society, and of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee comprising the National Association, the London 
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country, and he told the Committee that they are all unanimously 


Q wciat ion 





— . ' 
and the Scottish 


Association, with branches all over the 
in favour of the Bill. 

In short, the Bill is supported by over 300 tradesmen’s associations 
in all parts of the country. It is sometimes said that these associa- 
tions represent the larger shops only. For this assertion there is 
not the slightest foundation. It was emphatically contradicted by 
various witnesses before the House of Lords Committee. In fact, 
the great majority of the members are in but a small way of business. 
Moreover, I have received and presented a large number of petitions 
in favour of the Bill, one with no fewer than 83,000 signatures. 

| ought perhaps to say a few words about the barbers. The 
present law does not affect them, as technically the establishment 
of a barber is not held to be a shop. When I first drafted the Bill I 
proposed that barbers might open up to 10 o’clock on Sunday morning. 
The Hairdressers’ Federation, however, and their affiliated associations 
all over the country, urged me to omit the provision, as they most 
urgently desired to secure the Sunday rest, and the Bill as it stands 
represents their general desire and has their warm support. 

So far, then, as the shopkeeping community is concerned the 
consensus of opinion is very great, and there are two circumstances 
which render it even more overwhelming. The measure has been 
considered by shopkeepers’ associations all over the country, yet so far 
as I am aware there is only one which opposes the Bill ; and, secondly, 
in almost every case the resolution in its favour has been unanimous. 

Perhaps, then, I shall be asked why, if shopkeepers are anxious to 
close, do they not close now? If it is their general wish that shops 
should be shut on Sunday, why is there any need for a Bill? 
This question was put to several of the witnesses before the Com- 
mittees both on the Early Closing Bill and on the Sunday Closing Bill, 
and the answer invariably was : ‘ We should much wish to close if all 
did so, but if a few insist on remaining open, all in the same kind of 
business feel they must do so too.’ I may give an illustration. One 
of my correspondents writes to me that being much opposed to Sunday 
trading he determined to keep closed. In a short time he lost most 
of his little capital, and then he opened and made money. When he 
thought he had made enough he closed again, and now he writes me 
word that he is nearly ruined again, and compelled once more to 
open ; and he ends his letter, ‘I am a hatter.’ 

If I do not dwell on the assistants it is because the measure is so 
obviously in their interest that I believe I may say they support it 
unanimously. It is, I think, unnecessary to go into detail to show this, 
but I would strongly urge that the extreme importance of the Sunday 
closing to the health, happiness, and character of shop assistants must, 
and I feel sure will, commend the Bill to favourable consideration. 


Qur local authorities are strongly in favour of Sunday closing. 
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[ have already referred to Liverpool and Manchester. I may also 
quote Belfast, Hull, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Middlesbrough, Swansea, 
and over fifty other towns, and the Council of the Urban District 
Councils Association, which represents over 490 urban districts and 
has passed a unanimous resolution in favour of the Bill. 

As regards the convenience of the public, and especially of the 
poor, many trades councils—which I may observe represent the 
various trades unions in each district—have passed resolutions in 
favour of Sunday closing, including those of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Bradford, Bristol, Camberwell, Hull, Nottingham, Walsall, &c.., 
the Scottish Trades Council and the Lrish Trades Council, while the 
London Trades Council are in favour of the closing of shops on one 
day of the week, though not necessarily on the Sunday. 

What, then, is it that we propose? The main provision is the 
increase of the fine. We suggest leaving the first offence with a 
nominal penalty of 5s., rising to 1l. for the second and 51. for the third 
and subsequent convictions. 

No one can say that these penalties are excessive, but it is believed 
they will be sufficient. The object of our Bill is not to make Sunday 
trading illegal ; it is illegal now. The object is to make the present 
law effective. 

That being so, however, it has been thought necessary to introduce 
certain exemptions. In the poorer parts of our great cities, and 
especially in London, in thousands of cases a whole family live in 
one room. It is felt that, especially in hot weather, it would be a 
great hardship if they had to purchase fish, vegetables, and other 
perishable articles of food overnight. The sale of bread, fish, vege- 
tables and cooked meat is therefore permitted up to nine in the morning. 

That of tobacco is permitted during the time when public-houses 
are open. 

The Bill does not affect the sale of newspapers, of milk, cream, 
or refreshments. 

Perhaps a word should be said about public-houses. They have 
always been dealt with by separate legislation, and as they will remain 
open, as well as for other reasons, we felt that it was undesirable 
to close shops or stalls for the sale of tea, coffee, mineral waters, fruit, 
and other ‘ refreshments.’ In consequence of these exemptions the 
Bill is, I regret to say, opposed by the Lord’s Day Observance Society. 
It is, however, warmly supported by the Lord’s Day Rest Society, who 
think as we do that the exemptions suggested are really necessary. 

The Bill, therefore, is simple, but its effects would be very far- 
reaching. It would profoundly influence the conditions of our great 
cities, and is enthusiastically supported by those concerned. I had 
hoped, after the passing of the Shop Hours Bill, that my work in this 


direction was over, but have found it impossible to resist the appeal 


i 


made by shopkeepers and assistants all over the country. 
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After an interesting discussion the Bill was read a second time 
in the House of Lords without a division, and referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The Committee consisted of the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Belper, Lord Derby, Lord Sandhurst, the late Lord 
Stanhope, and the Bishop of Southwark (Dr. Talbot), and did me the 
honour of electing me chairman. 

We made a careful inquiry into the whole question. They 
approved the Bill, and drew up a unanimous report. They stated 
that they had 


heard evidence from forty-nine witnesses representing the principal shop 
keeping interests, especially bakers, butchers, dairymen, drapers, grocers, and 
hairdressers, and find that an overwhelming majority of tradesmen are in 
favour of Sunday closing. 

rhe majority of the witnesses expressed a strong opinion that the public 
would suffer no serious inconvenience if this Bill were to become law. They 
also stated that in their opinion the opening of shops on Sunday was on the 
increase, and that there was a serious danger that it would become the rule for 
shops to be open on Sunday, at any rate in the morning, unless this or some 
similar Bill were passed. 

Many witnesses called attention to the long hours of iabour of small shop. 
keepers and shop assistants. They also stated that many shopkeepers who 
now keep their shops open on Sunday would gladly shut them, provided the 
closing were general. 


They summed up their conclusions in the following paragraph, 
which I feel satisfied expresses also the general opinion of the shop- 
keeping community : 

The Committee are convinced by the evidence that Sunday trading is on 
the increase ; that the Bill is urgently needed ; that it is desired by the shop 
keeping interests, and would inflict no serious hardship on the poorer classes ; 
that it would be a great benefit to the country generally, and that it commends 
itself both to the reason and the conscience of the community. 


The Committee thought that their inquiry covered the whole 
field. When the Bill came back to the House of Lords no notice of 
opposition was given, no amendment was proposed. Lord Lansdowne, 
however, at once rose, criticised some of the details of the Bill, 
intimating that he could not support it, and Lord Wemyss moved 
the rejection, which was carried in a thin House and without notice 
by a majority of twenty-one. 

In thirty years of Parliamentary experience I never remember 
the unanimous report of a Committee being so cavalierly treated. 
lt is, of course, impossil:le to regard such a vote, so obtained, as 
expressing the deliberate judgment of the House, and the question 
cannot rest where it is. 

The feeling against Sunday trading is deep and general throughout 
the country, and many even of those who now open would be thankful 
to shut if their rivals would do the same. 
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Lord Wemyss told the House of Lords that he spoke for 2,000 
opponents of the Bill, but I have presented many petitions in favour 
of our Bill, one with more than 83,000 signatures. Moreover, bis 
2,000 are breaking the law, and causing others to break it, while most 
of our 83,000 are conforming to the law, and suffering for doing so. 

The shopkeepers who open-—or some of them—complain that they 
will suffer pecuniarily if they have to close. At present, no doubt, 
while otber shops are shut, thev reap a rich harvest. 

But is this just ¢ The House of Lords Committee observe on this 
point that other 


hopkeepers complain on this very ground, and, as it seems to the Committee, 
with much reason. They urge that this trading is illegal, that it is hard upon 
them to be placed at a disadvantage because they conform to the law, and to 
ee a large and profitable business taken away from them by those who set the 
aw at defiance. 

Moreover, Mr. Forster, Rector of St. Mark’s, Walworth; Mr. Douglas Eyre, 
Vice-Head of Oxford House, Bethnal Green ; and the Rev. A. J. Poynder, Rector 
of Whitechapel, gave evidence as to the evil results of the Sunday fairs, espe- 
cially those in Walworth and Petticoat Lane. Mr. Eyre said that ‘the condi- 
tions which exist in our neighbourhood have a most demoralising effect upon 
the population, because it is not merely Sunday trading, but it has developed 
nto a regular Sunday fair; whole masses of people are congregated together, 
ind that attracts all sorts and conditions of sellers and buyers, both the unde- 
sirable traders and sellers, and the desirable ones; wherever this concourse is 
gathered together there you get the professional gamblers and other people.’ 

Mr. Poynder also said, ‘ The great need that impresses all of us busy workers 
in my part of London is the fact that because of the noise and rush we do want 
to safeguard the lives of our people by their having one day in seven. It is 
necessary for brain and for body, quite apart from the religious aspect of the 
question, for the moment, and by the stress at which we are all living down 
there, Sunday has become practically like any other day. The police estimate 
that between 80,000 and 50,000 on a Sunday morning... . do their shopping 
n our streets, and crowd our neighbourhood right up till noon, practically 
converting the whole of the morning into an enormous fair. We have hat 
shops, boot shops, clothing, and other kinds of shops open. The British 
population say that they would lose their custom in a great measure if they, 
in self-defence, did not open on Sunday. The feeling is very dominant that 
the result is that many of them have to work, whether they like it or noi, 


even Gays & Week. 


Mr. Forster gave similar evidence. 

The shopkeepers themselves would gladly close, if all did so. Mr. 
Kyre ascertained that out of 644 shopkeepers in the district 525 wished 
to close, and only 119 to keep open. 

It is only fair to acknowledge the wise and statesmanlike course 
adopted by the leaders of the Jewish community. 

The Jewish Board of Deputies, which is tbe representative body 
of the Jews of the United Kingdom, deputed their president, 
Mr. Alexander, K.C., to give evidence before the Committee. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Henriques and Mr. Straus. 

Mr. Alexander suggested several amendments, and pressed two 
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especially, subject to the adoption of which he informed the Com- 
mittee that the Jewish community would not oppose the Bill. 

The first of these amendments was directed to prevent simul- 
taneous prosecutions for several offences. The Committee considered 
that this was sufficiently guarded against in the Bill, but they have 
inserted an amendment which makes the matter perfectly clear. 

The second of the amendments brought forward on behalf of 
the Jews was designed to prevent frivolous or vexatious prosecutions 
by the insertion of the provisions contained in the Sunday Obser- 
vance Prosecution Act, 1871. The Committee decided to insert this 
amendment also. 

The Jewish costermongers, however, and many Jewish shopkeepers 
oppose the Bill on the ground that they do a large and profitable 
trade on Sunday. 

No doubt they do, and this is the very reason for the Bill. 

It is also often urged on their behalf that they close on Saturdays. 
They open, however, at sunset, and thus secure the best part of the 
Saturday's business. Moreover, while we treat them justly, and 
indeed gladly acknowledge that as a community they are excellent 
citizens, still we may reasonably expect them to comply with our 
law. Their own great lawgiver recognised no such claim as they 
now make. 

It is much to be regretted that the rest on one day in seven, as 
to the necessity of which Christians and Jews are both agreed, should 
be imperilled because they cannot agree on a day. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that with all the changes in the calendar, with 
leap years, &c., it is impossible to say to which day in our week the 
Sabbath of Moses would correspond. It is quite as likely to be Sunday 
as Saturday. 

Much, moreover, of the opposition to the Bill is based on 
erroneous statements which have been circulated with reference 
to it. Circulars have been widely distributed, containing the asser- 
tion that the sale of newspapers, tobacco, and mineral waters would 
be prohibited under the Bill; that no one could buy an apple or an 
orange. These and other similar statements on which the opposition 
was mainly based are entirely erroneous. The Bill did not prevent 
the sale of newspapers, refreshments, or tobacco. 

Shopkeepers complain that the present law is inoperative and 
unjust. It is inoperative in most places because the penalty is so 
small. Where, as for instance in Hull, it is put into operation, 
it is unjust because it shuts up the small shopkeeper, while the 
larger one pays his 5s., snaps his fingers at the law, and opens 
again. 

It has been said that this is a 


‘ 


one man’s Bill.’ This is the very 
reverse of the truth. I have shown that it has the warm and enthu- 
siastic support of—in the words of the House of Lords Committee— 
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the overwhelming majority of those concerned. As a matter of fact 
[ took up the question with some reluctance. Not from any doubt 
of or lukewarmness in the cause, but because I thought it should 


be in younger and more vigorous hands. It was impossible for me, 
however, to resist the pressure of the great Shopkeepers’ Associations, 
with whom I have been so long and closely connected in the cause 
of early closing, and from whom I have ever received such warm and 


generous support. 

This is not merely a shopkeepers’ question. It vitally affects 
the health of our town population. The importance, I might almost 
add, the necessity, of a day’s rest cannot be over-estimated. As 
Lord Macaulay well said :— 


While industry is suspended, while the plough lies in the furrow, while the 
exchange is silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process is going 
on quite as important to the wealth of the nation as any process which is 
performed on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, is repairing, 
winding up, so that he returns to his labours on Monday with clearer intellect, 
with livelier spirits, with renewed corporeal vigour. 


[ have so far discussed the Bill on the grounds of health and happi- 
ness. We do not, however, ignore the strong religious grounds on 
which it appeals to the conscience of the nation. It has been supported 
by numerous petitions from religious bodies and congregations. 
[ have been acting in consultation with his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London,' and the Bishop of Southwark, 
who acted on the Committee. 

One day’s rest in seven, rest for the body and rest for the mind, 
has from time immemorial been found of supreme importance from 
the point of view of health. But rest of the spirit is even more 
nevessary. Philosophers, theologians, and men of business in all ages 
have agreed that every man ought to be set free on one day in the 
week to study, to pray, and to think; to examine his own life, his 
conduct, and his opinions ; to lift his mind and thoughts from the 
labours and cares, from the petty but harassing worries and troubles 
of everyday life, and of this splendid, but complex and mysterious 
world, and to raise them to the calmer and nobler, the higher and 
purer regions of Heaven above. 

AVEBURY. 


' Of course I do not mean to commit them to the details of the Bill. 


Vor. LVIII—No 343 
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UnbeEr this title Mr. Macdonagh has given to the world large extracts 
from the correspondence during his term of office of the First Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland after the Union. These papers, which, as he 
mentions, were not even discovered to be still in existence by Mr. 
Lecky, are of important bearing on a period of history often referred 
to merely as a topic for indiscriminate and uncritical invective ; but 
a careful and just appreciation of which throws much light on the 
reasons for, and the real effect of, the Union. It explains the full 
meaning of Lord Castlereagh’s words as to ‘ buying up the fee simple 
of Irish corruption.’ 

Lord Hardwicke came into office with the Ministry of Mr. Addington, 
who, with Pitt’s full sanction, accepted the post of Prime Minister 
when he, along with Lord Grenville and for a time Lord Castlereagh, 
retired as being unable to carry out their views as to accompanying 
the Union by the admission of Roman Catholics to full political 
equality. The Administration was therefore ‘Protestant’ in the 
political sense of that day, as opposed to further concessions, at least 
for the moment. 

Beyond that the members of the Government were not definitely 
pledged. In Lord Hardwicke’s own case it appears that he was rather 
in favour than otherwise of the principle of concession. He, however, 
doubtless in consideration of the King’s known and determined 
objections, considered it as for the time inexpedient. 

It is important—to avoid an entire misconception of the condition 
of things—to remember that the ‘emancipation,’ which was not to 
be carried out till 1829, concerned only a small part of the question 
as it had stood ten or twenty years earlier than the Union. 

The whole of what are too well known as the penal laws had been 
swept away in the interval between the introduction of the Parlia- 
mentary system of 1782 and the rebellion of 1798. The exclusion 
of Roman Catholics from the liberal professions was a thing long past. 
Roman Catholic barristers of some years’ standing are often referred 
to in these pages and were prominent already before the Union. 

The year 1793 had seen the admission of Roman Catholics to the 
electoral franchise, though not to Parliament itself. They were for 
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that time in a better position than their co-religionists in England. 
[t would be strange to suppose that the United Irish conspiracy, out 
of which came the rebellion which still cast its dark shadow over the 
years which these papers are concerned with, arose out of special 
Roman Catholic grievances, though Roman Catholic disaffection, 
where it existed, was naturally blended with the revolutionary impulse 
which had another source. The dominant fact in all the politics of 
the close of the eighteenth century was the democratic outburst in 
France. Through the events of war it had spread over a large part of 
Kurope. Where its arms had not penetrated, its influence on men’s 
minds and sentiments was making its way. Almost every man 
who thought of what was passing in the world around him was a 
zealous aristocrat or a zealous democrat, and in the majority of cases 
a fanatic in one sense or the other. It was, in the first instance, in the 
North of Ireland, among the descendants of Scotch Covenanters and 
English settlers who had fought against the Stuarts, that the Republican 
passion took root. It seems strange to anyone living in the present 
day to read of Belfast as the generally recognised centre of revolutionary 
feeling. The Roman Catholics were under the influence of two 
opposing currents. Traditionary antagonism to England and the 
House of Hanover would incline them to the side of her enemies. But 
Republicanism had only been known to them as the creed of their 
bitterest enemies in the past. The connection with America, now so 
important, then affected the north only, whence there was already some 
emigration beyond the Atlantic. And no allies could be more 
incongruous than the French of 1798 and the zealous Roman Catholic 
peasants. One of the French soldiers who took part in the invasion 
is related to have exclaimed that, having driven the Pope from Rome, 
he and his countrymen had not expected to find him again in Ireland. 
Yet before long the majority of Protestants came to see that, whatever 
democracy might mean elsewhere, democracy in Ireland must mean 
the rule of the Roman Catholics. 

The Roman Catholics, on the other hand, saw that the Revolution, 
whatever its eventual tendency, gave them the opportunity of revenge 
on their hitherto dominant antagonists. And so the combination of 
political and sectarian passions made the dark scenes of the struggles 
of 1798 what they were. 

These scenes, however, lie outside the period of this volume. It is 
only concerned with the rebellion so far as in the first years of the 
nineteenth century men still were walking over its smouldering ashes, 
whence proceeded its last flicker in the wild attempt in Dublin, when 
the war with France was about to be renewed. The armed insurrections 
had been stamped out, the Union had been debated and passed, and 
when Lord Hardwicke entered on his functions nothing remained 


but to pay the bill. What that bill was the correspondence amply 


shows. A heavy mortgage, to use the phrase of those who succeeded 
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to it, had been left by Lord Cornwallis on the patronage of the country. 
There was scarcely an office that the new Government could bestow 
till those to whom promises had already been given could be provided 
for. For though the Prime Minister and the Lord-Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretary were changed, the Ministry of Addington was regarded 
as a continuation of that of Pitt, heir to his general policy and to his 
obligations. Now and then we may imagine, as we read the applications 
addressed to him from all quarters, that Lord Hardwicke may not have 
been altogether sorry to tell some importunate suitor who presumed 
on acquaintance at home that unfulfilled Union engagements left him 
no power of meeting his correspondent’s wishes. That applications 
are so many and vacancies so few as to leave little prospect for an 
applicant, even though his name be put on the list, is, we imagine, 
a formula not unknown in public offices even to-day. But it must 
have been a heavy burden on a statesman in high places to be utterly 
unable to give preferment to anyone on grounds of personal esteem 
or confidence, and to have to fill every place that fell vacant with those 
whose names had been given him in accordance with a predecessor's 
engagements, persons of whom he had no previous knowledge, and 
knowledge of whom was not likely to increase respect, as the services 
they had rendered were simply the bargain in return for which he had 
to bestow on them or their relatives all the salaried offices which came 
to his disposal. 

Apart, however, from the continuity of policy between the two 
Ministries, it might be considered that the faith of the Crown was 
concerned in the engagements entered into by its representative. 
Had all responsibility for them been held to end with Lord Cornwallis 
the greater number of those who, in or out of Parliament, had helped 
to carry the Union would have raised a plausible outcry against broken 
pledges. Consequently, through the whole of Addington’s tenure of the 
first place, and, as it might be expected, during Pitt’s return to, and 
second holding of, power, promotion continued to be given in satisfaction 
of these promises. It was only on the accession of the so-called ‘ All 
the Talents’ Cabinet, the coalition of Fox, Grenville, and Addington, 
containing many members who had opposed Pitt’s policy throughout, 
that the few still unfilled engagements were treated as no longer 
current coin. It is this condition of things which has been denounced 
by opponents of the Union as eminently discreditable. Discreditable 
undoubtedly it was to the large number of men who sold themselves 
to the Government of the day for places or honours. But we cannot 
admit that in justice the reproach should be applied to the statesmen 
who carried the Union. The briber, we may be told, is a corrupter 
worse than those who are corrupted. In this we are prepared to 
contend there is a fundamental fallacy when applied to affairs of this 
kind. In the first place, the phrase of corrupter implies an erroneous 
idea. It would have been indeed a marvel if any Government, or its 
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agents, could have left the men they had to deal with in Irish politics 
more corrupt than they found them. 

It was a great misfortune that the Irish Parliament and the political 
life of Ireland should be influenced by a tribe of unscrupulous self- 
seekers and place-hunters. 

It was not a misfortune but an object worthy of statesmen that the 
public life of Ireland should be rescued from their grasp even by 
inducing them to sell the source of their power, the Legislature which 
they were too well able to manipulate. A man induced by a bribe, 
whether of one kind or another, to change his vote on a question of 
national importance is necessarily dishonest in his motive. But the giver 
of the bribe may be in motive wholly disinterested. His object may 
be to use the only effectual argument to induce a dishonest man to 
vote as, in his opinion, a man and patriotic citizen would do unbribed. 

And who shall say that these were not the motives of Pitt, Castle- 
reagh, and Cornwallis? That the Irish Parliament was ready to sell 
itself is surely one of the best arguments for the measure that ex- 
tinguished it as a separate body. The hitherto all-powerful ring of 
jobbers had to be paid the fee once for all. But henceforth the 
Administration might hope not to be longer in their thraldom. 

Mr. Macdonagh had not access to the unpublished portion of the 
correspondence of the then Chief Secretary,' which was placed at the 
disposal both of Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky, on whose period it bore 
retrospectively, and would have been open to the author of this volume 
had his undertaking been known beforehand to the present writer. 

In one of these letters the Chief Secretary is warned that the 
position he had taken towards an influential politician was likely 
to do him harm, that the Irish members, or many of them, were 
drinking this individual’s health. He replies that he looks upon the 
person mentioned as the worst jobber in Ireland, that he imagines 
if anyone drank his health he must pay him for it, and that he has 
no doubt that what he thinks of him is perfectly known to him. 

Before the Union it might have been difficult for those connected 
with the Irish Government to take this independent tone to men 
whom they could not esteem, but whose power to embarrass them could 
not have been disregarded. And there is evidence that Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Administration, though by no means on the popular side on 
most questions of the day, enjoyed a popularity which many of its pre- 
decessors had not, because it was felt that, where not hampered by the 
past, that Administration was able and willing to govern in the public 
interest rather than that of private persons. Its ability to do so un- 
happily did not extend to the giving of legal, civil, or even ecclesiastical 
appointments, or the bestowal of honours by the Crown. Here and there 
we find that it continued to give those who eagerly pressed their claims 
to preferment some post in which they would not do harm instead of 
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one to which they were clearly unsuited. On the other hand, we find one 
man most anxious to exchange for a post whose emoluments could be 
enjoyed in England, without the performance of any duties, for one 
which required him several times a year to visit Dublin and sign 
certain accounts. We find one who was to receive a peerage, for 
services in the passing of the Union, anxious to have it postponed for 
a few years that the reason might not be obvious. 

Even such a man as ‘Humanity’ Martin, the author of some 
of the first measures against cruelty to animals, distinctly says that 
he may be compelled to go against a Government which he had 
hitherto supported, if he cannot obtain what he asks for for some 
relatives. 

It was impossible to prevent even the dignities of the Church from 
being, to some extent, the prizes of families exercising political in- 
fluence. There was indeed one Irish prelate, Bishop Whitehead, 
whose severe impartiality and disinterestedness form the most extreme 
contrast to the general tone of those who had patronage to bestow. 
One of his sons, an admiral, writes on behalf of two of his brothers 
who were in holy orders, saying that their father had refused to present 
them to livings in his gift while there were older men, or men with 
stronger personal claims, who were candidates for them. What the 
personal merits or demerits of the sons may have been does not appear. 
But their brother urges on the Lord-Lieutenant, as having some 
claims of his own to attention, the propriety of doing something for 
them, to make up what they have lost by the over-scrupulousness 
of their father. But the answer they receive, though admitting the 
hardness of their case, is to the effect that Union engagements stop 
the way. 

To one Irish prelate, we believe, the author does an injustice. 
Archbishop Agar, who was successively created Baron, Viscount, and 
Earl of Normanton, may in some of his public actions have been a 
fair mark for criticism. But it is an error to make him responsible 
for the unroofing the ancient Cathedral of Cashel. That was the 
work of another holder of the See, Archbishop Price. 

The Primate of All Ireland, Archbishop Stuart, a son of George the 
Third’s favourite Minister, in the early years of his reign, appears as a 
vigorous opponent of any doubtful dealings with Church patronage. 
[t is difficult in some cases to make out the real merits of the issue 
between him and the Government. He does not hesitate to speak of 
the bishops of his province as including three who were useless and two 
more who were of bad character. In one instance, objecting to a 
proposed nomination to a bishopric of one whom he thought too 
young, he adds that, knowing nothing of his character, he cannot 
say that it is bad. As the clergyman referred to was altogether free 
from any imputation on his character, we may gather that the Primate 
was rather inclined to suspect some evil where he had no positive 
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knowledge to the contrary. Another instance, however, led to a 
more serious controversy. A divine who had had a general promise 
of a bishopric was intended for the See of Kilmore, and the Primate 
was informed of this intention. Then appears in the matter the name 
of a well-known and powerful official, one who had already tried a fall 
successfully with a Viceroy, the Right Hon. John Beresford. His son 
already held the smaller See of Clonfert, and at his request it was 
decided to promote the Bishop of Clonfert to Kilmore, giving Clonfert 
to the person for whom the larger See of Kilmore had been destined. 
Hereupon we find a vehement remonstrance from the Primate. He 
speaks of Bishop Beresford as a man of the worst character in the 
kingdom. He considers that his promotion will be a scandal which 
will compel hima to resign the Primacy. The Government vainly 
argue that, as he had already been raised to the Episcopal Bench 
without any protest being made, they could not have anticipated 
any serious objection to his translation. The Primate gives his opinion 
that the scandal of an unfit Bishop was far worse in a diocese where 
the Protestants were numerous than in a part of the country mainly 
Roman Catholic. One would have imagined that anything which could 
be turned to the discredit of the Established Church would have been 
still more serious in the midst of adherents of a hostile communion, 
who would not fail to make note of it for polemical purposes. 

The matter was referred to Mr. Addington and to the King himself. 
The promise given to Mr. John Beresford was carried out and the 
Primate did not resign. He appears, however, to have declined all 
further communications with the Executive. 

It is difficult to form a decisive judgment on the materials we have, 
as to the justification either for the Primate’s attitude or the course 
adhered to by the officials. The Chief Secretary, who was less con- 
cerned with the matter than any of the others, speaks in his published 
diary of the Primate’s objection as unreasonable. The Primate 
himself in one letter seems to admit a possibility that what was said 
against Bishop Beresford might not be well founded, though he 
considers the fact of its being widely believed made the scandal too 
great to be passed by. But just weight is due to the sanction given 
to the appointment by the Prime Minister and by the King. 

[f there was a matter on which George the Third was scrupulous 
it was in appointments to high places in the Church. Mr. Addington 
was described by Mr. Wilberforce, who knew him well, though on some 
matters they did not agree, as having more sense of religion than 
almost any of the public men of the day. It is unlikely that both 
George the Third and Mr. Addington should have insisted on forcing 
on a diocese a bishop of notoriously scandalous life. 

The last part of this book is occupied with the attempted revival 
of insurrection under Robert Emmet. The friendship of Moore and 
the romance of his relations with Sarah Curran have attached an 
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interest to his name among many to whom his contemporaries are 
to a large extent mere shadows. But he had little of the qualities 
of a statesman or leader. It was not surprising that he should be a 
zealous disciple of the Republican ideas of his father and elder brother. 
He was, however, possessed with the notion that he could accomplish 
in 1803 what his brother and his friends had utterly failed in a few 
years before, and without that immediate support from France 
which was actually secured by the insurgents of the west in 1798. 
Thinking that danger had arisen from the participation of many in 
the earlier stages of conspiracy, he wished to have but one or two 
associates in the forming of depots of arms, and then to call on the 
people, whom he believed ready to rise at a word. A contingent from 
Kildare, joined by those who could answer the call in Dublin, were to 
seize the Castle, while a confederate was to go to the north, and on 
news of this stroke to issue a proclamation as from a Provisiona! 
Government, to announce that English rule was overthrown and that 
all Irishmen who, after ten days, were still opposing the national 
cause would be treated as rebels. He does not seem to have realised 
that, even if by a fortunate accident Dublin Castle could have been 
surprised, he and his followers must have inevitably been crushed 
the moment that regular troops, and especially artillery, were brought 
up against them. As it was, the men from Kildare, when they came 
to Dublin, were dissatisfied alike with the leader and the arms, and 
those who were at their head persuaded them to return. 

In Dublin a certain number of men, including many from the most 
lawless and disreputable quarters, were gathered together at his 
appeal, but even Emmet saw the hopelessness of attempting to carry 
out his enterprise with a few hundred men. He proposed to them 
to retire to the Wicklow Mountains and hold out for the Irish Republic ; 
apparently not considering that even a small force must have some 
arrangement for commissariat, if it is not to live upon plunder. 

In this, however, they would not follow him. He then left them. 

He was hardly open to the reproach, which one person addressed 
to him, of deserting those whom he had urged on, as a leader’s functions 
must end when those he commands refuse any longer to obey. But the 
insurgents, now without control, became a disorderly and savage mob. 
Lord Kilwarden, hearing something of the dangerous position of 
Dublin, hastened to the Castle as to a post of duty. He was accom- 
panied by his nephew and his daughter. Had the armed populace had 
any regular leader they would probably have been made prisoners, 
but their lives respected, especially as in his judicial position Lord 
Kilwarden had incurred no particular unpopularity. As it was, the 
more ferocious element got the upper hand. The two men were 
barbarously murdered. The young lady was dismissed unharmed. 
Mr. Macdonagh is, we believe, justified in saying that the rebel party 
were altogether free from any acts of injury or insult to women. But 
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it is the only element of a better kind in one of the most inexcusable 
and sanguinary excesses which marked any part of the civil struggles 


of the time. It may seem unaccountable why, knowing beforehand 
the probability of disturbance, Lord Kilwarden should have brought 
his daughter with him into the city. But he may have considered 
that, if he once reached the Castle, it was a safer asylum than his 


isolated residence outside Dublin. The insurrection, of course, was soon 
at an end. Emmet escaped, and was for a while in hiding in the 
country. He came back to be once more in the vicinity of Sarah 
Curran, from whom he received letters unsigned indeed, but, as was 
said by those who afterwards examined him, clearly containing high 
treason. They at once showed the writer's knowledge of her cor- 
respondent’s aims and her own sympathies. Mr. Macdonagh remarks 
that she hardly seems to have realised the seriousness of the matter. 
She, however, had the prudence to urge that her letters should be 
destroyed. This Emmet could not bring himself to do, and they were 
found upon him when arrested. To prevent their being disclosed 
he was willing to admit everything as to himself, but would mention 
no other names, nor follow his brother’s example in making general 
statements as to the plans of the conspiracy. Ignorant if the identity 
of the writer of the letters was discovered, he employed a turnkey, 
whom he imagined he had gained over, to take a letter openly addressed 
to Miss Curran at her father’s house. This letter was carried to the 
authorities, the unknown writer identified, and the whole matter 
became public. 

Mr. Macdonagh attributes Curran’s extreme indignation, or at 
least his expression of it, to his fear that his prospects of advancement 
to the Bench would be interfered with. It may be a question whether 
Curran, a professed adherent of extreme opposition principles and 
usually counsel for the accused in all political prosecutions, was at 
this time looking for the promotion at the hands of Government 
which he afterwards obtained. But he was no doubt much irritated 
at the idea of a clandestine engagement between his daughter and 
Kmmet at a moment the latter was plunging into a desperate adventure 
likely to bring misfortune on himself and all who might be interested 
in him. Emmet, no doubt, in his sanguine visions, fancied that in a 
few days he would be the leader of a triumphant revolution and hold 
a position that a father might rejoice that his daughter should share. 

Curran, who was to have undertaken his defence, now regarded it 
as a case in which he could not professionally act. Eventually Emmet’s 
counsel were Burrows and Leonard McNally. 

The case for the Crown was conducted by Plunket, the Solicitor- 
General. Mr. Macdonagh insinuates some inconsistency in the tone 
which he now took, after his vehement opposition to the Union. But 
it should be remembered that his formula had been ‘ The sea protests 
against Union, the ocean against Separation.’ And, whatever heated 
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expressions he may have used in debate during the height of the 
struggle, he never had any sympathy or connection with the democratic 
revolutionists. 

Burrows had also been an opponent of the Union, but seems after 
that time to have ineffectually sought some preferment from Lord 
Hardwicke. He also had made a curious communication to Mr. 
Wickham, which met with little attention, of what had led him to 
believe a serious conspiracy to be on foot, but without mentioning 
the names of any who afterwards appeared in this attempt. Leonard 
McNally, though it was not suspected in his lifetime, was known after 
his death to have been for many years a paid agent of the Government. 
Mr. Macdonagh talks of his black treachery in this case. But Mr. 
Lecky, who always treats Leonard McNally with a sort of tenderness, 
considered that he had never, when acting professionally, betrayed 
a client. He had not seen the communications with regard to Emmet 
contained in this work. But, if carefully examined, they appear to 
contain nothing which could have made any difference in his trial, 
though they may have thrown light on matters which the authorities 
might wish to know. Emmet, indeed, did not wish any serious defence 
attempted. He did not deny his acts of treason, and there was nothing 
to be said in their palliation that a tribunal would take notice of. 
In his own speech, after conviction, he protested against the idea that 
he wished to subject Ireland to France. If the French came not as 
allies but as conquerors he would, he said, have advised his countrymen 
to fight to the death against them. The sentiment, if sincere, as it 
probably was, speaks more for his heart than for his head. For the 
only conceivable chance for the separation of Ireland from England 
would have been as one of those affiliated republics wholly under the 
dictation of France and destined to ultimate absorption. 

His sentence and execution were a matter of course, for he had 
no claim on the mercy of the State. Yet, as in other cases, his death, 
especially when it cut off a life which might seem only beginning, gave 
him a hold on the imagination of the people which his actions might 
never have under any circumstances secured. In the present day he 
would probably have passed some years in a convict prison and 
eventually been permitted to retire to America. He might then only 
have been remembered as the hero of a fiasco, led away by a heated 
fancy and an ill-balanced judgment. 

Mr. Macdonagh’s work may be recommended as containing a 
mass of valuable information in an interesting form, while obtruding 
as little as possible the writer’s personality. Most of those who have 
written of these matters have done so as avowed and declamatory 
partisans. Mr. Macdonagh, in the main, leaves his readers to form 
their own judgments on the contents of the documents laid before 
them and the history which they illustrate. It is only here and there 


that any guess may be made as to the author’s sympathies, and most 
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parts of the book may leave us in doubt if he be Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, Unionist at the present day, or Home Ruler. He is, we 
believe, the author of other works in which his own opinions find fuller 
expression. But anyone wishing to study for himself the records of 
a time round which controversy has raged so hotly will probably 
find in this work what is more to his purpose than so many whose 


object is more directly to impose upon him the convictions already 
formed by the writer. 


COLCHESTER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A FISCAL REFORMER OF CERVANTES 
TIME 


WHEN Cervantes lived in Seville no one was more notorious in that 
city than Francisco Arias de Bobadilla, Count of Puioenrostro. 
‘Know, friend,’ says a muleteer to his comrade, in one of Cervantes’ 
tales, ‘that this Count of Pufioenrostro has a demon in his body 
that fixes the fingers of his fists in our souls. Seville and ten leagues 
round it is cleared of roughs; no thief stops in the neighbourhood. 
All dread him like the fire, though ’tis said he will soon quit the post 
of sheriff, because he is disgusted to find himself constantly thwarted 
by the lords of the High Court.’ ! 

It was not till recently that an historical windfall placed us in 
possession of a detailed account of the administration of this municipal 
Rhadamanthus. In 1873 a manuscript was discovered in Seville 
which turned out to be a diary, undoubtedly authentic, of the leading 
public events in the city between the years 1592 and 1604.’ Of its 
author we know little more than that his name was Francisco Ariio, 
that he lived in the suburb of Triana, and was apparently a citizen 
of the middle class, probably a clerk in some Government office. 
Though his grammar and orthography betray a want of education, 
he amply atones for it by his natural faculty for graphic narrative 
and his unique genius for sight-seeing. Wherever, according to his 
favourite phrase, there was ‘a thing to be seen’—an avo da fe, a 
bullfight, a religious procession, a riot, or a flood—Arifio was there, 
and all that he saw and heard was duly chronicled in the diary. The 
result is a series of vivid and varied pictures of the life of Seville in 
Cervantes’ time. Once at least Arifio met Cervantes himself. It 
was in the cathedral, while he was gazing at the catafalque of Philip 
the Second, that a ‘ blustering poet’ entered and recited a sonnet 
composed for the occasion. Arifio does not trouble to record his name, 
but he preserves a version of the sonnet, which, garbled as it is, enables 
us to identify in this ‘ blustering poet’ the man who a few years 
after was to give to the world the immortal Don Quixote. 

' Novelus Exemplares—I.a ilustre Fregona. The muleteer is punning on the 


name Puicenrostro, which means literally ‘ fist in the face.’ 
? Sucesos dv Sevilla—(Sociedad de Bibliofilos Andaluces). Sevilla: 1873 
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Though the diary tells us little of Cervantes, it gives us a com- 
plete and most interesting account of the magistrate whose severity 
had so strongly impressed him. Puioenrostro, who was appointed 
sheriff (asistente) of Seville in 1597, was indeed a remarkable man. 
A soldier of distinction, he brought to the administration of justice 
the severest military discipline and dauntless courage; but, what 
was rare at that time, he combined with these qualities strict im- 
partiality and purity. In the two years in which he held office he 
fully merited the muleteer’s description of his severity by the suc- 
cessful manner in which he suppressed the brigandage and the plague 
of sturdy beggars, both of which had become a scandal in Seville ; 
but he was none the less notorious for his impartial condemnation 
of alealde and prelate when either had broken the law. Yet by far 
the most interesting part of Pufioenrostro’s administration, and that 
which alone concerns us at present, was his strenuous but hopeless 
attempt to enforce a fiscal system which the progress of the world 
had rendered economically impossible. 

The Municipal Code of old Seville * affords a quaint and highly 
characteristic example of the grandmotherly principles on which 
society was organised in Spain, and indeed throughout Europe, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Of this code no part is more 
minute in its details than the series of Ordinances which deal with 
the sale of food. Many of these were aimed at excessive luxury ; 
some limited the amount of food which any one huckster might sell or 
any one customer buy ; others restricted the amount to be consumed 
at a wedding feast, and even prescribed how many courses a citizen 
might have at his dinner, according to his rank and position. But 
quite as often the Ordinances had originated in the necessity of pre- 
venting smuggling and protecting the monopoly of trade and the 
revenues, both imperial and municipal, which were derived from the 
taxation of food. The food supply of Seville was imported into 
the town under the direction of the municipal authorities, who regu- 
lated the amount according to their own notions of what the citizens 
required. It was then distributed amongst certain licensed hucksters, 
who retailed it to the people under strict laws and penalties. It was 
illegal for any of these hucksters themselves to buy food outside the 
city, or to sell it at their private houses, or anywhere except in the 
squares and market-places. The food must be exposed openly for 
sale, and not hidden, and it must be weighed in scales, and not sold 
‘by the eye.’ If a huckster sold several kinds of flesh, they must be 
kept separate, and a customer asking for one kind must not be put 
off with another. To ensure strict observance of these laws, and to 
carry out the severe penalties attaching to their breach, officers called 


‘overseers ’ were appointed over the hucksters. Not only did the law 


define the manner of selling provisions, but the overseers fixed the 


* Las Ordinanzas de Sevilla, 1572 (printed by Juan Varela of Salamanca) 
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prices, and any huckster selling beyond the legal! tariff was subject to 
the severest punishment. 

Though the fixing of prices by the municipality had long been 
common throughout Europe, the variations of supply and demand 
had at all times made such a system difficult to enforce ; but by the 
time Pufioenrostro had become responsible for its administration a 
new factor, constituting a new difficulty, had arisen. The precious 
metals of the New World were pouring into Spain. Accommodation 
could hardly be found in the Mint for the ingots of gold and silver 
that were landed on the quays of Seville. The result was a rapid 
and continuous rise in prices ; and, in spite of all the efforts of the 
overseers to maintain low prices by law, the hucksters habitually sold 
beyond the tariff. This state of matters puzzled and alarmed the 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century ; and, ignorant of the true cause, 
most of them attributed it to the lax administration of the law. Such, 
at any rate, was the opinion of Pufioenrostro, and he determined to 
obtain reform by enforcing the law upon the luckless hucksters with the 
same remorseless energy with which he had so effectually suppressed 
the beggars and the brigands. 

Convinced that the overseers were winking at breaches of the 
Ordinances, he ordered the next offender to be brought before him. 
When this had been done, he made the culprit swear, under a threat 
of two hundred stripes, how many times he had already been con- 
victed ; and the man confessed to four convictions for selling beyond 
the tariff price within the year. The Count thereon sent for the Book 
of Ordinances and had them read aloud to show that the penalties 
increased with each offence—fine and imprisonment for the first, a 
public flogging for the second, and banishment for the third. ‘Surely, 
then,’ exclaimed the Count, ‘a man who has four times broken the 
law deserves to be hanged.’ On this occasion, however, he dismissed 
the offender, but issued a proclamation that thenceforth the prices of 
the tariff must be adhered to, and every one of the Ordinances, with 
their penalties, rigidly enforced. 

He had not long to wait for another case. A woman, called La 
Ronquilla, was found selling kids which she had smuggled into the 
city and kept hidden under a petticoat. She was paraded through 
the streets and given two hundred stripes, ‘ and all the market people 
began to be scandalised.’ 

They had soon fresh cause for scandal ; for, only two days later, 
the wrath of the Count fell on a huckster who was a retainer of one of 
the magistrates, and whom Arifio deferentially refers to as ‘ Don 
Francisco.’ A gentleman, while walking through the market, was 
attracted to Francisco’s stall by what appeared to be the hindquarters of 
a fat ram with certain of the inwards attached, which we regard as 
offal, but which in Spain have always been considered a delicacy. 
He bought a hindquarter and sent it home by his servant with in- 
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structions to have the inwards cooked and ready for breakfast. When 
the gentleman returned, however, his majordomo had a strange tale 
to tell. The hindquarter, instead of being that of a ram, had been 
cut off a tough old ewe, and the inwards of a ram had been deftly 
sewn on to the carcase with thread. The indignant gentleman 
hastened to the Count with his mutton and his story, and next day a 
constable arrested ‘Don Francisco’ red-handed. He was taken to 
prison, paraded through the streets with the meat hung round his 
neck, given two hundred stripes, and banished from Seville. Soon 
after, a woman who had sold cherries beyond the tariff was similarly 
flogged through the streets with the cherries hung round her neck, 
and died soon after the punishment. 

The next case recorded by Arifio shows the Count in a more genial 
mood. A poor woman, whose husband was sick, had gone out to 
sell four chickens for money to support him. A notary met her and 
asked the price. She answered that sixty maravedis each was his 
Lordship’s tariff. But the notary snatched them from her, and gave 
her only one hundred maravedis for the lot. While the poor woman 
was weeping over her loss, the collector of alcabala (an imperial excise 
tax of 10 per cent. on all food sold) came up and insisted on her paying 
the tax on the full tariff price of the chickens. In her distress the 
woman went to the Count, who at once summoned both the notary 
and the tax-collector before him. ‘ Why,’ he asked the notary, ‘do 
you presume to eat your chickens at twenty-five maravedis apiece, 
while I have to eat mine at sixty?’ The notary had no defence to 
offer, and was ordered to pay six ducats. Then came the tax-collector’s 
turn, and though his excuse was more specious he, too, had to pay 
a fine of fifty reals. To these sums the Count himself added another 
fifty reals;* and, after sending a constable round to the woman’s 
house to verify her story, he handed her the money for herself. 

One morning, as Pufioenrostro was passing through a small square 
under the windows of the Cardinal’s palace, a man hurried past him 
with two eggs in his hand. This aroused the Count’s suspicion. He 
stopped the man and elicited that the eggs had just been bought 
from a neighbouring pastrycook at six maravedis over the tariff 
price. Determined to administer summary justice, Pufioenrostro 
sent then and there to fetch both the executioner and the guilty 
pastrycook. Just as the latter was about to be flogged, there ap- 
peared at the window of the palace the Cardinal himself. He ex- 
plained to the Count that the eggs were for him; that his servant 
could not find a fresh egg in all Seville, and had gladly paid an extra 
price to secure those, and he begged that the pastrycook might be 
spared. ‘To oblige his illustrious Lordship the Cardinal,’ the Count 
consented to forgo the stripes, and commuted the punishment to a 


* In modern English money the value of a maravedi was about a farthing; of a 
real, 6jd.; and of a ducat, 8s. 6d 
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fine of fifty ducats, to be given to the poor of the prison, and, after 
receiving the profuse thanks of the Cardinal, passed onwards on his 
way. 

Punoenrostro did not relax his vigilance while walking in the 
streets, and two days afterwards it led to another incident, which 


presents us with so graphic a picture of the manners of those days 


that it is worth quoting Arifio’s account of it : 


It happened, as his Lordship was passing through the Plaza de San Fran- 
cisco, there met him a steward carrying on a mule a great load covered with a 
rug. His Lordship stopped him and asked what he carried. ‘ My Lord,’ he 
said, ‘a little meat.’ The Count ordered the coverlet to be removed and there 
he saw a quarter of beef, another of veal, four kids, rabbits, partridges, fowls 
and pigeons. ‘To whom,’ he asked, ‘dost thou carry all this?’ ‘To my 
master, the Alcalde Castillo,’ answered the steward, ‘ who to-day entertains 
guests.’ ‘So be it; if his Lordship the Alcalde entertains, this is no more than 
he has a right to. God speed thee.’ And he let him go. And on the stroke of 
noon he went to the house of the Alcalde and, without waiting to be announced, 
ascended the stairs, so that when the Alzalde would have come out to receive 
him the Count was already with him at the door of the room. They saluted 
each other fittingly, and, after having exchanged compliments, the Alcalde 
begged that the Count might command in what he could serve him. Then the 
Count answered that there waited a messenger for him at home whom he should 
ere then have despatched, but as he could not now do this till afternoon he had 
made free to enter the Alcalde’s house to spend the siesta. ‘ Had I known that 
it would be my fortune to entertain your Lordship,’ answered the Alcalde, ‘I 
would have had something more choice for dinner,’ and he called his butler and 
bade him prepare a dinner, since his ..ordship did them the honour of dining 
with them. ‘ Do not order more for me,’ said the Count ; ‘ surely there is already 
too much, nor need your Grace dismiss me because there are too many guests, 
for to you, who are entertaining twenty, one more or less can make no differ- 
ence. Moreover, I will content myself with a chicken, and eat it standing at 
the sideboard, for I am no lover of fine living.’ ‘I beg,’ said the Alcalde, ‘ that 
you will cease to speak thus strangely, for surely I aim ready to serve your 
Lordship in anything.’ ‘ Pray let me have frankness then, and not polite 
evasions.’ ‘Of a truth,’ answered the Alcalde, ‘ I need no evasions, for I and 
all my house are at the service of your Lordship, and by the life of Doiia 
Fulana and my children I swear I have in my house none of the things you 
speak of.’ ‘If so,’ said the Count, ‘ it is well; but to-day I met a steward who 
carried a load of beef and veal and game, and when I asked whose servant he 
was, he said your Grace’s, and that you entertained guests. So, instead of 
sending him to prison, I came to your house to see for myself.’ Then the 
steward was sent for, and when he saw his Lordship he was much confused, 
and confessed that some of his friends were about to hold a marriage feast, and 
in order to get them beef and game’ he had feigned it was for his master and 
his guests. ‘ Your Grace,’ said the Count, ‘had better warn your servants that 
this must not happen again, or by the King’s life they shall pay the penalty ; 
and now I bid adieu to your Grace, for they wait me at home.’ The Alcalde 
could hardly answer for shame, but so much did he and his wife, and a friar 
who was there, entreat his Lordship, that he was persuaded to stay and dine. 


Though the position of his master had saved this steward from 
punishment, less fortunate was a Morisco, also the retainer of an 


> Beyond the amount permitted at weddings by the Ordinances. 
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Alcalde, who was the next day detected selling cheese above the 
tariff. For, though the Alcalde himself hastened to the prison and 
tried to persuade the lieutenant of the guard to conceal the matter 
from the Count, and though the Morisco offered to pay fifty ducats 
to escape the flogging, the Count was both vigilant and obdurate, 
and the Alcalde ‘ went home annoyed,’ while the Morisco ‘ was given 
his deserts through the streets.’ 

The doings of Pujioenrostro, and especially his campaign in favour 
of the tariff, created no little stir in Seville. The fearlessness and 
impartiality with which he administered the law, sparing neither 
rich nor poor, were alone enough to commend him to the favour of 
the ordinary citizen; but when we further remember that the end 
to which his policy was directed was to cheapen the food of the people, 
we can well believe that with the people themselves the Count became 
a hero. No popular hero in Spain, whether in those days or in ours, 
has ever lacked poets to celebrate his deeds in verse, or singers to 
sing these verses in that peculiar quavering chant which the Moors 
brought with them from the East, and have left behind, an undying 
echo, in the fair land they conquered but lost. The streets of Seville 
rang with songs in praise of Pufioenrostro. Arifio apparently thought 
more highly of these than he did of the sonnet of Cervantes, for he 
carefully preserves the names of their authors as well as the verses 


themselves in the pages of his diary ; and, though it must be confessed 
that they are the most sorry and vulgar doggerel, they are not without 
interest as having served to interpret the popular sentiment of the 
day in much the same way as the leaders of a newspaper do in modern 


times.* 

While the townspeople were literally engaged in singing the 
Count’s praises, it may be imagined that the market folk did not 
join in the song. It was Pujioenrostro’s fate, like every reformer, to 
make enemies as well as friends. His enemies were not confined to 
the market folk. Many of the hucksters were, as we have seen, re- 
tainers of wealthy citizens, who apparently shared in their profits. 
Moreover, the enforcing of a uniform tariff deprived wealth of one 
of its advantages over poverty, as the Cardinal had found when he 
sought to secure for himself the only fresh eggs in Seville. And so, 
while one party was openly celebrating the Count’s successes in song, 

* The following translation may give a rough idea of some of these verses, and is 
interesting for its allusion to the panic created in Seville by Essex’s invasion of 
Cadiz: 

* This Sheriff of ours, ‘So long may you live, 
By God's body I trow, Noble Count! More afraid is 


Makes all keep the tariff Our Seville of thee 
The high and the low. Than of Essex Is Oadiz.’ 


‘ He makes us all equal, Thus did a poor gentleman 
For poor though we be, One Friday speak, 
We eat just as cheap When he found how much kk 


As a judge or grandee, Was his bill for the week 


Vor. LVIIL—No, 343 Hi i 
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another, smaller but more influential, was plotting how he could best 
be thwarted and defeated. 

The opportunity soon arrived. Maria de la O, a seller of soap, 
for refusing to sell her wares at tariff price and insulting a magistrate, 
had, after some resistance, been arrested by order of the Count and 
condemned to two hundred stripes. Maria, however, advised by 
someone wiser and more influential than herself, appealed her case 
to the High Court (Audiencia). This body was intended mainly as a 
Court of Appeal, but the limits of its authority had never been 
clearly defined, and there existed between it and the City Council 
a jealousy which resulted in frequent and bitter strife. Accordingly, 
on the morning of Saturday, the 28th of June, when Maria de la 0 
was about to be taken from prison and flogged through the town, 
two constables from the High Court appeared, ordered the culprit to 
be put back in prison, the doors to be locked, and the keys sent to the 
High Court. News of these events reached the Count during a 
meeting of the City Council, and ‘ he went off like a thunderbolt’ to 
the prison, followed by all the councillors and justices. But the 
constables of the High Court, who had locked themselves inside, 
refused to open the doors. Nothing daunted, Pufioenrostro ordered 
crowbars to be brought, and forced the prison. 


Then the Count entered the prison and ordered the governors and the two 
constables of the High Court to be put in fetters. And they took Maria de la O 
and mounted her on an ass, stripped to the waist, and the procession was fol- 
lowed by the Count and all the councillors, marching three by three, and behind 
Maria many constables, and when they came to the Town-house the Count 
ordered this decree to be cried through the streets: ‘ This is the punishment 
which our Lord the King and the Count of Puioenrostro command to be 
executed on this seller of soap. She shall be given 200 stripes, and whoever 
does the like shall suffer the like.’ His Lordship and the Council remained at 
the Town-house, but Gregorio de Madrid, the Constable of Justice, and the 
Executioner of the Rod, and four constables of the Council, accompanied Maria 
through the town, and there was no one in all Seville and Triana who didn’t go 
to see Maria de la O. There was much shouting and no one had any good to 
say of her, but all thought the punishment was small compared to her deserts. 
Then his Lordship posted a decree in the Plaza de San Francisco that no man 
or woman should remain in the Plaza, or gather in groups, on penalty of 200 
stripes. It was a sight to see the crowd scatter in fear, sorme here, some there ; 
and scarcely had the decree been proclaimed when not a soul remained in the 
Plaza. There were many opinions in the town. Some said the Count had done 
well, others that he had done ill, for the High Court was above him. Some said 
it would cost the Judges of the High Court much money, others that it would 
cost much to the Count. With these things and others the town was in a 
terrible stir, for, go whither one would, nought was spoken of but these doings ; 
and all the verses Juan Regata had made were now become stale, and next day 
—which was St. Peter’s Day—there were sung new verses throughout the 
town. 


The High Court did not submit tamely to its authority being thus 
flouted. All the city councillors who had authorised the forcing of 
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the prison, as well as the officers who had carried out their orders, 
and even the poets who had sung Puiioenrostro’s praises, were arrested. 
The Count himself was condemned to a fine of five hundred ducats, 
and when he refused to pay it the bailiffs carried away his tapestry. 
He was also summoned before the High Court to give his deposition, 
but pleaded sickness and stayed at home. 


Then, since the Count did not appear, some said he was ill, others that he 
had gone to Madrid, others that he had hidden from the High Court, others that 
he had resigned his commission. And all the market people plucked up courage 
and declared that they didn’t care a fig for the Count, since the High Court would 
take their part. And they sold as it pleased them. 


Meanwhile, as invariably happened in the constant quarrels of 
those rival authorities, advocates representing each had been sent to 
Madrid, where ‘there was much parleying over the pleas of the City 
and the pleas of the High Court.’ At last the royal decision came 
that the High Court should ‘ judge and not act,’ and that it should 
liberate the councillors and others who had been arrested. This 
was regarded as a victory for the Count, and he again ‘ commenced 
to scald the market people.’ . 

While it is noticeable that after this encounter with the High 
Court the Count was careful to submit his cases to that body for 
revision, he abated nothing of the energy of his campaign against 
illegal prices. Indeed, it is characteristic of him that he immediately 
turned his attention to a family called Gamarra, whose open defiance 
of the tariff had hitherto escaped justice only from their notoriously 
desperate character. How the old mother was arrested, how her sons 
rescued her from prison, how they hid for days while all Seville 
searched, how they were finally captured, the sons sent to the galleys 
and the mother flogged through the town—all these things are 
fully told in the pages of the diary. To us, who shudder at the barbarity 
of flogging an old woman through the streets, it affords some comfort 
to learn that, the morning after the Gamarra’s punishment, the Count, 
on passing through the market-place, found his victim in her usual 
health behind her vegetable stall, surrounded by a jeering crowd, at 
whom she was hurling filthy water and still filthier language (which 
Ariio, as usual, chronicles with conscientious minuteness). ‘It is a 
pity,’ said the Count, ‘ that such a woman was not banished as well as 
flogged.’ 

With the punishment of the Gamarra the curtain falls on Puiioen- 
rostro and his doings. We know that for several months more he 
continued in office, and doubtless persisted in his hopeless struggle 
with economic principles and human nature. But new events filled 
the public attention and the pages of Arifio’s diary. Philip the 
Second had died, and Philip the Third succeeded him; and the 


uu 2 
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mourning for the one and rejoicing for the other afforded new themes 
to the poets and fresh gossip to the people of Seville. 

But the reaction to which the muleteer in Cervantes’ tale refers 
had already begun. The attempt to administer the law strictly and 
impartially in Seville was as short-lived as it was heroic. The depar- 
ture of the Count from office was hailed with a sigh of relief. The 
beggars once more returned to their begging, the brigands to their 
robbing, and the market folk ‘ sold as it pleased them.’ 


J. W. Cromsir. 





HAVE WE AN ARMY? 


THose who during years of peace venture to mention the word ‘ war,’ 
or to suggest the possibility that this country may ever again be 
engaged in a serious war, vital to its national independence, are reviled 
as panic-mongers and alarmists, or upbraided and censured as dan- 
gerous firebrands. They are told not to mention the word ‘ war’ ; 
that the very mention of it is dangerous, and likely to bring on that 
which all peaceable citizens regard as an unmitigated evil, and many 
good men look upon as an absolute crime. They are told not to rattle 
their swords, and many other hush-a-by-baby devices are used to 
silence them, by those who seem to think they can arrest a thunder- 
storm or an earthquake by shutting their eyes and hiding their heads 
under the bedclothes. To Ségur, I believe, is attributed the aphorism 
that ‘Peace is the dream of the wise, but war is the history of man- 
kind,’ 

If the wise, however, forget that peace is the dream and war the 
fact, their wisdom becomes but folly. 

When nations grow rich and prosperous, and to a certain extent 
luxurious, they naturally wish for a prolonged era of universal peace, 
in order that they may enjoy their prosperity and amuse themselves ; 
forgetful that it is the warlike races which inherit the earth. The 
idea that peace can be obtained by wishing for it, by singing its praises, 
and by being unprepared for war, is one of those extraordinary delu- 
sions which no amount of historical experience seems to be capable 
of killing. Each generation in its turn appears to be firmly convinced 
that it has been specially selected by Providence to inaugurate an 
era of universal peace, when wars shall cease in all the earth; and 
each in its turn lives to realise that it is not the one so selected, but 
that this honour has been reserved for a future generation, yet unborn ; 
and those nations which found themselves unprepared for war, under 
the assumption that there was not going to be any more war, have 
lived to repent in sackcloth and ashes that they had ignored the 
teaching of history, while pursuing that ignis-fatuus, the ‘dream’ of 
the wise. 


No truer words were ever spoken, no wiser warning ever given to 
a nation, than that contained in the well-known motto of our naval 
461 
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gunnery school—Si vis pacem para bellum (If you wish for peace 
prepare for war). 

But are we prepared for war, as a nation, as an Empire? Do we 
make the most of our potential strength ? And is the manhood of the 
country prepared and ready to come forward as the Japanese have 
done, discarding all selfish and private interests, to fight for the 
existence and independence of the nation ? 

‘Oh,’ says one of our hush-a-by-baby friends, ‘don’t make a 
noise. Nobody threatens the Empire, and if he did, the navy is 
strong enough to defend us. We pay our taxes, and that is enough. 
Let us go on making money and enjoying it. We don’t want to fight ; 
we pay others to do that.’ 

Vain delusion. The navy can only keep open the communica- 
tions of the Empire. The sea itself produces nothing but fish, and 
salt. The navy is not organised for fighting on shore, although it 
does take a hand occasionally, when it gets a chance. But a great 
Empire cannot be defended without an army ; and it is scarcely 
possible that we should survive another mutilation such as we suffered 
130 years ago. The conditions are totally different, and there are 
too many jealous rivals now waiting to take advantage of any difficulty 
they may find us in, to make a grab for some of our much-envied 
inheritance. 

The vital question for the nation, and one which demands an 
immediate answer (for even our optimistic Prime Minister will not 
guarantee us beyond the day after to-morrow), is whether we have 
anarmy. That is to say, an army which can in any sense be measured 
by the standard of the armies of the other great Powers. And further, 
whether it is at all probable—or even possible—that we ever shall 
have such an army under our present system of organising our potential 
strength. 

That experienced soldier Lord Roberts writes : 


I aim satisfied that unless some system of obligatory physical training and 
instruction in rifle shooting be enforced in all schools and colleges, and amongst 
the youth of the country generally, up to the age of eighteen years, we shall be 
compelled to resort to conscription in some form or another. For in no other 
way would it be possible for the very large reserve of men required in the 
event of a serious war to be provided, so far trained as to warrant their taking 
their places in the ranks against a civilised enemy, without what might prove 
a fatal delay of months in preliminary drill and training in the use of the 
rifle. 


These are weighty words, spoken by a man who knows what he 
is talking about. And then as a sequel to this we see Lord Roberts 
going round hat in hand, as if for a charity, begging for a paltry 
100,000/. to start village rifle clubs, just to make a beginning. Implor- 
ing his blind countrymen to ‘ generously ’ give an infinitesimal portion 
vi their vast wealth for the purpose of insuring the safety of the 
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remainder. And we have yet to see if they will respond to this appeal 
to their ‘ generosity.’ 

Without being myself a soldier I believe my military friends when 
they tell me that the infantry constitutes the backbone of armies ; 
and although in the above remarks of Lord Roberts he is speaking 
of ‘ reserves,’ it will no doubt be admitted that reserves imply some- 
thing effective to start with. 

Let us see then how we stand with regard to the British infantry 
at present. I cull the following from the Times : 


A military observer present at the station church, Colchester, last Sunday, 
during Church parade, could not have failed to be impressed by a comparison 
of the physique of the various units attending the parade. The units comprised 
lioyal Engineers, 16th Lancers, Leicestershire and Dorset regiments, and a 
regiment of London Yeomanry. The Engineers and Yeomanry were fine, 
well-set-up men, the 16th Lancers a passable stamp of cavalry men, but the 
British infantry were of no better age and physique than the senior company 
in a school cadet corps. They were not men, and were not of the type and 
condition that ever will grow into men. 


And this correspondent proceeds : 


The physique of the line battalions at the recent Aldershot review was the 
only blot upon an otherwise excellent turn-out. It is doubtful if more than 
50 per cent. of the line infantry present on Laffan’s Plain could have endured 
the parade if they had been in full marching order. Yet of what value would 
an infantry man be in war against Continental troops if he could not stand 
half a day with 60 lb. on his back ? 


What indeed ? 

The only blot! And is it not a big enough one to frighten the 
country into wiping it out without delay, and before it is too late ? 
We seem to have already forgotten the lessons of the Boer war, and 
the consequences of sending untrained men into the field, even against 
straight-shooting farmers. 

It is no use abusing the War Office for failing to provide the country 
with an army. Not even Mr. Arnold-Forster can make bricks without 
straw, nor can he make an army without men. It has already been 


proved up to the hilt that under our present system we cannot get 


‘men’ for the army; only physical weaklings who are not strong 
enough to take a job at anything else. 

Nor is it any use abusing Parliament for taking no steps to provide 
the Empire with an army capable of defending its possessions. Par- 
liament is, and always will be, just what the country chooses to 
make it. 

Parliament will do nothing until it receives what it is pleased to 
call a ‘ mandate’ from the people. It is far too busy with its party 
tactics for either party to take any step, or propose any law, which is 
not likely to gain votes. 

No ; the first step must be taken by the people themselves, when 
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they have realised the danger run by a great and rich unarmed nation 
surrounded by jealous and well-armed rivals. A nation which appears 
to have lost some, at least, of those warlike qualities which made it 
great, rich, and prosperous, and enabled it to add to its own very 
limited area vast possessions beyond the seas, many of which were 
won by the sword, and will certainly have to be defended with the 
sword. , 

It will perhaps be asked if I propose conscription. No. I do not 
propose conscription. Certainly not conscription as the word is 
understood on the Continent of Europe. But what I do propose is 
the immediate adoption of the programme of the National Service 
League, and that our national education laws should be so framed 
that every able-bodied youth should be taught that which will enable 
him to defend his country, as being of at least as much consequence 
to the nation as teaching him reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The silly talk about not interfering with the sacred liberty of 
free-born Englishmen is too ridiculous for anything but purely party 
claptrap, when no better cry is available at the moment. 

We interfere with the liberty of the subject now, and force him to 
receive education, whether he likes it or not ; and we make the well- 
to-do pay for it, whether they like it or not. 

Does it not seem absolutely illogical that we should entirely 
neglect the most important part of the education of the young males 
of a free people, wishing to remain free? That of teaching them to 
be ready to defend themselves and the women dependent upon them. 

It can only be that the danger of such a state of affairs is not 
realised by the great body of the electors, those who make and unmake 
governments. 

They will not believe men like Lord Roberts, and others, whose 
only object is to make timely provision for the safety of the country, 
and to avoid a terrible calamity from which it is impossible it could 
recover. They will not believe their own eyes when they see children 
in uniform masquerading as soldiers on Laffan’s Plain for half a day 
without their knapsacks. They say, ‘Oh, our navy is invincible. 
That is all we want. We don’t want an army. We love peace, and 
we are not going to prepare for war, for fear we might bring it on. 
We are not going to have any form of compulsory service or training 
in the use of dangerous weapons. We are a commercial people, and 
militarism in any shape or form is an abomination unto us.’ Indeed 
there are some very good people who think it is wicked to teach the 
hands of our young men to war and their fingers to fight. 

Perhaps we are a commercial nation. But what says history 
about the fate of all the great commercial nations which had gradu- 
ally lost their warlike qualities, and were content to pay others to 
fight for them, instead of being ready and prepared to fight with the 
best manhood of the nation and the weapons of the day? They all 
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went down. And are we so vain as to imagine we can reverse all 
history in our own special case and continue to enjoy our riches and 
our vast possessions without being ready to fight for them ? 

Rudyard Kipling’s scathing sarcasm about ‘ the flannelled fool at 
the wicket and the muddied oaf at the goal’ was considered by some 
people to be too severe on our two great national amusements. Yet 
we have quite lately seen in the Press a correspondence between 
Lord Meath and the head-master of one of our great public schools, 
whereby it is clearly shown that cricket is considered to be of more 
consequence than the annual review of the cadet corps. Teach the 
youth of the country that their amusements are of more importance 
than any duty they owe to the State, and they will not be likely to 
forget it in after life. 

Amongst the armaments of the Empire our volunteers are con- 
sidered to be an asset of some military value to the nation, and it 
may be granted that they are so; but when people point to them as 
an argument against any form of compulsory military training, it 
appears to me that the argument is all the other way. Why in the 
name of common sense because one young man in ten (and I know I 
am well within the mark) has sufficient patriotism and sense of public 
duty to give up some of his time to preparing himself to defend his 
country, should the other nine be allowed to shirk this manifest duty, 
hide behind the one as best they can, and say that they have not 
time, and that it is not their business ? 

Not their business ! 

Whose business is it then to defend their precious skins, and their 
money bags, and the women and children belonging to them ? 

[f the women of England could only be got to see and to realise 
the absolute necessity which has now arisen for universal national 
training, they would very soon teach the men their business ; and they 
can do it without being endowed with the franchise. They have a 
franchise of their own which they can use very effectively. All that 
is wanted is the will—the will to see that their sons prepare themselves 
to play a man’s part, without skulking or shirking, or any excuse 
except mental or physical inability. Rich and poor alike. In fact, 
the rich even more than the poor; for there might be some reason 
for letting off the only son of a widow, her sole support ; but there 
must be no buying off. The son of the millionaire must be taught to 
defend his country in his own proper person, just as much as the son 
of the day labourer. No paid substitutes, on the score of * haven’t 
got the time,’ or ‘want to make money,’ or ‘want to play 
cricket.’ 

As a matter of fact, I do not believe that there would be any very 
extensive attempts at shirking if compulsory military training were 


added as a sequel to our present education laws. The very disgrace, 
the social obloquy (if the women chose to make it so) of trying to 
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shirk a man’s duty would surely prevent it in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred. 

Our young men cannot be so very differently constituted from the 
young men of other nations, who think it no disgrace, but rather an 
honour, to prepare themselves to play a man’s part. 

What would happen to a young Jap who refused to go out and be 
trained? I think I know, for I have been in Japan. He would be 
beaten out of the house by the women with their wooden clogs, and 
would have a very bad time of it; but really the situation is incon- 
ceivable in Japan. 

In conclusion, I should like to remind my readers of what took 
place in England about fifty years ago, when the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 was popularly supposed to have inaugurated a long, if not 
perpetual, era of universal peace ; whereas it was quickly followed 
by a whole series of as bloody wars as have ever been recorded in the 
pages of history, and that generation had to learn that they were 
not the one selected by Providence to start the millennium. 

This is what Kinglake says about it in his introduction to T'he 
Invasion of the Crimea : 


All England had been brought to the opinion that it was a wickedness to 
incur war without necessity or justice; but when the leading spirits of the 
peace party had the happiness of beholding this result, they were far from 
stopping short. They went on to make light of the very principles by which 
peace is best maintained, and although they were conscientious men, meaning 
to say and do that which was right, yet, being unacquainted with the causes 
which bring about the fall of empires, they deliberately inculcated that habit of 
setting comfort against honour which historians call ‘corruption.’ They made 
it plain, as they imagined, that no war which was not engaged in for the actual 
defence of the country could ever be right: but even then they took no rest, for 
they went on and on, and still on, until their foremost thinkers reached the 
conclusion that, in the event of an attack upon our shores, the invaders ought 
to be received with such an effusion of hospitality and brotherly love as could 
not fail to disarm them of their enmity, and convert the once dangerous 
invader into the valued friend of the family. 


And Kinglake goes on to say that the supporters of this doctrine 
further argued that the invaders 


would be so shamed by the kindness shown to their troops that they would 
never rest until they had paid us a large pecuniary indemnity for any losses or 
inconveniences which the invasion may have caused.... But the doctrine 
struck no root ; it was ill-suited to the race to whom it was addressed. The 
man cheered it and forgot it until there came a time for testing it, and then 
discarded it; and the woman from the very first, with her true and simple 
instinct, was quick to understand its value. She would subscribe—if her 
husband wished it—to have the doctrine taught to charity children, but she 
would not suffer it to be taught to her own boy. 


Perhaps the women of England may think it worth while to bring 
once more into operation their ‘ true and simple instinct,’ and while 
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bearing well in mind the truth of that motto which I have already 
quoted—St vis pacem para bellum—they will impress upon their sons 
the necessity for a wider extension of the application of the famous 
signal made by Nelson to his sailors a hundred years ago; and teach 
them that England expects every man to do his duty, and that it is 
dishonourable and unmanly to shirk that duty. 


C. C. Penrose FirzGerarp (Admiral). 
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CORNEWALL’S MONUMENT IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


One tomb alone my ravish’d view excites ; 
And fires my rage, and as it fires delights 
O Cornewall! at thy name my bosom fires, 
Thy name to ev’ry Briton ever dear, 
Immortal vengeance ‘gainst thy foes inspires, 
Thy fate at once I envy and revere! 
Who would not die like thee in glory’s prime! 
\nd die applauded by the mouths of endless time! 
Westminster Abbey. W. Riper, 1755. 


THERE is so much said and written at the present moment about this 
monument in Westminster Abbey, that some of us may be tempted 
to seek it out as we wander there, the living among the dead. It 
stands just within the west door, and is partly formed of red-veined 
Sicilian marble—a heavy pyramidical structure, designed and erected 
by Sir Robert Taylor. It displays a large standing figure of Britannia, 
in the character of Pallas, attended by her lion, and another of Fame 
under a palm-tree and laurel. The figures are poised on rocks adorned 
with anchors, flags, and cannon, and these surround an admirable 
bas-relief of a naval engagement. Above is a coat of arms—a lion 
rampant in a bordure bezanty—and a medallion representing the 
head of a man crowned with laurel. But if we look to the inscription 
below to learn his lineage and valiant deeds, we may be doomed to 
disappointment, for all that is written is in Latin, and it is not 
given to everyone to have leisure nowadays to master a dead 
language. 

Those of us who are of a heraldic turn of mind will recognise the 
coat of arms as that of the family of Cornewall, and the hero com- 
memorated here is James Cornewall, son of Henry Cornewall, of 
Bradwardine Castle and Moccas, co. Hereford. This Henry Corne- 
wall, strangely enough, lies in the Abbey instead of with his forebears 
in Herefordshire ; he was buried in the south aisle in 1716, having 
been Colonel of the 9th Regiment of Foot, and Master of the Horse 
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to the Princess of Orange. James was his third son by Susanna, 
daughter of Sir John Williams; he was born in 1698, and in due 
course followed the family tradition of entering Parliament, and was 
elected member for Weobley. According, too, to family tradition, he 
must enter either navy or army—or even both! For the services 
were less distinct then than now, and his elder cousin, Wolfran 
Cornewall, a distinguished naval captain, had been rewarded by 
William the Third for his revolutionary zeal by a troop in the 
Blues. 

The presiding genius of the Navy was well awake to her interest 
when she enrolled James Cornewall as her son. For in him lay fire 
and inspiration, and a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty 
that was almost unknown to the half-hearted fleet of the day. 
Hawke and Anson seized this spirit, and exemplified it through their 
glorious lives, but Cornewall taught it also through his glorious 













death. 

He must have entered the service about the time of the treaty of 
Utrecht, when a long period of peace ensued under Walpole. But 
before the outbreak of the Spanish war, proclaimed in 1739, naval 
preparations had been made on a considerable scale. Colomb 








writes: 







Two squadrons with designs of territorial attack were ordered to be got 
ready, the one under Captain Anson and the other under Captain Cornewall. 
The original intention was that Anson’s squadron was to proceed round the 
Cape of Good Hope, while Cornewall’s was to pass round Cape Horn. Corne 
wall was then to attack the Pacific side of the Isthmus of Darien, while Admiral 
Vernon was to attack the eastern side. Afterwards Anson’s and Cornewall’s 
squadrons were to rendezvous at the Philippines for operations there. Ulti- 
mately the idea of Cornewall’s squadron was laid aside, and Anson took his 
place, prosecuting his celebrated voyage. 













In 1743 the affairs of Maria Theresa absorbed the whole of Europe, 
and much was expected from the English fleet in the Mediterranean 
under the command of Admiral Matthews; it consisted of twenty- 
eight ships of the line, ten frigates, and two fire-ships, all moored in 
the Bay of Hyéres. The fleets of the joint enemy, France and Spain, 
mustered twenty-eight sail of the line and six frigates, and were 
ignominiously blocked in the harbour of Toulon. The French and 
Spanish courts, no longer able to bear such disgrace, sent positive 
orders for them to proceed to sea, and, as Campbell says : 
















On the 8th of February they were perceived to be under sail, the French 
admiral, de Court, having hoisted his flag on board the Terrible. Admiral 
Matthews immediately made a signal for unmooring, and the British fleet got 
under way on the 9th. During this and the following day these two fleets 
continued mancuvring in sight of each other, apparently endeavouring to gain 
the advantage of situation. . . . On the 11th, at break of day, the two fleets 
were at a greater distance than on the preceding day, and Admiral Matthews 
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had the mortification to find Admiral Lestock’s division considerably astern. 
He now imagined that de Court’s intention was to draw him towards the 
Straits, in expectation of a reinforcement from Brest. He therefore deter- 
mined to engage the enemy as soon as possible, notwithstanding the irregularity 
of his line, his van and rear being at too great a distance from the centre. 
Accordingly, at half-past eleven, Admiral Matthews made the signal to engage, 
which signal Lestock did not repeat. Indeed he was, at this time, so far astern 
that he had no enemy to engage. 


It is needless for us to dwell on the disagreement between the two 
admirals, but the feeling of Matthews’ partisans is shown by the 
skit that greeted Lestock’s return to England : 










On CoRNEWALL AND L—. 














Spare the fond Sigh! Let Britons’ tears be shed 
For Dastards living, not for Heroes dead. 





Matthews and Rowley gallantly led the attack, and Hawke 
followed, but few—very few—of the other captains. Cornewall, 
however, supported his commander as long as life lasted. In his 
Marlborough of ninety guns he bore down upon the Spanish admiral 
in the Real, a first-rate of 114 guns. She was disabled and finally 

burnt; but not until she and her two seconds had raked the Marl- 
! borough fore and aft for many hours with deadly chain shot, and had 
deprived Cornewall of both legs at once. Absolutely regardless of 
his agony he remained on the quarter-deck and fought his ship till he 
died, exhibiting, as Smollett says, ‘ remarkable proof of courage and 
intrepidity.’ He was killed by the fall of a mast, which in his helpless 
condition it was impossible to evade. He was in his forty-sixth 
year. 

Nightfall ended the action, one of the most miserable the English 
ever fought; and when they had leisure to lament their wasted 
opportunity of dealing a vital blow to the naval power of both France 
and Spain, then too they had leisure to lament the loss of a hero 
deeply loved and respected. A brother-officer called him ‘ the idol of 
the navy,’ and the Gentleman’s Magazine had lines, panegyric but 
pedantic, after the fashion of the day : 











To tHe Honour or CapTAIn CORNEWALL, OF THE ‘ MARLBOROUGH.’ 














Tho’ to no name the partial Victory rose 
When fought brave Matthews, and when fled the foes: 
Yet, Cornewall, stands that day a lasting Date, 
Stamp’d by thy Deed, and founded on thy Fate... 
Thither thou cam’st at Honour’s sacred Call, 

Thou cam’st at once to conquer and to fall, 

To die a victim to the British name, 

To die the Hero's Death and live to fame. 

Above the rest, brave Cornewall, shines thy Part, 
Strikes every Eye, and gains on every Heart. 













hi 
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And, again, a more tenderly worded poem, as from one who knew 
him personally : 
On THE DeaTH OF CAPTAIN CORNEWALL, COMMANDER OF THE ‘ MARLBOROUGH.’ 


His life was honest, candid, fair and wise, 
Humane tho’ brave,—and good without disguise ! 
In death lamented, as belov’d by all 

Who knew his virtues or beheld his fall. 


These outbursts of enthusiasm for Cornewall were no conventional 
praise of the dead. To grasp how real they were, and how much 
Cornewall’s heroic conduct meant to the disgraced service and the 
exasperated country, we have but to recall what followed the action. 
Out of twenty-six captains engaged, twelve, besides the two admirals, 
were tried by court martial. Of these, three were acquitted, one died, one 
fled from justice, two were dismissed their ships, and no fewer than five 
were cashiered, Matthews himself sharing the same fate. If ever a great 
example was needed it was then, and even in the action it had been felt. 

A cousin of Captain Cornewall’s, Frederick Cornewall, of Diddle- 
bury (father of the Bishop of Worcester), was first-lieutenant on board 
the Marlborough when the hero died. He took the command, losing 
his arm during the action, and subsequently Matthews announced 
his intention to give him the command of a frigate. But he remarked 
that ‘ he had fought the Marlborough after his relation’s death as she 
ought to be fought, and that he thought he ought to be promoted to 
the command of her.’ His wish was fulfilled; and eighteen years 
later he was given the command of the Cornwall, which a contem- 
porary in 1761 described as ‘a fine new ship of seventy-four guns, 
launched at Deptford, and named the Cornwall in honour of that 
brave commander who was killed last war in the Mediterranean. 
The stern is the figure of a hero with his sword drawn.’ 

If we are not misinformed, this is a unique case of a ship of the 
line being named after a post-captain—a unique honour, in fact. The 
slight discrepancy in the spelling of the name is immaterial, as the 
family documents use either form, and it still continues, as a new 
Cornwall was launched a few years ago. 

All honour to the navy who thus never forgets her sons! All 
honour, too, to the Parliament that unanimously voted the monu- 
ment to his memory in Westminster Abbey. The following lines, 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine of September 1744, suggest that the 
nation was looking for some such recognition of its favourite’s merit : 

If Greece and Rome, for fame of old renown'd, 
With deathless palms the happy Victor crown’'d, 
Or when the hero for his country bled, 

With lasting statues grac’d his honour'd shade, 
What mark shall show Britannia’s fond regret, 
Lamented Cornewall! for thy mournful fate ? 


What honours shall she pay, what statues raise ? 
Or must the poet only give thee praise ? 
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Praise, indeed, was forthcoming, for the epitaph, anglicised, 
describes him as one who 


Deriving a truly heroic soul 
From the ancient famil: of the Plantagenets, 

Became a most able and expert sea-commander, 
Honoured with the united tear id applauses of a British people. 
For, while he was 7 .cading his country’s cause 
In that naval engagement near Toulon, 

A chain shot having cut off both his thighs, 

He fell unconquered, 
Bequeathing in his last agonies to his fellow-soldiers 
His native military ardour. 


The monument is noteworthy as being the first ever voted in 
commemoration of naval heroism, and no doubt Nelson had it in 
mind when foretelling ‘a Peerage or Westminster Abbey.’ Our 
modern taste may prefer a more simple style of sculpture ; but we 
must remember the country gave the best it knew, and gave, too, 
from love and gratitude. A poem published in Poetical Essays, in 
1755, is worth preserving for its appreciation of Cornewall’s patriotism. 
It represents his spirit as visiting the monument erected to his memory, 
and rousing his countrymen to fresh endeavour ; and as we lay our 
little tribute of laurel at his shrine, we, too, are proud to be British, 
and to share in his patriotism. 


CoRNEWALL’s GHOST. 


Oipa hyp mepi rhode payoueba 
cal mepi raidoy OvnoKoper. 
Lowtn’s Pral. Acad. 


From scenes of bliss—Elysian fields, 
Where Drake and Raleigh rove 
The ghost of Cornewall took his flight 
And sought the realms above. 


In that fam’d place where heroes sleep 
And saints and sages lie, 

He saw the marble columns rise, 
And thus express’d his joy : 


‘Such honours patriot kings erect, 
And senates have decreed, 

For those who bravely meet their fate, 
And for their country bleed. 


‘When Britain calls, and virtue fires, 
There’s ecstasy in death ; ' 

Who would not bleed in every vein, 
And die at every breath ? 


‘Who'd wish an ignominious life, 
And, for a moment’s pain, 

Give country, conscience, honour up, 
And still that life sustain ? 


' «Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ 
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‘The slaughter'd ghosts at Fontenoy 
Mourn that inglorious day ; 

When English honour droop'd her head, 
To France and Spain a prey. 


‘But soft! I hear war's loud alarm, 
And the brave sailors’ cries ; 

Once more I see the flag display'd, 
And Britain’s genius rise. 


‘ Now, now, intrepid sons of war, 
Regain the honour lost ; 

Now dart your thunder to the foe— 
tevenge my slaughter’d ghost. 


‘ Britons, strike home! Cornewall commands 
To fame, to conquest fly.’ 

‘ Brave ghost,’ the navy all replied, 
We'll conquer, or we'll die!’ 


IsaBEL J. CORNWALL. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE 


Ir may seem premature, if not impertinent, to write of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline when the members have 
not yet met to consider their Report. He must be an unusually 
reckless controversialist who will criticise a document which is not 
in existence. By the end of the year, probably, we shall know what 
the long labour of the Commissioners has really brought forth. We 
shall be in possession of their views on the extent and character of 
the evils into which they were directed to inquire, and on the remedies 
which in their judgment should, or may, be applied to them. Then 
will be the proper time for such an article as the present. Let us 
know what the Commissioners recommend before you ask us either 
to praise or to blame them for recommending it. 

If I proposed to deal in any way with the possible contents of the 
Report I should be justly open to this censure. But I have no such 
intention. The observations I am permitted to offer will have very 
little to do with anything that the Commissioners may say or leave 
unsaid. I shall concern myself wholly with the situation which 
has led to the appointment of the Commission. As I read that situa- 
tion it does not admit of either judicial or legislative treatment— 
unless, indeed, those with whom the application of that treatment 
would rest are prepared for graver risks than I think they will 
care to incur. It will not be surprising if some at least of the Com- 
missioners are found to have already arrived at a conclusion closely 
resembling this, and even those who have not yet reached this point 
will probably do so when they come to analyse the various proposals 
which they have had made to them or have themselves put forward. 
I doubt whether there is a single Commissioner who has not by 
this time a far stronger sense of the obstacles which stand in the 
way of any action whatever than he had at the first meeting. Possibly 
to bring first the} Commissioners and then the public at large to 
this state of mind was one of Mr. Balfour’s objects in consenting to 
the inquiry. The House of Commons is curiously subject to fits 
of Ecclesiastical panic, and though it is now some seven years since 
the last acute attack, Mr. Balfour is not likely to have forgotten the 
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alarm it gave him or the inconvenient pledges which that alarm 
drew from him. The necessity of waiting for the Report could 
always be pleaded while the Commission was sitting, and at the time 
of its appointment the Prime Minister can hardly have expected to 
be in office when its work was done. Till then, at all events, Lancashire 
would remain quiet. Party leaders are too much disposed to pro- 
pitiate their tails by expedients of this kind. They do not, I think, 
take enough account of the support which a little display of inde- 
pendence will sometimes bring to their side. In the present instance, 
moreover, the appointment of a Royal Commission was less distasteful 
than it generally is to the advocates of immediate action. They 
could go on piling up evidence of the need of drastic legislation in the 
hope that their case would be all the stronger for the delay. As 
things have turned out, indeed, it seems quite possible that Mr. 
Balfour will still be in office when the Report is presented. But the 
Commission will none the less have served its original purpose. The 
Cabinet must have ample time to consider the proposals submitted 
to them, and that time is not likely to be found in the closing months 
or weeks of a Parliament awaiting dissolution. 

Nor is the Report likely to come in for any more attention at the 
hands of the next Cabinet. In degling with Ecclesiastical questions 
a Liberal Government labours under a disadvantage from which 
Conservative Governments are free. The Liberal Party is perma- 
nently divided on the question whether the Established Church 
ought to be mended or ended. Probably the majority of Liberals 
dislike Ritualism, and are of opinion that, so long as the Church is 
established, they have a right to express that dislike in legislation. 
But to legislate for the Church is to give fresh recognition to its position 
as an Establishment, and this is what a large section of the party 
are not disposed to do. Consequently to attempt such legislation 
would be to introduce a fresh occasion of division into the Liberal 
camp, and this on a matter which excites a great deal of feeling. I do 
not see what gain a Minister could possibly expect from such a policy, 
especially as a good number of Ritualists are Liberals in politics, and 
to single them out for hostile legislation would be to quarrel with 
the one section of Churchmen in which the party can count upon 
finding friends. On the whole, therefore, we may put aside the notion 
that a Liberal Government will make the Report of the Commission 
the foundation of a Bill. The time when the larger question of Dis- 
establishment will be seriously approached may be near or distant, 
but I doubt whether any Liberal statesman will care to identify 
himself in the interval with the reform of the Established Church, 
when to do so is to identify himself with its maintenance. The 
contingency of the return of the present Government to power after 
the Dissolution is too remote to need consideration here. 

It may be objected that I have been denying what no one has 
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ever asserted. It is not necessary, it may be said, that Ecclesiastical 
legislation should formally be taken in hand by one or other political 
party. On the contrary, it is much to be desired that such legisla- 
tion should not be the exclusive work of either Conservatives or 
Liberals. A Bill to restore discipline in the Church of England need 
not be—indeed, ought not to be—a Government measure. Ministers 
must be friendly to it, of course, or the time wanted for its discussion 
cannot be secured. But they need only be friendly in the sense that 
they are ready to stand aside and allow Churchmen on both sides of the 
House to introduce certain indispensable reforms in the management of 
an institution in which they are keenly interested. The course which 
a measure of this kind would naturally follow would be something like 
this : The Archbishops would submit certain proposals to the Bishops 
in private conference. If the Bishops were greatly divided in opinion 
nothing more would be heard of them. But supposing that something 
like a unanimous acceptance of them could be obtained, they would 
be laid before the two Convocations either at once or after a pre- 
liminary discussion of them in the new Representative Council. 
In the event of the proposals passing this ordeal without material 
change, or of the Bishops accepting the changes made in them, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury would undertake the preparation of a Bill 
and its presentation in the House of Lords. If it survived the Second 
Reading debate and the subsequent consideration in Committee, 
it would go down to the Commons in the hope that it would meet 
with as friendly a reception as was accorded to the Scottish Churches 
Bill last Session—the contention of the promoters being that even 
an Established Church ought to be at liberty to make improvements 
desired by all parties and involving no question of principle. If 
this modest claim were admitted, a useful reform might be effected 
without delay and almost without criticism. Statutory effect would 
thus be given to such of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission as had met with general acceptance, and peace and unity 
would be restored to the Church of England. 

It may seem ungracious to disturb the pleasing vision which 
these words will have called up in some minds. But I have never 
heard that it is safer for Churchmen to live in a fool’s paradise 
than it is for other people, and I propose for this reason to carry 
the inquiry a little further. I am very far from saying that the 
legislative future I have described is incapable of realisation. But 
I do say that in order to its realisation two conditions are indis- 
pensable. The provisions of a Bill to enforce Ecclesiastical discipline 
must be recommended by a united Church to a friendly Parliament. 
Before we can determine what is likely to follow upon the Report 
of the Royal Commission we must ascertain how far these two condi- 
tions are likely to be satisfied. 

I do not think that the Report, and still more the evidence, can 
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fail to cause a good deal of excitement. Whatever estimate the Com- 
missioners may form of the variations of ceremonial they have been 
investigating—whether they regard them as not inconsistent with 
substantial unity of belief, and for this reason unimportant, or see 
in them evidence of differences of doctrine greater than can be allowed 
to exist side by side in the same Church, and so making an urgent 
demand on the attention of Parliament—they will certainly not say 
that the variations in question do not exist. Hitherto, the public have 
hardly known what to believe on this point. They have read accounts 
of ‘extreme’ services in the newspapers, but for the most part these 
accounts have been furnished by men who are wholly ignorant of ritual, 
and are therefore almost certain, however honest they may be in 
intention, to give a wrong description of what they see. In almost 
every case, therefore, the clergy concerned have been able to say 
that the account as it stands is inaccurate, and the public, finding 
that all they have read is not true, have been left in doubt how 
far any of it is true. When the evidence taken by the Commission is 
published, this uncertainty will be at an end. The facts will all be 
known, because they will all have been sifted. We shall learn what 
has been denied and what admitted, and we shall know what in the 
opinion of the Commission is the net result. It is quite possible 
that this enlightening process may—unless it coincides with some- 
thing equally interesting in secular affairs—have a very startling 
effect. A great many people will realise for the first time that the 
Anglican Communion Service admits of being rendered, and in a 
large number of churches is actually rendered, in a way which, to 
careless or unskilled observers, seems indistinguishable from the 
Roman Mass. They will probably read that this fact has been brought 
home to the Commission to an extent which even the Episcopal 
members had not realised in advance. And they will be triumphantly 
reminded by the various Protestant organisations that, if they had 
only been listened to, all this might have been suppressed years ago. 
I cannot doubt that this revelation, coming as it will upon a public 
which for some time past has put these matters on one side, will 
generate a strong desire to do something. If Mr. Balfour were in 
office, and had time at his disposal, it would probably lead to some 
attempt on the part of the Government to devise an impossible com- 
promise. With a Liberal Government in power it is more likely to 
lead to the introduction by a private member of some variant of the 
Liverpool Bill. If the Commissioners should have reported in this 
sense, it will be a measure founded more or less on their recommen- 
dations. If they should have said, in effect, that there is really 
nothing to be done, the fact will be held to show that the field is 
open to reformers of a more vigorous type. 

We have first, then, to inquire what are the chances in favour of 
such a moderate and generally acceptable measure as I have imagined 
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being introduced by Churchmen of all parties. We saw that two 
things would be wanted to ensure its success—a united Church and 
@ friendly Parliament. That the first of these conditions is absent 
is shown by the very appointment of the Commission. Were there a 
general agreement among Churchmen that Ritualism and Rituaksts 
ought to be put down, the good sense of all parties in the Church would, 
before this, have discovered a way out of the difficulty. It might not 
have been possible to root out the mischief, but at any rate it would 
not have gone on growing. A few clergymen might still have 
worn unusual vestments, and lighted unnecessary candles, but they 
would have been regarded as harmless eccentrics—a cause of annoy- 
ance, no doubt, in their own parishes, but of no importance to the 
Church at large. Or—supposing them to outstep the limits of 
contemptuous tolerance—the law would have been put in force and 
these exceptional parishes brought back to the wholesome level of 
their neighbours. Instead of this happy state of things, we see in 
the existence of the Royal Commission a confession that the good 
sense and good feeling of Churchmen have alike proved unequal to 
the task which has devolved on them. They have not got the Church 
of England out of the dilemma in which the gradual development 
of a particular type of doctrine and ceremonial has placed her. In 
other words, the Church is not united either in belief or in practice. 

This fact is often disguised in one of two ways. Sometimes it is 
regarded as true but unimportant. There are varieties of opinion, 
no doubt, in the Church of England, but they do not relate to essentials. 
Upon all fundamental points Churchmen think and act alike; where 
they part company is in the modes in which they express this under- 
lying agreement. In the misleading phrase of the day they belong 
to different ‘schools of thought.’ I call this a misleading phrase 
because it divorces the term from its natural and proper use, and re- 
marries it toa use with which it has nothing incommon. There always 
have been, and there always will be, different ways of conceiving and 
presenting the same truths, and in speaking of these the term ‘schools 
of thought’ is quite in place. But it is altogether inappropriate when 
applied to the presentation of contradictions. The controversies 
as to the mode of Christ’s presence in the Eucharistic Elements, or as 
to the precise place of private confession in the Christian life, are 
examples of its correct application. The controversies as to the 
fact of Christ’s presence in the Eucharistic Elements, or as to the 
necessity of confession to a priest in certain circumstances, are examples 
of its misuse. As regards these last, all sections of Churchmen do not 
think alike, and so the unity which ought to underlie the difference 
between schools of thought is wanting. 

The other way in which the extent of the present differences is 
sometimes concealed is by the invention of an imaginary party—the 
‘Historic High Church Party.’ There is no real quarrel, we are told, 
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between High Churchmen and LowChurchmen. Both have, and have 
had ever since the Reformation, their rightful place in the Church of 
England. At first sight this view seems to make for toleration. If 
both parties have their rightful place, there can be no need for one 
to disturb the other. But in that case what is the meaning of the 
Commission? It is only intelligible on the assumption that High 
Churchmen are doing things which must be stopped, even at 
the cost of getting rid of those who do them: The answer 
given is, that the offenders have no title to the name by which 
they call themselves. They do not belong to the ‘ Historic High 
Church Party.’ They are outsiders who have no proper place in 
the Church of England. The characteristic of this ‘ Historic High 
Church Party’ is that it lives in a movable past. To-day it associates 
itself with Pusey and Keble. When Pusey and Keble were alive it 
associated itself with Norris of Hackney and Joshua Watson. In 
their generation it had to retreat farther still—say to Waterland. 
Indeed, had they but thought of it, I have little doubt that the Puritans 
of Laud’s day would have justified their opposition to his changes by 
an appeal to the ‘ Historic High Church Party’ of the first years of 
Elizabeth. As has been well said, this is the modern fashion of build- 
ing the sepulchres of the prophets. Unfortunately for this theory, 
parties are what they are, not what they were a generation ago. 
I do not mean, of course, that there are not wide differences of 
opinion and conviction among High Churchmen themselves—differ- 
ences that might go far to break up the party if it were not for the 
wholesome pressure exercised on them by their opponents. But 
under the influence of that pressure they do manage, and I hope 
always will manage, to make common cause whenever any of them 
are attacked. This is the meaning of the lamentations we some- 
times hear over the unwillingness of ‘ moderate’ High Churchmen 
to dissociate themselves from ‘extreme’ High Churchmen. The 
‘moderate’ High Churchmen have hitherto had the wisdom to see 
that to allow their ‘ extreme’ brethren to be harried out of the Church 
of England would be to make themselves the objects of the next attack. 
They would in turn be summoned to go back to an earlier type of 
‘historic’ High Churchmanship, and be turned out as extremists 
if they refused. 

In this position of parties in the Church the evolution of a Bill 
to restore Ecclesiastical Discipline would meet with obstacles at every 
point. On the possible difficulty of bringing even the two Arch- 
bishops into perfect agreement I will not speculate. But assuming 
this to be surmounted, there would certainly be a divergence of opinion 
among the Bishops on the merits of the scheme proposed to them. 
They might be very unequally divided, but they would be 
divided. The scheme would not go down to the Lower Houses 
of Convocation bearing the imprimatur of a unanimous Episcopate. 
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Even if it did bear that imprimatur its acceptance by those Houses 
would be far from being assured. The proceedings of Convocation 
are a striking example of the advantages of free deliberation. No 
one knowing only the composition of the Lower Houses would expect 
to meet with the independence which they constantly show. The 
official element is very strong in them ; the representation of the bene- 
ficed clergy is very inadequate ; the unbeneficed clergy are not repre- 
sented at all. But the submission to Episcopal direction which such 
materials as these might be thought to promise is seldom or never 
found. The Lower Houses of Convocation have minds of their own, 
and are not slow to give them expression. Itis conceivable, no doubt, 
that they would give a Disciplinary Bill exceptional treatment. But 
short of this astonishing departure from their customary methods, 
I should expect to see the Archiepiscopal proposals subjected to so 
much alteration and to so many postponements that they would 
either be withdrawn by their authors, or be taken out of their hands 
by some impatient layman and submitted to Parliament with an 
ostentatious absence of Ecclesiastical sanction. Even if the Lower 
Houses of Convocation should in this instance show an unprecedented 
amount of deference to the Episcopate, this advantage would be 
secured at the cost of an appreciable weakening of, their claim to 
represent the Church of England. The High Church clergy are not 
likely to court their own extinction. And if they deny, as in this 
case they certainly would deny, that their real wishes were expressed 
in the votes of their proctors, there is no means of arriving at the truth. 
The Convocations cannot be dissolved, and any member of Parliament 
introducing a Bill to give effect to their proposals would do so in 
complete uncertainty how much clerical opposition he would have to 
reckon on. 

Supposing, however, that all these speculations come to nothing— 
that the Bishops give a united support to the Archbishops, that the 
clergy in their Convocations accept the Episcopal proposals without 
any serious amendment, and that High Churchmen generally feel it 
useless to offer any opposition to their being presented to Parliament 
as the demand of a united Church—what reception is the measure 
founded on them likely to meet with in the House of Commons ? 

A Bill to restore Ecclesiastical Discipline must take one of 
two forms. It must either strengthen the authority of the Bishops 
in their forum domesticum; or it must make procedure in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts more rapid and certain. There have been 
examples of both forms in quite recent years. On paper, and to 
anyone who is unacquainted with the peculiar circumstances and 
recent history of the Church of England, the former plan will seem 
just what is wanted. Here, it will be said, is an Episcopal Church 
in which discipline has gone to pieces. As regards the conduct of the 
services, at all events, every man does that which is right in his own 
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eyes. His Bishop commands, and he obeys or disobeys at his pleasure. 
Obviously the nght course is to strengthen the authority to which the 
clergy profess, but do not yield, obedience. All that Parliament 
has to do is to give this authority more effective means of enforcing 
conformity to its directions. At present a Bishop’s directions go 
for nothing. If he wishes to enforce them he must go to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. Arm him with more stringent powers, enact that 
disobedience to his monitions, confirmed in case of appeal by the 
Archbishop of the province, shall entail immediate suspension 
followed by deprivation after a short interval, and order and reason- 
able uniformity will at once be restored. Unfortunately for the 
success of this plan, there is hardly a section of the House of 
Commons to which it would not be distasteful. The Protestant 
Party, who have lately been taking a more active part in electioneering 
business, would oppose the Bill at every stage. In their opinion the 
mistaken lenity of the Bishops has been the main cause of the present 
trouble, and to make them judges in their own cause would be tanta- 
mount to leaving the evil unremedied. To a large proportion of both 
Houses the Bill would seem a surrender of the main principle on which 
the Established Church rests. It would take the decision of Ecclesias- 
tical causes in the last resort out of the hands of lay judges, and so 
give the name and privileges of an Establishment to what would 
in fact be a voluntary Church. I doubt whether either Lords or 
Commons would be at all disposed to do this. The High Church 
Party are not strongly represented in Parliament, but, so far as they 
have any weight there, it would be used against a measure which 
would make each Bishop the sole interpreter of a written constitution 
by which he and his clergy have till now been alike bound, and, except 
in case of appeals, provide no means of harmonising the possibly 
conflicting opinions of some thirty judges equally authoritative and, 
it may be, equally incompetent. 

A Bill opposed on so many different grounds could hardly have 
other than a short shrift. Would one formed on the Liverpool model 
have any better prospects? In the first instance, I think, it might. 
For the latest proposals associated with the name of Mr. Austin 
Taylor a very plausible case can be made out. They make no alteration 
in the law ; they only make the procedure by which the law is enforced 
more certain and more expeditious. The Judicial Committee, it is 
argued, has already laid down what the law is in regard to many 
of the points in dispute, and it is ready to do the same service in the 
case of any which are still undecided. The faults in the present 
procedure are two—one, that the Bishop has the power, and in most 
cases the will, to veto proceedings at the outset; the other, that if 
by any chance he omits to do this the only immediate remedy for 
persistent disobedience is imprisonment for contempt. Do away 
with the Episcopal veto and make deprivation follow close upon the 
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sentence, and all will be well. Most of the practices by which the 
Ritualist clergy have changed the face of the Church of England are 
condemned already; the remainder would doubtless be condemned 
so soon as a court could be got together and a case tried. Within 
a very short time, therefore, the offending clergy would have to make 
their choice between obedience and the loss of their benefices. Either 
way the law would be vindicated, and the suffering parishioners 
relieved from a kind of service which offends both their tastes and 
their consciences. 

From the point of view of the authors of the Liverpool Bill, there 
is much force in this argument. For they, if I understand their 
position, are prepared to face the consequences of their policy. They 
wish the Church to remain established. But they only wish this if they 
can make it what, as they believe, it was intended to be, and what at all 
events they wish it to be. They are not in the least frightened by the 
warning that the legislation they contemplate would probably lead 
to disestablishment. Better that, they reply, than an Establishment 
in which Ritualists have their own way. But the question is not 
approached, always and by everybody, in this heroic temper. I believe 
that a great number of those who dislike Ritualism and wish to see its 
development checked do so because they are afraid that if it is not 
checked it will make the Established Church unpopular and so lead 
to its dethronement. There are others who, though their dislike 
to Ritualism rests on wider grounds than this, are yet of opinion 
that its suppression would not be worth purchasing at the cost of dis- 
establishment and of the financial and administrative changes which 
disestablishment would bring withit. It is with these two classes that 
settlement of the question will lie, because it is only by their aid that 
the Protestant Party can look to gain their object. Before Mr. Austin 
Taylor can carry his Bill he must show that it is calculated to bring 
the present controversy to an end, not to carry it into a new and 
larger field. , 

When, therefore, I am asked whether Ritualists are to go on defying 
law and public opinion and take no harm by so doing, I answer by 
another question : What if the law is not so clear, nor public opinion 
so evidently hostile, as is often supposed ? The condemnation of the 
ceremonial practices now in dispute rests on a single judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This great Court does 
not refuse to reconsider its judgments on good reason shown. It 
is at least possible, therefore, that in a new series of trials it might 
adopt an interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric different from that 
which it followed a generation ago. Ritualists are not so set on 
breaking the law that they will do so even when it makes in their 
favour, nor will they reject the decision of a secular court if it leaves 
them free to follow their own wishes. Consequently it is at least 
possible that the sole outcome of a Session wasted in Ecclesiastical 
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strife and a series of fresh suits might be the eventual clearance of the 
Ritualists from the charge of disobedience to the law. I cannot 

but think that, when the cooler heads in the House of Commons 

come to weigh this result against the cost incurred in obtaining it, 

they may see reason to doubt the policy of passing any very drastic 

measure. Let us suppose, however, that these doubts as to the real 

meaning of the law relating to ceremonial have no existence outside 

the imaginations of a few enthusiastic Ritualists, and will be promptly 

brushed aside by those cooler heads of whom I have been speaking. 

There are two reasons, they may say, why the attempt to put down 

Ritualism has hitherto failed. One is that the Bishop has retained his 

veto ; the other is that in the rare instances in which a suit has been 

allowed to go on the prosecution has had to choose between leaving the 

evil unchecked for three years and putting the sentenced clerk in prison. 

The new Bill will cure both these faults. It will abolish the Episcopal 

veto and make deprivation follow closely upon conviction. By this 
latter change the public conscience will be completely relieved. When a 
wrong-headed but hard-working clergyman is sent to prison because 
he will not put out a candle or give up wearing a particular vestment, 
it is at once felt that the punishment is greater than the offence. 
But when he merely suffers deprivation the common-sense of Churchmen 
may be trusted to see that he is only reaping the consequences of his 
own self-will. He has broken the contract by which he holds his 
benefice. If he likes to set up a nonconformist chapel, he may burn 
as many candles and wear coats of as many colours as conscience 
or fancy may dictate. It is only when he is officiating in a building 
belonging to the Established Church that he is compelled to abide 
by the conditions which the Established Church prescribes. Thus 
the two kinds of punishment will have quite different effects. Im- 
prisonment excites sympathy ; deprivation will excite none. 

This is very plausible reasoning, and if it covered the whole ground 
it might possibly be acquiesced in bya great number of Churchmen. 
But deprivation would have consequences which might not be so 
easily accepted. Before the Act had been long in force the number 
of°deprived incumbents would be considerable. The authors of the 
Act might hope, indeed, that after a few test cases had been decided 
in their favour—and, as they would hold, it would be impossible to 
decide them otherwise—the great majority of the offending clergy would 
submit. A very few might accept deprivation, but the remainder 
would devise some method of reconciling obedience and duty. This 
assumption does not seem to me to be justified by the course of the 
Ritualist movement. No doubt the High Church clergy have often 
made large concessions in the matter of ceremonial. But they have 
made them of their own free will. An incumbent has yielded to the 

counsels of his. Bishop or to the wishes of his congregation, but he has 
almost. always done so with an express reservation that he does not 
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recognise the authority of the courts by which the ceremonial in question 
has been pronounced illegal. When the test cases under the new Act 
are followed by deprivation, this question of the courts will become 
of primary importance. The incumbent has been invested with 
the cure of souls by the Bishop, and deprivation by or at the instance 
of a State court cannot take this away from him. Anyone who 
succeeds him will in the eyes of High Churchmen be an unlicensed 
intruder. In every case, therefore, there will be two claimants to 
the spiritual charge of the parish, though only one to the temporalities. 
There is no need to dwell on the confusion arising out of such a position 
as this. In one diocese the Bishop may refuse to institute the intruder, 
in another he may inhibit the deprived incumbent. I do not deny, 
of course, that the law will be quite able to assert itself. The new- 
comer will be the legal parish priest, and if his Bishop refuses to recognise 
him, so much the worse for the Bishop. So the lawyers argued in 
Scotland in 1843, and the materials for a schism are present in more 
than equal abundance in England to-day. I do not think so ill of the 
High Church clergy or of High Church congregations as to doubt that 
when the time comes they will take pattern by the heroic founders of 
the Free Church. 

I have no expectation, however, that things will ever reach this 
pass. Long before then we shall have the question of Disestablish- 
ment upon us in good earnest. It has not been much in evidence 
of late owing to the wave of Conservatism that has passed over 
the country. But when the Liberals come back to office it is 
possible that, under any circumstances, it may come to the front 
once more. It will at all events have the recommendation of being 
a question on which the party is more united than on some others. 
The confusion in the Church which I have been describing would 
supply the exact atmosphere in which disestablishment would flourish. 
No matter which party is in power, there will be many members of the 
House of Commons who have no special hostility to the Established 
Church and would regard a Session spent on a Disestablishment Bill 
as so much time wasted. But if Parliament is to have its attention 
diverted from things of social and economic importance by the 
intrusion of Ecclesiastical controversies, these same men may easily 
come to think that time will be saved in the end by giving up one 
whole Session to getting rid of them for good and all. This is one 
reinforcement which a new Public Worship Regulation Bill would 
bring to the side of disestablishment. Another is the large con- 
tingent that would be yielded by High Churchmen themselves. 
Hitherto they have, for the most part, been opposed to disestablish- 
ment. They have looked upon it as a desperate expedient only to be 
resorted to if every other means of protecting themselves against 
State interference should fail. The legislation of which I have been 
speaking would show them that the crisis they thought so remote had 
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really come. They would have to choose between bestirring themselves 
to put an end to a state of things which had become wholly mischievous 
and seeing the Church of England assimilated, in some of its essential 
features, to other Protestant bodies. In this way two of the forces 
which have hitherto been found on the side of the Establishment would 
be numbered among its assailants. 

These are some of the reasons which lead me to think that, whatever 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline may turn out to be, nothing except disestablishment can 
come of an attempt to carry them out. The Established Church, 
like some old buildings, may last a long time if it is let alone. 
What it has most to fear is the hand of the well-intentioned friend— 
the friend who is impatient of the anomalies and contradictions 
which have grown out of its history, and can tolerate nothing that 
does not square with his own conception of what a Church ought to be. 


D. C. Latusury. 
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CHRISTIANITY AS A NATURAL RELIGION 


I 


OrtTHOoDOX Protestants, no less than orthodox Catholics, insist that 
the Christian religion differs from all others, first and foremost in 
the fact that it has been revealed supernaturally to man, whilst the 
others are his perverse inventions, or, at best, his erroneous guesses. 
When, however, we come to consider more in detail the way in which 
revelation is respectively understood by each of them, the ideas of 
the two with regard to it are apparently in direct antagonism. The 
Protestant idea expresses itself in the familiar assumption that Chris- 
tianity is pure in exact proportion as it is primitive. That is to say, 
according to the Protestant theory, the whole of modern Protestantism 
was expressly set forth in the Bible, especially in the words of Christ 
and the writers of the apostolic epistles. The Roman theory, on the 
face of it, is the precise reverse of this. As Newman has shown, in 
his elucidation of the doctrine of development, the contents of revela- 
tion, according to the Roman theory, did not consist at first of explicit 
propositions only. They comprised in addition to these a consider- 
ably larger element of propositions at first unrecognised, which the 
explicit propositions implied, and which have very gradually revealed 
themselves to the intellect and experience of the Church. 

For those who regard Christianity in any of its existing forms 
as a body of truths miraculously revealed to man, the Roman theory 
is incomparably more logical than the Protestant; but the former 
really differs from the latter in degree only, not in kind. The primary 
assumption is in both cases the same. This is the assumption that 
the whole content of revealed religion had, when the last of the 
canonical books was written, been placed in man’s keeping as a gift 
from another world—as a crate of spiritual imports, which only 
required to be unpacked, though the Romanists regard the unpacking 
as hardly finished yet; whilst Protestants assume that it was the 
rapid and simple work of a generation. It is only because Romanists 
and Protestants agree as to this point that they agree in regarding 
Christianity as a religion specially revealed by God, and not, like 
Buddhism, a religion built up by man. 
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Such, at all events, is the conception of what a revealed religion 
means, which has prevailed hitherto not alone amongst those who 
accept the revelation as a reality, but amongst those, also, who reject 
it. What I shall attempt to point out here is that both believers 
and unbelievers are wrong, and that they are respectively defending 
and attacking the supernatural character of Christianity without 
having duly realised what, if a revelation has been given, the character 
and effects of it, as related to man, must be. The truth is, as it will 
be very easy to show, that even if a religion should be really a body 
of truths expressly communicated to men by some supernatural 
means, it must, in so far as men accept, assimilate, and are affected 
by it, present itself under the aspect of a religion which is wholly 
natural. 

Let us imagine a race of savages, requiring food as we do, but never 
having eaten, or known what food was. A stranger arrives amongst 
them who, finding them weak and miserable, tells them that food is 
what they want, and explains to them by means of a few practical 
demonstrations how animal and vegetable food may be caught, 
picked, and grown. If the savages had not, however, been so con- 
stituted as to make food a necessity—if they were not acquainted 
with the pangs of hunger, and had not been possessed of appetites, 
teeth, digestions, the stranger’s instructions would have been no 
better than gibberish. As a matter of fact, a mere hint is enough. 
The famishing men at once fall to and feed themselves, and gradually, 
by a natural process, develop the arts of agriculture. With a super- 
natural religious revelation, if we assume such to be a fact, the case 
is precisely similar. It can only affect man in proportion as his 
nature assimilates it, and his nature can only assimilate it in pro- 
portion as the facts revealed are verified and discovered afresh by his 
own natural faculties, and translated and developed into those various 
applications which his changing circumstances demand, and to which 
his intellect guides him. 

Let us take a few simple examples. The main points with which 
the Christian revelation is concerned are the love of God, and sin— 
its nature and remedy ; but unless man had possessed, prior to and 
apart from revelation, certain wants and tendencies which the God 
of revelation satisfied, and a sense of moral distress of which the 
Christian doctrines of sin provided an explanation recognised by 
himself as true, and also a cure for it experienced by himself as effec- 
tual, these revealed doctrines, though thundered from twenty Sinais, 
would have had for man no meaning whatever. The blessings attached 
by Christ to meekness, purity, love of enemies, and so forth, would 
have been to his hearers unintelligible if they had not been already 
endowed with certain natural tendencies in virtue of which they 
recognised Christ’s teaching as true, and accepted the more intimate 
parts of it, not on His authority, but on their own. Nor does this 
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apply to the ethics of revelation only. It applies equally to those 
historical propositions—those statements as to external fact—which 
constitute the dogmas of Christianity, as distinguished from its moral 
teaching. Such, for example, are the doctrines of the virgin birth 
and the resurrection. Why has the Christian world accepted these 
alleged events as not only true, but so incomparably certain and 
important that for centuries it roasted those who presumed to cast 
a doubt upon them? It cannot have been merely on account of 
the historical evidences in their favour. It has been because the 
events which the historical evidences attest have been felt to possess 
an inherent and antecedent probability, due to the fact that the 
moral teaching of Christ has appealed to human nature in a way so 
deep and exceptional as to generate the conviction that He was a 
Being of a superior order, and could not have been born and have 
died after the manner of common mortals. 

This aspect of the matter was more or less concealed, prior to the 
rise of modern historical criticism, by the prevalent acceptance of 
the Gospels as inspired in every word, they being thus regarded as 
evidence sufficient in themselves. But now even the most orthodox 
scholars are being driven to admit plainly that the Gospel evidence 
for events such as those which are here in question would fail to 
command assent if the personal character of Christ, as recognised by 
man’s moral consciousness, did not make them antecedently probable, 
and, indeed, morally necessary. Let us, says the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, begin by filling our minds with the sense of Christ’s unique 
personal character, and all the miracles of His Person will at once 
be rendered credible ; and the same argument is being urged on every 
side, with growing emphasis, by modern apologists generally. 

Now, with the exception of one important point, this argument 
is profoundly true ; but it carries us a great deal farther than the 
apologists who are using it suspect ; for, in proportion as it is made 
evident that, a character such as Christ’s being given, there is a 
natural tendency in man to associate it with certain miracles, not only 
does the probability assert itself that such miracles have actually 
happened, but the rival probability increases in strength, also, that 
they are merely the natural products of a pious and expectant imagina- 
tion. But in addition to this criticism there is still another to be 
made. The argument, as I said just now, ignores a certain point, 
which is this—that the natural tendency of man to expect an element 
of miracle in a life of supreme holiness is illustrated not by the Chris- 
tian religion only, but by all the other great religions as well. It is 
doubtless easy, with regard to minute details, to make too much 
of the likeness between the Christian miracles and the others. But 
their general likeness is undeniable by anyone who takes the trouble 
to compare them. It is enough here to refer to the miracle of a virgin 
birth, which was ascribed to Gautama and to Zoroaster, just as it 
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has been to Christ, and the marvellous incidents of the fast and tempta- 
tion of the former, which might have been copied from the Gospels 
had the story not been earlier. 

I am not here arguing, from notorious facts such as these, that 
Christ’s miraculous history was not more real than Gautama’s. I 
refer to them merely as showing that the former, however true, and 
however truly attested by supernatural evidence, are accepted and 
felt to be significant by the Christian world, only because the alleged 
supernatural evidence is corroborated and repeated by man’s natural 
judgment, just as our imaginary men, who knew nothing of food or 
eating, and would never have known anything if it had not been for 
extraneous instruction, became able, when once instructed, to find 
food and eat it, only by using thenceforward their own natural facul- 
ties, which the extraneous instruction did no more than liberate. 

In other words, the utmost that a supernatural revelation, which 
has any bearing on man’s practical life, can conceivably do, is to 
open his eyes to facts which, his eyes once being opened, he can see 
and verify for himself as being in accordance with his inborn spiritual 
perceptions, and which by his natural reason he reduces to a reason- 
able system. Thus, even if it be true that a given religion is super- 
natural, in the sense that its doctrinal propositions and the moral 
teaching connected with them were originally enunciated to man 
by an intelligence external to his own, this religion thenceforward is 
no less truly a natural one, in the sense that it can become a practical 
scheme of life only in so far as it is accepted and interpreted by man’s 
own nature. Christianity, therefore, as regarded under one of its 
aspects, must necessarily present itself, even to the most orthodox 
Christians, as a purely natural religion competing with many others, 
and not generically distinguishable, so far as its origins are concerned, 
from the religions of Zoroaster, of Gautama, of the Neo-Platonists, 
or of Mahomet, to which every element of the supernatural is, by 
Christians, indignantly denied. 
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Now if the facts of the case, as thus stated, be true, we shall find 
that they imply others of a kind which at first may startle us. They 
imply that all those moral perceptions and dispositions, and all those 
acceptances of alleged miraculous fact, which the orthodox are accus- 
tomed to look upon as peculiar to their own religion, are merely 
varieties of moral emotions and of beliefs which existed amongst 
men as men before, or without connection with their existence amongst 
men as Christians, Christianity being merely a putting together in 
one way of materials which other religions put together in others, 
and the various results in all cases being the product of cognate 
faculties. That such should have been the case will to many people 
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seem incredible ; but the more comprehensively and searchingly man’s 
spiritual history is studied the more rapidly do the proofs and illustra- 
tions of the fact in question multiply. 

The significance of these proofs and illustrations being, of neces- 
sity, cumulative, and dependent on their being arranged in their 
proper historical order, the ordinary reader will be much helped in 
appreciating it by an interesting work published not many months 
ago, the main object of which was to marshal facts rather than to 
interpret them. I refer to Professor Dill’s History of Roman Society 
from Nero to Mareus Aurelius. Professor Dill aims at elaborating no 
theory of his own with regard to Christianity or any other religion, 
Christianity itself, indeed, lying practically outside his province ; but 
he has, as part of his picture of the pagan life of Rome, brought 
together from various quarters a great number of facts illustrating 
the religious condition of the non-Christian world ; and these facts, 
though many of them are familiar enough individually, assume a 
meaning, when thus seen in their proper connection, which will to 
the ordinary reader be probably new and startling. They will exhibit 
to him the independent growth of what we may call a non-Christian 
Christianity, side by side with the development of the Christian 
Church, as though all the civilised world were moving in the same 
direction, and trying in different languages to embody the same 
thoughts. 

Apart from the Christian belief in Jesus as a divine Redeemer, 
the Christian religion is regarded as differing from and opposed to 
paganism mainly in its doctrine of one almighty and all-holy God, 
and the elevation, the charity, the purity, and the inwardness of its 
moral system. Professor Dill’s book will show the most careless 
reader that the non-Christian world, in spite of its popular polytheism 
and its many notorious elements of moral depravity and barbarism, 
was developing, contemporaneously with the early growth of the 
Church, a moral system, and also a theological creed, similar to those 
which Christianity has looked on as its own monopolies. 

With regard to a belief in a single supreme God, this had been 
reached in the polytheistic world, by the earliest Greek thinkers, 
centuries before the Christian era. It was developed by Plato, and 
animated the thought of Aristotle. God, however, as these thinkers 
conceived of Him, was an intellectual rather than a moral Power, 
whose existence explained the universe without affecting conduct. 
But, Professor Dill points out, a great variety of causes political and 
social, no less than intellectual, had already, before Christian pro- 
pagandism began, combined to represent this Power to the higher 
consciousness of paganism as a moral friend and ruler, instead of a 
mere cosmic cause ; and by the time that Christianity was first preached 
in Rome this moral monotheism was in a stage of rapid development. 
The break-up of the old corporate civic life had, as Professor Dill says, 
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and as others have said before him, thrown men back on the problem 
of the individual soul. The union of all civilised nations under the 
rule of Rome had developed the idea of the universal brotherhood of 
mankind. ‘What have he and I to do,’ said Seneca, ‘with any 
single state, who realise our citizenship in the great commonwealth 
of humanity?’ And together with this idea of universal humanity 
was developed the idea of a moral and paternal God Who had universal 
humanity for His care. 

The spread of these ideas was no doubt very gradual, and, as was 
the case with the Christian ideas also, distinct records of them are 
confined to the writings of exceptional men; but the exceptional 
men were quite sufficiently numerous, and the public they addressed 
was quite sufficiently large, to show that they were representative of 
a general movement. Christian monotheism was at first preached 
mainly to the poor; pagan monotheism was at first preached mainly 
to the rich. The Christian promised redemption from the misery of 
life; the pagan monotheist promised redemption from its vanity ; 
but in each case the spirit at work was similar. The pagan mono- 
theist was beginning to discern in God, as the Christian did, the Father 
of human souls, the object of the soul’s desire, and its guide on that 
upward path which ends in divine communion. ‘This life,’ said 
Seneca, ‘is the prelude of the life which is to come.’ In the life to 
come the ‘ beatitude of virtue’ is our portion ; and even now we can 
see that divine vision from afar whenever the soul frees itself from the 
toils of sensual pleasure. The upward struggle may be hard, but the 
struggler is not left helpless. The God, from whom nothing is hidden 
(‘deo nihil clausum’), gives His grace to the human soul—a ‘ pars 
divini spiritus ’"—His Spirit bearing witness with man’s spirit to the 
eternal goodness of what is good; and ‘thrice miserable art thou,’ 
says Seneca, ‘if this heavenly witness is despised by thee.’ To his 
kinsman Annus, who was often prompted to turn from active social 
life to a life of philosophic meditation, ‘retirement,’ he says, ‘ will benefit 
you little unless you live and think in God’s presence.’ So live as 
though God always saw thee. ‘Sic vive tanquam Deus videat.’ A 
holy Spirit has its dwelling amongst ourselves. ‘Sacer inter nos 
spiritus sedet.’ * What,’ says Epictetus, ‘shall I, an old man, do 
but sing praises to God, and bid all men join my song?’ Zoroaster 
long ago had preached the ‘divine kingdom.’ Marcus Aurelius, in 
almost the same words, brings before us his vision of ‘ the dear city 
of Zeus.’ ‘When we are below,’ said Plutarch, ‘and encumbered 
with our bodily affections, we can have no direct intercourse with 
God, save by philosophic meditation, and, even so, we can but faintly 
touch Him. But when our souls have been released, and have passed 
into the region of the invisible, God will be the Guide and King of all 
those that have trusted in Him, and then shall they behold that 
beauty of which no mortal lips can speak.’ ‘That beauty,’ says 
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Maximus of Tyre, ‘ which eye has not seen in its fulness, and of which 
no tongue may tell, may yet gleam for moments on those who break 
through the veil of flesh; but thou shalt see it in its fulness only 
when God calls thee to Him.’ 

But this parallelism between Christian and pagan development 
was by no means confined to the region of mystical or speculative 
theology. In the region of morals and moral emotion it is even 
closer and more remarkable. The morals of Christianity are popularly 
supposed by Christians to have differed from those of heathenism 
mainly in the following ways: In having for their end and sanction 
the love and the will of a morally responsive God ; in identifying 
tod’s service with the love of all other men, even those who hate 
and injure us; in the renunciation of self and of all mere worldly 
goods ; in a constant struggle with the appetites which war against 
and quench the spirit ; and in the habit of prayer by means of which 
a life thus lived is kept in constant communion with, derives con- 
stant help from, and is offered as a constant oblation to, the love 
which is at the heart of all things. Such is the rule of life which has 
been looked on as the Christian’s monopoly—the ‘new command- 
ments’ given by a supernatural voice to the followers of Christ, and 
to the followers of Christ alone. 

With regard to God, as the moral end of existence, it will have 
been seen already that the pagan world of Rome had arrived for 
itself at a conception of the Supreme Being which was, in its general 
features, hardly distinguishable from the Christian. Let us consider 
the practical morality by which this Being was to be served. For 
Seneca, no less than for Christ and Paul, the love of God translates 
itself into the love of man. All men, says Seneca, are God’s children, 
and as such we should love them all. If thou wouldst find thine own 
life, it is needful that thou shouldst live for others. ‘ Alteri vivas 
oportet, si vis tibi vivere.” He has no life in himself who lives for 
himself only. ‘Non sibi vivit, qui nemini.’ Are other men evil- 
doers? Are they depraved? Are they ungrateful? Do they treat 
us spitefully ? We shall remember, if we are wise, that in them, 
too, there are elements of goodness, and we shall look on them as a 
physician looks on those who are sick. We shall remember that 
God bears with them, giving them His good gifts. And who are we 
that we should be less long-suffering than God? We shall remember 
that we, too, in spite of our utmost goodness, have sins of our own 
which likewise demand God’s mercy. Do we find that such a one 
treats us with ungrateful coldness? Let us think how many a kind- 
ness done to us in early days by nurse or friend we have ourselves let 
slip from memory. ‘Peccavimus omnes.’ We have all gone astray 
like sheep. We see the mote in our brother’s eye ; we are blind to 
the beam that is in our own. ‘Aliena vitia in oculis habemus; a 
tergo nostra sunt.’ Forgive then, says Seneca, if you would be for- 
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given. Conquer evil with good. Do good to those even who, to 
you, have done only evil. Do good to all ; do good to the least among 
you. Even the slave is a citizen of the great city which has no 
boundaries, and embraces all mankind. In his inmost soul the slave 
is his master’s equal; and when, as he can do, he confers a benefit 
on his master, he confers it as man on man, both being equal in that 
family whose common father is God. Musonius and Epictetus preach 
the same doctrines ; and when they pass from man’s love of his neigh- 
bour to that treatment of himself in which love of his neighbour has 
its root, their likeness to Christ, as teachers, becomes more striking 
still, ‘The kingdom of heaven is within you,’ is the message pro- 
claimed by all of them. ‘True happiness is to be found,’ says Epic- 
tetus, ‘where ye do not think to look for it; for if ye sought it in 
yourselves ye would surely find it there.’ Wealth may be good, says 
Seneca, if it be used for good purposes ; but a man’s life consists not 
in the abundance of things possessed by him. In the midst of luxury 
let a man deny himself daily. Let the spirit be always watchful, 
and mortify and subdue the flesh. In the watches of the night let 
him examine himself as to the sins of the day. To a knowledge of his 
sins, says Epictetus, let a man add the confession of them. The struggle 
may be hard, the assaults of the flesh constant; but let us, says 
Seneca, take a lesson from the gladiators, and attack our enemies as 
they attack theirs. Let us, too, conquer all things, for the guerdon 
of our struggle is more than crown and palm. ‘ Nos quoque evincamus 
omnia, quorum premium non corona nec palma est.’ It is by such a 
struggle, say Hermotimus and Lycius, that we may all hope at last 
to reach ‘the Celestial City.’ And, meanwhile, according to these 
pagan teachers, no less than according to the Christian, the soul 
must sustain itself, and live with God, through prayer. When ye 
pray, said Apollonius of Tyana, ask not of heaven this earthly good 
or that. Prayer is not a begging letter ; it is a communion with the 
divine nature. If you ask for anything, let your prayer be this only : 
‘Give me what I ought to have.’ ‘The only prayer which is an- 
swered is,’ says Maximus Tyrius, ‘the prayer for goodness, peace, 
and hope in our last hour.’ 

Nor were these doctrines private and speculative only. The gospel 
of the higher paganism was, as Professor Dill points out, preached 
in the Roman world no less actively than the Christian. ‘The 
philosophic director,’ as Professor Dill calls him, played a part in 
many Roman households like that of a modern priest; and more 
significant still was the activity of ‘the philosophic missionary.’ 
Musonius and Maximus were apostolic teachers of the people, whose 
discourses are hardly distinguishable from the Christian sermon ; 
whilst Epictetus invests the philosopher with the character of an 
ordained priest. He who gives himself to the ministry does not do 
so lightly, but because he is called by God. ‘God is his Czsar, Who 
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has sent him forth to preach.’ ‘He is God’s spy ; he is God’s herald 
and ambassador.’ All men are his sons in God; all women are his 
daughters ; and his mission is, like a father, to turn them from their 
evil ways. Wherefore, says Epictetus, he who would follow this high 
calling must set himself apart, and must not live as others may. He 
must teach renunciation by showing how he can himself renounce. 
Not for him are the cares of wife and children, or any of the ties that 
bind others to the world. Learn of me, says Epictetus : ‘ Ye behold 
me, what Iam. I am without slaves or chattels. I have not where 
to lay my head.’ Such is the discipline requisite for God’s am- 
bassadors; and woe be to them who enter their Master’s service 
untrained. 

The general likeness which, apart from the doctrines of Christ’s 
person, the higher theology of paganism bore to that of the Christians, 
and the concurrent likeness between their ‘new (moral) command- 
ments,’ require no further comment. In spite of their likeness, 
however, the two religious systems exhibit certain differences, as 
systems of theological doctrine, which at first sight seem profound. 
We will now consider these ; and under the greatest apparent differ- 
ences we shall discover fresh elements of likeness more marked even 
than those just noticed. 


Ill 


The most obvious of the differences just alluded to is the follow- 
ing. The purest of the pagan monotheists, such as Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Plutarch, and even the great Neo-Platonists, who flourished at 
a later date, continued to acknowledge, in some sense, the gods of 
the old mythology. This fact, however, as Professor Dill points out, 
is by no means so paradoxical as it seems. The many gods were 
accepted by them, together with the one supreme God, partly as 
symbols by means of which national and ancestral piety had rendered 
intelligible to the minds of ordinary men various aspects of the sublime 
and ineffable Unity, in adoring which the enlightened united them- 
selves with their simpler brethren ; and partly also as actual inter- 
mediate Powers, through whose agency the Infinite dealt with and 
ruled the finite ; whilst gradually, in the Antonine age, these Powers, 
as thus considered, began to change their character, and assumed 
the aspect of demons, whose functions resembled those of the Jewish 
and Christian angels, These beings became the inspirers of dreams, 
the bearers of God’s answers to prayer, and also the guardians of 
souls during the trials and temptations of life. Nor was this all ; 
for whilst some of these Powers were transfigured into the host of 
heaven, others, by a corresponding process, became the hosts of 
opposing evil—‘ strong and terrible spirits, the princes of the powers 
of the air.’ Thus the very polytheism which superficially formed 
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the strongest contrast to Christianity developed into a most curious 
counterpart to certain features of the Christian system. 

This likeness, however, is superficial and unimportant when 
compared with that afforded by developments of another kind, of 
which we will now consider the two most signal examples. Christian 
theology from the first offers a seeming contrast to that even of the 
most spiritual paganism, in the fact that from the first its tendency 
was to become organic, its rites and doctrines being represented as 
altogether peculiar, derived from a unique source, and exclusive of 
all others. The higher paganism, on the contrary, wore an aspect 
of personal eclecticism. It was a religion of schools, of private guesses 
and judgments, and varying fantastic concordats with the grossest 
popular superstition, none of which were amenable to any central 
and unifying discipline. 

Such is the way in which, at first sight, the case is apt to appear 
to us ; and in the contrast thus presented there are doubtless elements 
of truth; but as historical knowledge advances, and as criticism 
becomes more impartial, we see that the contrast was more apparent 
than real. In the spiritual plasm or nebulosity of the higher paganism 
there were formed at least two spiritual centres or nuclei, from which 
were evolved two theological systems, analogous in their logical struc- 
ture to that of the Christian Church. One of these was the religion 
of Isis; the other was the religion of Mithra. Both of these had 
their roots in the distant past of ancient Egypt and of the East respec- 
tively ; but under the spiritual, intellectual, and social conditions 
prevailing in the Roman Empire they germinated into something 
new. 

Isis gradually freed herself in the minds of her new worshippers 
from her barbarous provincial trappings, and emerged as the uni- 
versal Principle, under the guise of the universal Mother. If we 
compare her with the same principle as personified in the traditional 
Venus, we shall realise the newness of the spirit which animated her 
new worshippers. She was not only a goddess ; she was all gods and 
goddesses in one. She was ‘Isis of the myriad names.’ She was 
the Power ‘ who is all in all.’ She united the strength of man with 
the tenderness of woman. She was the mother and mourner who 
knew the secrets of all hearts. She was with women in the pangs 
of child-birth ; she was the star of the sea to sailors; she was the 
promised light to the soul in the dark passage of death; she was 
called ‘the Queen of Peace;’ and communion with her hereafter 
was the crown of human life. Nor was she thus the object of mere 
facile and vague emotion. Her service was, like the Christian service 
of God, a service of watchful, severe, and (for her saints) of impassioned 
purity. Absolute chastity was required of all her priests; and 
Tertullian in this respect points to them as an example to Christians. 
Like the Christian Church, her Church could be entered only by those 
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who had full faith in her, and were willing to bear her burden. To 
such as these was promised the aid of her sacraments, for the proper 
reception of which they were prepared by a regular discipline ; and the 
catechumens whom her Church admitted were received with the 
rite of baptism. 

But the pagan religion in which, with regard to its organic system, 
much of its history, and many of its minute details, the parallel to 
Christianity is most startling, is the religion of Mithra. It has been 
truly observed that the recovery, only partial as it is, of the history 
of this religion, is one of the most remarkable triumphs of historical 
and antiquarian research. Originating in Persia, it was spread 
through the Roman Empire by poor and humble converts, who were 
at first mainly soldiers, but gradually, like Christianity, it permeated 
all ranks ; and its temples are found scattered over the whole civilised 
world from Babylon to the hills of Scotland. Just as the religion of Isis 
did, it resembled that of Christ in being a religion of inward holiness, 
of austere self-discipline and purity ; but the details of its resemblance 
are incomparably more close and curious. The briefest sketch of 
the matter is all that can be attempted here. According to the 
Mithraic theology, God, considered in His totality, is a Being so infinite 
and so transcendent that His direct connection with man and the 
universe is inconceivable. In order to become the father of man, 
and creator, He manifested Himself in a second personality—namely, 
Mithra, who was in his cosmic character identified with the ‘ uncon- 
quered sun,’ and, as a moral and intellectual Being, was the Divine 
Word or Reason, and in more senses than one ‘ the Mediator’ between 
man and the Most High. Life on earth, according to the Mithraic 
doctrine, is for man a time of trial. The Spirit of Evil, his adversary, 
is always seeking to destroy him—to crush him with pain and sorrow, 
or to stain his soul with concupiscence ; but in all his struggles Mithra 
is at hand to aid him, and will at the last day be at once his judge 
and advocate, when the graves give up their dead, when the just are 
separated from the unjust, when the saved are welcomed like children 
into eternal bliss, and the lost are consumed in the fire prepared 
for the Devil and his angels. This Divine Saviour came into the 
world as an infant. His first worshippers were shepherds ; and the 
day of His nativity was the 25thof December. His followers preached 
a severe and rigid morality, chief amongst their virtues being tem- 
perance, chastity, renunciation, and self-control. They kept the 
seventh day holy, and the middle day of each month was a special 
feast of Mithra, which symbolised his function of Mediator. They 
had seven sacraments, of which the most important were baptism, 
confirmation, and a Eucharistic supper, at which the communicants 
partook of the divine nature of Mithra under the species of bread 
and wine.' They were thus made inheritors of eternal life, and 


' Professor Franz Cumont, in his work, Les Mystéres de Mithra, gives a photo- 
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renewed strength was given them to resist the powers of evil, and 
perfect the work for which baptism had already prepared them, 
when they were, in their own language, ‘ renati in aeternum ’—born 
anew of the spirit. 

Though our knowledge of the Mithraic religion is to a large extent 
recent, and derived from modern discoveries of innumerable temples 
and inscriptions, its astonishing likeness to Christianity is no creation 
of modern fancy. It was recognised and admitted by contemporary 
Christians themselves, and it filled them with such alarm and per- 
plexity that they found themselves driven to account for it by sup- 
posing that the Devil had listened at the doors of their sanctuaries, 
and, in order to discredit Christianity, had invented a fraudulent 
imitation of it. A similar explanation was given later by Christians 
of fossils, when they first began to receive systematic attention. They 
were explained as being works of the Devil, who had mimicked the 
art of the Creator and had ingeniously hidden them where he knew 
they would be found by men, in order to discredit the authenticity 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Neither the origin of fossils, nor the resem- 
blance of the Mithraic religion to Christianity, would be explained 
any longer in this way by even the strictest school of apologists; but 
the real significance of the latter has not yet been recognised by even 
the most liberal defenders of the supernatural Christian claims. Let 
us return to the point which I set out with discussing—namely, the 
true logical and the true practical meaning which underlies the 
conception of a supernatural religious revelation, whether we believe 
such a revelation to have been an actual fact or no. 


IV 


It was always admitted by the early apologists of Christianity that 
a@ mere miracle in itself is no guarantee that the worker of it is 
a servant and messenger of God. The miracles of paganism were 
for the Christian fathers no less real than those of Christ himself. 
They were held, so far as their mere miraculous character was con- 
cerned, to differ from the latter only in being the work of evil demons, 
whose object was to propagate not truth but falsehood ; and Christian 
theology has always strenuously declared that the miracles which 
attest or convey a true religious revelation are only to be distinguished 
from those which have no such character by the fact that they are, 
whilst the others emphatically are not, associated with a system 
of moral and spiritual truth. In other words, the occurrence of 
innumerable miraculous events being granted, those which are accepted 
as conveying a true religious revelation are picked out from the rest 
grapb of a recently discovered bas-relief, representing a Mithraic communion. On 


asmal! tripod is the bread, in the form of small wafers, each, curiously enough, 
marked with a cross. The sacred cup is being presented to two communicants. 
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by a natural moral eclecticism, and are arranged in a coherent system 
by an exercise of the natural intellect. If, then, the Christian revela- 
tion is held to have conveyed any new knowledge—the knowledge, 
for example, that Christ’s teaching was the teaching of God himself, 
that in Christ’s resurrection lay the hopes of the whole world, and 
in the eating of his body and blood the whole world’s spiritual susten- 
ance—the revealing Power can, as I have observed already, have 
done no more than point out facts to man, which, like hall-marks 
on a piece of plate, would otherwise have escaped his search, but 
which, when once pointed out to him, he verifies by his own faculties, 
either as ratified by his conscience or as corresponding to his deepest 
spiritual aspirations. 

And this, which holds good with regard to the Christian religion, 
necessarily holds good also with regard to the religions of paganism. 
In them, too, the constructive agencies at work were man’s natural 
moral instincts, his moral wants, his moral imagination, and his 
intellect. The alleged supernatural truth, then, of the Christian 
religion, as contrasted with its pagan rivals, must, in the last resort, 
be attested by the superior congruity of its miracles—such as the 
incarnation of the Divine Word in Christ, and the efficacy of the 
Christian sacraments—and also of the moral message with which 
these miracles were associated, to the spiritual needs and to the 
moral consciousness of man; this superior congruity being verified 
either (as Protestants say) by each individual for himself, or (as 
Catholics say) by the corporate experience of the Church. In any 
case, this practical superiority is the test; but here, for those who 
hold that Christianity was a revelation from God, and that no other 
religions were so, the question arises of what the nature of this prac- 
tical superiority is. It is necessarily a superiority which, according 
to them, renders Christianity unique in some sense or other. Is the 
superiority one of degree, or of kind, or of degree and of kind both ? 

Orthodox Christians have, up to recent times, always contended 
that their religion differs from all others, not only as to the degree 
to which it teaches truth, but also—and even more obviously—as 
to the kind of truths taught by it. Its morality has been represented 
as unique. Its doctrinal system has been represented as unique. 
Now what has been shown by modern research is, that the unique- 
ness of Christianity, as thus understood, is an illusion. The primary 
evolution of Christianity into a moral and theological system was 
one only amongst many religious evolutions, which in kind were 
precisely similar. There is not a moral doctrine preached by the 
Christian Church which was not being preached by pagan moralists 
also ; and, what is still more striking, every one of those salient features 
in the sphere of dogmatic theology, such as the doctrine of the Divine 
mediation, and the sacraments, finds its counterpart in the competing 
systems of paganism. Paganism, like Christianity, has its inward 
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kingdom of Heaven. The moral teachings of a Seneca are indistin- 
guishable from those of the Sermon on the Mount or of Paul. An 
Apollonius teaches men to pray for that which is most fit for 
them—in other words, to say only, ‘ Thy will be done.’ A Plutarch 
points the way to an inner communion with God, in which is to be 
found the peace passing understanding. All the pagan moralists 
preach the crucifixion of the flesh, the love of others, and the spiritual 
equality of all men. All the Gods of paganism become symbols or 
servants of the one God. They are lost in Zeus, who is the sole 
heavenly Father, or in One who is the all-powerful, the all-pure, the 
all-pitiful, the divine Mother ; or they are eclipsed by the embodied 
Word—the cosmic and moral Mediator—through whom alone the 
followers of Mithra can know and draw near to the Most High. 
Japtism was a pagan rite, no less than a Christian; Mithra 
strengthened the faithful through a sacrament of confirmation, and 
the faithful partook of his merits through the consumption of bread 
and wine. 

Christianity, then, even in respect of those details which have 
commonly been supposed to stamp it as a thing apart, can no longer 
be regarded as a religion which-is alone in kind. The utmost that 
can be claimed for it is, that it hit the middle of a target at which all 
the higher minds of the pagan world were aiming. This claim, how- 
ever, may be made in three senses. It may be made as implying 
that out of a multitude of miraculous messages, some true, some 
false, the followers of Christ alone detected those that were true and 
built up their system by the special aid thus given them ; or that the 
Christian miracles stood alone, the miracles of the higher paganism 
being the products of man’s moral imagination ; or that all the miracles, 
pagan and Christian also, had their origin in the moral imagination 
equally—the morality of the followers of Christ, and consequently their 
imagined miracles, being nearer to, and more fully symbolising, the 
actual truth of things. 

Now it may be safely said that, of these three implications, the 
second is no longer adopted by even the most conservative of Christian 
apologists. No one any longer believes that the old pagan gods were 
devils who worked miracles with the object of deceiving men. The 
only alternative suppositions which are now seriously considered 
are the supposition that all miracles are imaginary, the Christian 
miracles excepted ; and the supposition that all miracles are imagi- 
nary, the Christian miracles included, both being alike the products 
of the moral imagination of man, which invests inward realities with 
an outward pictorial form. But in either case, Christianity, as 
assimilated by man, will present itself as the product of man’s natural 
powers, no less than the pagan religions ; only in the one case it will 
have recognised and developed certain truths to which the attention 
of Christians was first called supernaturally ; and in the second case 
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it will have developed and symbolised truths which the followers 
of Christ discovered by their exceptional moral insight. 

That Christianity is founded on a genuine supernatural revelation, 
which inoculated man with certain special spiritual perceptions, 
is a position which may be reasonably maintained in spite of all the 
facts just mentioned ; but what those who maintain it will have to 
show is, that the degree to which Christianity differs from other 
religions is one which cannot be accounted for on any other hypo- 
thesis. There are many notorious facts which offer themselves in 
support of this contention. The higher paganisms have perished ; 
the Christian religion has survived. Christianity and the higher 
paganisms all sprang from the matrix of earlier doctrines ; but Chris- 
tianity enjoyed two signal advantages. It inherited from the Jews 
a monotheistic system which was not encumbered by a deification 
of the separate forces of Nature. The higher paganisms could never 
entirely disentangle themselves from fantastic cosmogonies which 
were fast becoming incredible, and which even, when treated as 
symbols, tended to excite a smile. Christianity, moreover, as Pro- 
fessor Cumont points out, had for its Divine Mediator an actual 
historical character, whereas the earthly career of Mithra belonged 
to an unimaginable past. Much more may, to the same purpose, 
with perfect propriety, be urged on the orthodox side. 

On the other hand, those who, whilst fully recognising in Chris- 
tianity a fuller measure of truth than in any of its superseded rivals, 
regard its superiority as one of degree only, have much to say in 
favour of their own position also. How is it possible, they will ask, 
to draw a hard and fast line any longer between religions which 
coincide so closely, not only in their moral teaching, but also in the 
most minute details of their doctrinal and miraculous symbolism ? 
Are not they all expressions of a common human spirit, striving to 
express itself in accordance with a common human nature? And 
if it be true that religions such as that of Mithra yielded to, and 
were absorbed by, Christianity, partly because the theology of the 
latter proved to be more in accordance with man’s natural knowledge 
of the universe, may it not happen that Christianity, for similar 
reasons, will be absorbed by some new theology as our knowledge 
of the universe increases ? 

W. H. Mattock. 





A POLITICAL RETROSPECT 


Ir is now forty-one years ago, when returning from Central Asia, that 
I thought it my duty to lay before the British public my experience 
in Central Asia. The reception I was favoured with in the Press 
made it easy for me to publish anything connected with Russia’s 
designs upon the North-Western Frontier of India. Itis very natural 
that in my position as a foreigner and a Hungarian, my temporary 
attacks against your rival in Asia, and my allusions to the dire cor- 
ruption and rottenness of Russian administration, were often sub- 
jected to strange criticism, nay declared to be the outcome of national 
fanaticism, and of the overheated brain of an obdurate anti-Russian 
writer. Happily, however, my long sojourn in various countries of 
modern Asia had tended to produce in me that amount of equanimity 
and coolness which is necessary in political controversy, and this 
disposition had made me indifferent to the misinterpretation of my 
writings. When called an eccentric traveller, the prince of alarmists, 
and the inveterate foe of Russia, I took these epithets quietly, and I 
said to myself: ‘ Wait only; time will come when your predictions 
will turn out true, and when your critics will say that it was neither 
blind Anglomania nor a preconceived hatred of Russia which has 
actuated your pen.’ 

Now, I dare say, this time has come. The Russian disasters in the 
Far East have proved, on the one hand, that the colouring in which 
I depicted the state of affairs in Russia was certainly not too glaring ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the optimistic politicians of your country 
have acquired by this time ample evidence of Russia’s mischievous 
plans in Mid-Asia. I have no desire to show pride in the realisation 
of my prophecies, still less am I inclined to exult over the misfortunes 
of Russia, for the expression—Schadenfreude—cannot be rendered in 
English, nor will your philologists try to naturalise that word. The 
object of these few lines is simply to give an account of the reasons 
which have induced me for so many years to persist in the tendency 
of my writings, and at the same time to put forward the main 
causes by which my opponents have been misled in their appre- 
ciation of Russia, and in the perception of her policy. To begin 
with, I beg leave to point to the fact that men thoroughly 
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acquainted with Asia have always differed in their judgment of 
Russian afiairs from those who had no practical experience of the 
East, and who viewed Russia from the European standpoint. In the 
eyes of the latter ones, a Russian talking fluently French, English, 
or German, and showing all the attributes of a highly civilised 
European, was evidently taken as the very prototype of Western 
culture ;;whereas, the former, undeceived by outer appearance, could 
not help discovering under the deceitful garb of European habits and 
manners all the faults, vices, barbarities, and prejudices which have 
shocked the student of the East in his intercourse with men clad in 
kaftan and turban. The Turk, Arab, and Persian, however faultless 
his European education may be, is never able to play the rile of a 
modern European so adroitly and so deceptively as the Russian, 
hence our illusion with regard to the latter, hence the fallacy of 
our having always overrated the Russian civilisation, and hence the 
far and widespread belief in the boundless power of the superficially 
known fabric called the Russian Empire. 

: Now since Japan has pricked the Russian bubble, the general 
surprise may be well understood, but the astonishment is not shared 
ty those who had penetrated more deeply into the character of the 
Eastern{world, for to the latter it was always patent that under- 
neath its cover Russia is strictly Asiatic, nay, in certain points even 
more Asiatic than genuine Turkey, Persia, &c. To quote one example, 
we refer to the recent interior troubles, when anarchy and lawless- 
nessjhave spread all over the country in a way which no national 
disaster or political catastrophe would have entailed in Turkey or 
Persia. 

In the face of this sudden collapse and of this unparalleled down- 
fall of a once-dreaded Power, we may well put the question : would it 
not have been more salutary for Russia if her fraudulent play upon 
Europe had been less effective, and if the Western world, by sooner 
awakening from the delusion, had not constantly strengthened the 
ruling elements of Russia in their self-conceit in the illusory progress 
and in the unwarranted sentiment of power? Unfortunately, just the 
contrary has taken place. During the past century, and particularly 
in the second half of it, we heard and read constantly of the vast 
and endless power of the Empire of the Czars, of its:important role 
as a civiliser of Asia ; and even Englishmen went so far as to pretend 
that the national character of the Russians is better fitted to civilise 
Asia than is that of the more civilised but stiff and rigid English- 
man. From those and similar other conceptions sprang the belief 
in the invincibility of Russia, who was cajoled and courted by its near 
and distant neighbours, thus giving rise to feelings of fear and to a 
general consideration. Not only did our ruling statesmen show an 
outspoken awe to the will of the Court of Saint Petersburg, but a 
great English politician went so far as to call the head of that 
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despotic and inward rottenly state: ‘The Divine Figure of the 
North.’ It is but natural that the semi-Asiatic society, being 
constantly exalted and petted, had very soon begun to believe in 
its own greatness. The self-conceit of Russia had no bounds. With 
certain European cabinets her will was near to become a law, and 
in most of the international questions a frown of the Jupiter on the 
Neva began to weigh down the scale. To those who looked at the 
bottom of Russian affairs, the behaviour of our cabinets was decidedly 
incomprehensible ; but there was no help, no means to cure the 
blindness of our diplomatists, until clever oculists like Marshal Oyama 
and Admiral Togo appeared on the scene, proving to the Western 
statesmen how shortsighted they were, and how shallow and empty 
was the power of the much-dreaded Northern giant. 

Happily historical evolutions have always their own way, which 
cannot be barred by ignorance, mistakes, and other human frailties. 
The world sees to-day what Russia is, irrespective of the future 
before her, which nobody can or will deny. The recent events in 
the Far East are rich in moral lessons to the neighbours of Russia, 
and particularly to England, who will certainly not neglect to shape 
accordingly her policy in Asia. It is useless to deny that England 
committed grave mistakes in the past through overrating Russia’s 
power, and by being afraid when her rival! put to her breast the pistol 
—which was never loaded. At present the time of empty phrases like 
‘ Asia is big enough for England and for Russia,’ or ‘a powerful but 
civilised neighbour in the North-West of India is preferable to an un- 
civilised but weak one,’ is decidedly gone. No indulgence or hyper- 
cautiousness is justified to-day, and if the issue of the Russo- 
Japanese war had taken place fifty years ago, I am sure the ominous 
‘masterly inactivity ’ would never have been invented. As matters 
stand to-day, England can go on quietly strengthening her rule 
and civilising the portion of Asia allotted to her. Whilst admitting 
the deep feeling of vengeance existing in Russia against England, 
unjustly called the instigator of the present war, and conceding the 
possibility that this grudge may find expression through the two 
hundred thousand Russian soldiers massed on various points in the 
north of Afghanistan, I do not see any danger for England in the near 
future. Russia may try to retrieve the moral effect of her losses in 
the Far East by attacking England, as the completion of the Oren- 
burg-Tashkend line and the railway from Samarkand to Kilif, as well 
as the increase of her garrisons at Kushk and Kerki, unmistakably 
show. But vana sine viribus ira. In the first place we may point to 
the fact that the great justification for Russian encroachment, viz. her 
prestige amongst Asiatics, has been totally ruined in consequence of 
her defeats in the Far East. Her arms have lost their former reputa- 
tion of invincibility, and the sudden change in the minds of the Asiatics 
is best shown by the recent murderous attacks on Armenians in 
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Khorassan and in Transcaucasia, a race which the Mussulmans identify 
with the Russians. To this change of mind may be attributed the 
right-about-face of Emir Habibullah of Afghanistan, who long ago 
remained in the sulking corner, and who was steadily negotiating 
with the Russians. Quite recently, however, he took a new course, as 
seen by the happy result of Sir Louis Dane’s mission to Kabul. 

Apart from this extraordinary change in the minds of the Moslem 
world, we can well pass over in silence the new issue noticeable in 
England’s policy with regard to Central Asia. The manly utterance 
of Lord Lansdowne concerning British interests in the Persian Gulf 
and the moderate and wise language used by Mr. Balfour with regard 
to the extension of Russian railways into Afghanistan, leave no doubt 
as to the resoluteness of England’s policy in the defence of her Indian 
Empire. We may be sure that these official utterances will not remain 
empty words as heretofore. If this new turn of England’s policy in 
Central Asia deserves to be hailed with joy by all friends of civilisa- 
tion, justice, and humanity, it will be easily understood how great 
must be the satisfaction of those who pleaded many, many years for 
this turn, and who see now realised what they fervently desired. 


A. VaMBERY. 





THE SESSION 


Tue Prime Minister has gone to his golf with a clear conscience, or at 
least with the odd trick, and the triumph of ‘ godless intellect’ is 
almost immorally complete. If the Session has exhibited Mr. Balfour 
as a man of few scruples and many shifts, it has also shown his 
superiority to all competitors in the devices of Parliamentary manage- 
ment. No one on the Front Opposition bench, or indeed on any other, 
knows so many moves in the game. Mr. Chamberlain was thought 
to know a thing or two. But, compared with Mr. Balfour, he is a 
child. One thing, indeed, Mr. Balfour has lost, if he cared to possess 
it, and that is the respect of his opponents. A year ago Liberals used 
to speak of him with so much sympathy and admiration that one 
felt tempted to ask them why they did not follow him. Now they 
say that he has demoralised the House of Commons, and has himself 
become demoralised in the process. The estimate may be quite 
unjust. I give it for what it is worth, and as a significant sign of the 
times. Great part of Mr. Balfour’s power used to lie in the fact that 
those whose business it was to criticise him in the House of Commons 
discharged the task with obvious reluctance, as if they loved him all 
the time. Whether that were a wholesome, or an unwholesome, 
state of things, it is gone. Sir Edward Grey has declared himself to 
be on that subject of the same opinion as Mr. Lloyd-George. Nor are 
the tariff reformers, as they are pleased to call themselves, much 
more favourable to the Prime Minister than Liberals and free traders. 
They feel that they have been treated like pawns in the game, that 
their chance of winning, such as it was, has been sacrificed to a mere 
policy of continuance in office ; and they will not be comforted by the 
spectacle of Mr. Austen Chamberlain bowing himself in the House of 
Rimmon, while they worship unrewarded in the true shrine. It 
must be rather annoying, when one comes to think of it. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may be a Heaven-born statesman, combining 
the financial talents of Pitt, Peel, and Gladstone. The hereditary 
principle he was brought up to denounce may have had nothing to 
do with his appointment. But it cannot be denied that he receives 
five thousand a year for upholding a system under which in his opinion 
the British Empire is being rapidly and irretrievably ruined, while 
Vor. LVIII—No., 343 505 LL 
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those who share his views, and act honestly up to them, receive neither 
praise nor pay. A little irritation is excusable in the circumstances, 
and has been, not inaudibly, expressed. 

Only one of Mr. Balfour’s colleagues has done anything worth 
mentioning in the last twelve months. To Lord Lansdowne belongs 
the credit for what is called in France the friendly understanding, 
and in England the entente cordiale. There could have been.no more 
felicitous epilogue to the Session than the Anglo-French breakfast in 
Westminster Hall, when the rafters of Richard the Second echoed to 
the Lord Chancellor’s French. The officers of the French Navy, and 
the sailors also, have been greeted with an enthusiasm unknown in 
this country since Marshal Pélissier, Lord Raglan’s Crimean colleague, 
came over as French ambassador in 1857. The entente cordiale with 
Louis Philippe ended in the Spanish marriages. The seizure of 
Savoy disturbed a similar arrangement with Louis Napoleon. At 
present the two countries approach each other on an equal footing 
of self-government, although the King has done much by his gracious 
tact to promote the establishment of amicable relations. If England 
and France have not always been able to maintain the peace of Europe, 
that peace has never been secure except when they were friends. 
The speeches made in Westminster Hall were less remarkable than 
the occasion they celebrated. But the first official appearance of the 
Speaker outside the House of Commons is an opportunity for express- 
ing the universal opinion of his singular fitness for his new duties 
as a real Member of Parliament, imbued with Parliamentary tradition, 
and zealous for the authority of the House at large. 

The legislative results of the Session are, as politicians say, meagre 
in the extreme. The Alien Act appears to be generally popular, 
except with a few obsolete individuals, not worth mentioning or 
counting, who cherish the traditionary view of England as the home 
of freedom and the refuge of the oppressed. Even they are disposed 
to think that it will not prove more practically operative than the 
statute for prohibiting the importation of goods made in foreign 
prisons, under which, I believe, a mat was once solemnly and publicly 
burnt. There are, however, two views of the Alien Act. Mr. Balfour 
thinks that it will check the immigration of lunatics, whom the Tariff 
Reform Committee, or some other agency, attracts to these shores. 
Mr. Chamberlain, an equally high, though on this occasion a divergent 
authority, holds that it will prevent the competition of foreign with 
native labour. Sane, unaggressive, tolerant competition is always un- 
welcome to monopolists. But Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment to exclude 
foreign workmen engaged by British employers in a strike was rejected 
by a large majority, and no one will come under the Act who takes 
the precaution of securing a job before he starts, or crosses from 
Dover to Calais. Avoidance of scheduled ports will be necessary for 
destitute aliens, and employment will be provided for a considerable 
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number of inspectors. In this way the Alien Act may well prove 
more efficient than the Unemployed Labour Act, which has been cut 
down to infinitesimal dimensions, and limited to a period of three 
years. The crude Socialism which marked it at first was not charac- 
teristic of Mr. Gerald Balfour, who had charge of it, and may have 
been due to his predecessor, Mr. Walter Long. It is a very dangerous 
thing to teach the working classes that the soil of this country, or 


of any other, will support unlimited numbers. Say what philan- 
thropists will, the old Malthusian axiom, with a slight modification, 
must always be true. Population does not actually increase faster 
than the means of subsistence, because people cannot live without 
food: but it does tend to increase faster than the means of sub- 
sistence can be increased, and that tendency lies at the root of all 
social problems. A recognition that the State, meaning every tax- 
payer, from the richest to the poorest, is bound to find work for all 
who want it involves a tremendous, indeed an impracticable, responsi- 
bility. As the Bill was altered, and as it passed, it can do little harm, 
and may, on the other hand, if judiciously administered, do a great 
deal of good by furnishing proper machinery for the distribution of 
charitable relief. Lord Hugh Cecil, who made the best speech on the 
Bill, pointed out, what is too often overlooked, that acceptance of 
money from the rates by men out of work through no fault of their 
own involves no stigma of discredit or disgrace. They have them- 
selves contributed to the fund from which they are relieved. What 
does degrade, because it rests upon falsehood, is employment upon 
work provided for the purpose, and not required by the community. 
It is quite a different, and quite a sound, principle, that local bodies 
should carry out public improvements at seasons when labour is 
abundant, and the demand for it comparatively slack. More important 
than an Act reduced to mere framework is the decision of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission on the Poor Law. There has 
heen no such inquiry since the Commission of 1833, which produced 
the new poor law, the famous Act of 1834. That Act established on 
a permanent and rational footing the system for relief of the poor 
in rural districts. It is the far graver and more complicated subject 
of pauperism in towns which has now to be dealt with and thought 
out. Lord Selby will be a dignified and impartial chairman. His 
colleagues should not be numerous, nor associated in the public mind 
with any particular nostrums. 

The most successful piece of legislation included in the King’s 
Speech is the Scottish Church Act. If it had not been passed, there 
would have been numerous breaches of the peace in Scotland, and 
Ministerial candidates beyond the border might as well have retired 
into private life. The Act as passed, which owes much to the judicious 
amendments of Mr. Thomas Shaw, has been accepted by all parties of 
Presbyterians, who alone are concerned. The pretence that it does 
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not reverse the judgment of the House of Lords is one of those diplo- 
matic fictions which have most weight outside the sphere of diplomacy. 
The decision of the Lord Chancellor and of Lord Davey, from which 
two of the greatest lawyers in England, Lord Lindley and Lord 
Macnaghten, emphatically dissented, was neither practically feasible 
nor historically sound. It rested upon the double, and doubly unsound, 
hypothesis that the funds of the Free Church were subscribed to sup- 
port the ‘establishment’ principle, and that the small minority 
who remained faithful to that principle were capable of administering 
them. The Act sweeps away the whole structure of impossible 
fiction, and leaves the Royal Commissioners to distribute the property 
in accordance with the elements of justice. That a serious blow has 
been struck at the authority of the Lords as an appellate tribunal 
it would be idle to deny. But if other noble persons, besides Lord 
Cringletie, have little law, necessity has none, and if judges turn a 
Church into a chartered company, Parliament must turn the chartered 
company back into a Church. It is an ill wind that blows no good, 
and the established Kirk of Scotland has reaped some profit from the 
dissension of Free Churchmen. Mr. Balfour, a philosophical Erastian, 
like Hobbes, understood his countrymen, and drove a bargain. The 
original Bill was conspicuously unfair to the United Frees. It was 
modified to suit their wishes on condition that a clause which had 
nothing to do with the objects of the measure should be allowed to 
pass. Accordingly, the General Assembly of the Auld Kirk will be 
able, not indeed to change its doctrines, but to alter the terms of 
subscription, and to relax them as much as it pleases. This is, 
indeed, a singular consequence of a judgment which denied the right 
of a voluntary communion to change an article of its creed without 
forfeiting the whole of its property. 

The Government have successfully resisted all attempts to force 
from them a disclosure of their fiscal policy, or to obtain a statement 
of the line they will take at the next Colonial Conference. The most 
they could be got to say was that invitations to the next Conference, 
due in 1906, would not be sent before Parliament met again. The 
Duke of Devonshire did his best, and the debate which he began in 
the House of Lords would have been creditable to the representatives 
of the taxpayers in another place. The Duke knows his own mind, 
and, having stood up to Mr. Gladstone, does not find much difficulty 
in dealing with Lord Lansdowne. He is really a Free Trader, and 
has no faith in preference or retaliation, in a scientific tariff or a penal 
one. Mr. Chamberlain, represented in the House of Lords by Lord 
Ridley, is the exact opposite, and believes in every clause of the 
Protectionist or Prohibitionist catechism. What is the Government ? 
The question is as difficult to answer now as it was when Lord Derby 
formed his first Ministry in 1852, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt scored 
his earliest political success with his pamphlet on the Morality of 
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Public Men, which is well worth reading at the present time. The 
impression made by Mr. Balfour among lifelong Tories was shown 
in the speech of Lord Robertson upon the Duke of Devonshire’s 
motion. A Cabinet Minister, whose name escapes me, found fault 
with this speech as not becoming a Judge. Perhaps it is Utopian, 
but I am sometimes disposed to wish that in the absence of other 
qualifications a little knowledge of the Constitution should be required 
for entrance to the Cabinet. Lord Robertson is no doubt a Judge, 
a Judge of Judges, a Lord of Appeal. It would not be proper for him 
to attend a party meeting or support a political candidate. But he 
is a Peer of Parliament, and has precisely the same right as any other 
Peer, including the Lord Chancellor, to join in Parliamentary debate. 
His speech is peculiarly significant because it illustrates with incisive 
vigour the fact that Free Trade does not belong to Liberals only. A 
whole generation of Conservatives has grown up in attachment to 
Peelite doctrines, and would resist any departure from them quite 
as strongly as the Liberal Unionists resisted Home Rule. 

The dregs of a Session are apt to be dull. But after the defeat 
of the Government on the Irish Estimates the House of Commons 
was kept in a state of continued excitement. As Mr. Asquith put 
it in his amusing sketch of the situation, the Ministerialists were 
afraid when the Liberal benches were full, still more afraid when they 
were empty, and most afraid of all when they were neither empty 
nor full. The danger dreaded was what is colloquially called a ‘ snap 
division.” A snap division means one taken at an unusual hour 
or on a point not supposed to be controversial. The phrase cannot, 
without absurdity, be applied to a division at midnight in a House 
of four hundred upon an amendment moved by the Leader of the 
Nationalist party, and discussed for the whole of a sitting. But the 
haunting spectre of an ambuscade destroyed the nerves of those 
whose seats were shaky, as what Tory seat in these days is not ? 
Even in earlier months of the year it was a frequent thing for member 
after member to speak against time from behind the Government 
between nine and eleven, lest Radicals should have a majority while 
the gentlemen of England were dining. These manceuvres, if they 
deserve the name, do not add to the dignity of public life, and are 
only needed because members will neither attend nor pair. Mr. 
Balfour’s Rules have increased the chances of surprise. Two o'clock 
is an impossible hour for lawyers or men of business, and the adjourn- 
ment at half-past seven deprives the Whips of a solid bulwark in the 
men, a fairly constant average, who dined at the House. Except 
for loungers and loafers, the old hours were the best. For good or 
for evil, however, they have been finally abandoned, and the House 
of Commons must accustom itself to the changed conditions of its 
environment. The question people are asking themselves and each 
other now is, Will this House of Commons ever meet again? There 
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18 certainly nothing to show that it will not. A Redistribution Bill 
has been as good as promised. There is talk of a Boundary Committee. 
An Education Bill for Scotland and a Bill for amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act remain to be passed. The Ministerial 
majority in the House of Commons is still seventy. The House of 
Lords when a Conservative Government is in office may always 
be neglected. If a Liberal Ministry attempted to violate Sir William 
Anson’s constitutional maxim by disregarding public opinion expressed 
at the polls, the Lords would force them to dissolve by rejecting all 
their Bills, even, if necessary, their Appropriation Bills. Every 
Bill introduced by a Conservative Ministry is accepted by the Peers as 
a matter of course. I have often been told by legal sages and consti- 
tutional pundits that the House of Lords was a Chamber of Review, 
necessary, if for no other purpose, at least for correcting the errors of 
the more impulsive Commons. They had a good opportunity the 
other day. The Alien Bill is by no means a model of drafting, and 
it came up from the House of Commons a good deal the worse for 
wear. Changes were imperatively needed, and Lord Davey pro- 
posed some, of which the utility could not be contested. But the 
Lord Chancellor, staunchest of political partisans, would not allow 
a word to be changed, lest the Bill should go back to the Commons, 
and the Session be prolonged by a day. No wonder that such a 
grotesque travesty of the legislative process was received with ironical 
cheering by the handful of Liberal Peers. If the House of Lords 
were equally amenable to this sort of pressure from whichever side 
it came, a weakness that was impartial might be forgiven. Liberals 
would be more or less than human if they looked with complacency 
upon umpires who always gave them out. Yet I see no sign that 
they have considered what they would do if a General Election returned 
them to office. Every power possessed by the Lords would be in 
a moment revived. Bills which were not thrown out altogether 
would be mangled beyond hope of recognition, and no Bill which 
came up in August would be allowed to pass at all. The only chance 
for Liberal legislation would be an overwhelming majority, and from 
that point of view the postponement of dissolution has its advan- 
tages. If Mr. Gladstone had obtained the majority independent 
of the Irish vote for which he asked in 1885, the whole subsequent 
course of English history might have been different. Such a pre- 
ponderance is at least equally important now. ‘Tariff reformers 
are indignantly protesting that if Mr. Balfour had dissolved after 
Lewisham and Dulwich, Mr. Chamberlain would have swept the 
country. An ingenious statistician, a Unionist and a free trader, 
told me that those two very contests had first brought home to his 
mind the disruption of his party. I have no skill in these matters. 
But | am not convinced by arithmetical arguments to prove that 
the Government lost ground more rapidly before than after the fiscal 
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question was raised. There are some conclusions, however syllogistic, 
against which one’s common sense revolts, and Free Trade has been 
a prominent issue at every by-election since the month of May, 1903. 
It is understood that Mr. Chamberlain desires a dissolution in Novem- 
ber, when Mr. Balfour will have just begun to think about politics 
again. The memory of Mr. Gladstone has been aspersed because 
he did not dissolve till January, 1874, although a series of by-elections 
had shown that his Government no longer commanded the support 
of the constituencies. No one found that fault with him at the time. 
On the contrary, he was generally blamed for dissolving when he 
did. It must be remembered that he had resigned in March, 1873, 
and that Mr. Disraeli had refused to take office, which would have 
carried with it the right of appealing at once to the country. The 
same statesman, employed alternatively as an awful example and 
as a constitutional Pope, has been credited with the strange doctrine 
that the loss of by-elections was no reason for dissolving. What 
he really said was that it could not be a ground for resigning, as of 
course it is not, and never has been. In his address to the electors 
of Greenwich Mr. Gladstone gave the evidence of the polls as a motive 
for taking the sense of the people, and the fact, first disclosed by 
Mr. Morley, that he differed with the heads of the spending depart- 
ments about the necessary expenditure for the year only proves that 
he had more motives than one. If Mr. Balfour were to dissolve 
Parliament during the autumn no one would dream of charging him 
with reckless and impulsive precipitancy. 

The end of the Session would have been a good deal more lively 
if it was then known that Lord Curzon had resigned. His resigna- 
tion, though not unexpected, has even now stirred the tranquil waters 
of politics in August. Mr. Brodrick’s notorious tact in dealing with 
men has for once failed him, and his gentle claim to have always 
supported the Viceroy has been roughly disallowed by Lord Curzon. 
The incident is characteristic of both parties in the dispute, who 
have taken care to dwell throughout upon the personal aspect of it. 
‘I govern India,’ says the Viceroy. * Under me, if you please,’ says 
the Secretary of State. It is not perhaps very dignified, and it will 
not tend to foster respect for British authority in the native mind. 
But as Mr. Brodrick, whom Mr. Balfour described in the House of 
Commons as having been an ideal Secretary for War, and as 
being an ideal Secretary for India, was supported by the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues in the Cabinet, Lord Curzon, like Mr. 
Wyndham, has gone under. Being only an Irish Peer, he is free, 
if he can find a constituency, to re-enter the House of Commons, 
and state his grievance there. Whatever his faults may have been, 
his services to the public have been splendid and conspicuous. No 
Governor-General since Dalhousie has worked harder, and when 
he accepted a renewal of his tenure, his devotion to, duty received 
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just praise. If his speeches have not always been discreet, and if 
he has forfeited in his second term the popularity with the native 
races which he acquired in his first, his unflinching courage and inde- 
fatigable industry were the admiration of all who worked with him 
or under him. Lord Kitchener and he being both masterful men, 
it was perhaps natural that they should disagree, and that the abler 
of the two should in the end prevail. The merits of the question, 
which has been settled by the Cabinet, with some vain show of com- 
promise, in Lord Kitchener’s favour, are not easy for anyone to under- 
stand who has had no experience of Anglo-[ndian Government. But 
it seems on the face of things reasonable that the Commander-in-Chief, 
since he sits on the Viceroy’s Council, should sit there as the repre- 
sentative of the Army, and the Council, or in the last resort the Viceroy 
himself, who can overrule all his colleagues, will nominally retain 
the supreme control in civilian hands. In claiming the appointment 
of Sir Edmund Elles’s successor Lord Curzon chose his ground badly. 
For no Secretary of State has a nght to compromise the position of 
his successor by delegating or surrendering a power which is his by 
law. The conflict now terminated was really begun when the India 
Office refused to permit the annexation of Thibet, or the indefinite 
occupation of the Chumbi Valley. Since the adoption by the Cabinet 
of Lord Kitchener’s military reforms Lord Curzon has been at open 
war with Mr. Brodrick, and the extraordinary tone of his language 
in Council was brought before the House of Commons by that most 
Conservative of all Liberals, Sir Henry Fowler. Sir Henry was 
undoubtedly right. The minister responsible to Parliament must 
control policy so long as Parliamentary Government exists. Lord 
Minto, accustomed to act in Canada by the advice of the Canadian 
Cabinet, is not likely to give trouble. But he will find Lord Kitchener 
master of the situation, and to uphold his own legitimate authority 
in India will take him all his time. 
HERBERT Paut. 
NOTE 
In an article on the Butler Report, which appeared in the Nivxe- 
fEENTH Century for July, it was stated by inadvertence that Chief 
Justice de Villiers, of Cape Colony, had referred to grave irregularities in 
Colonel Morgan's department. The reference to enormous losses on the 
sale of military stores in South Africa was made not by Sir Henry de 
Villiers, but by Sir James Rose-Innes, Chief Justice of the Transvaal, 
ifter Colonel Morgan had left South Africa. No reflection was made by 
the Chief Justice upon Colonel Morgan or any other officer. . 
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